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Western Purifiers 






Above, General view of Purifiers as built for 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, Ohio 
At Left, Top view of high pressure boxes 





: = accompanying photograph 
illustrates an all electric welded steel 
purifier, having a capacity of six and 
one-half to eight million cubic feet. 
This purifier is 360" wide, 120'0’ 
long, and 120” deep. Circle series 
system of connections was furnished 
of all welded piping and “‘Western” double gate valves. The purifier is 
of the high pressure type and constructed for five pound working pressure 
and tested to seven pounds. The gantry crane is designed to carry the 
oxide elevator for filling the boxes. These boxes are elevated and are sup- 
plied with bottom dumps for discharge of oxide. 


Detailed Information Available Upon Request 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Subsidiary of the Koppers Company 
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THE STACEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Builders of STACEY Gas Holders for Seventy-Eight Years 















Builders of 
More Than 
1300 
Gas Holders 


> Ecol 
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GAS PLANT 
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STEEL TANKS 





CAST IRON VALVES 
AND FITTINGS 


WELDED STEEL 
PIPE AND FITTINGS 
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Pioneer Builders 
of Low and 


High Pressure 
Gas Holders 


TACERY 


SINCE 185] 








THE STACEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








J. FRANK STACEY, Pres. & Gen. Mar. A. A. RANSHAW, Vice-Pres. 


tro H. CRESSL ER, Gen. Sales 


Established 1851 


Mer. W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Engr. 
A. E. HARVEY, Sales Engr. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





EDW. BAECHL Treas. 
FRANK O. PANDORF, gee. Engr. 


Incorporated 1880 








New York Office: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Telephone Vanderbilt 1549 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK 
Undiminished for 1930 


ATION wide attention has been directed 
toward maintaining construction programs 


previously prepared for 1930. 


To carry out plans for work under consideration, 
estimates of cost, studies of results and operating 
costs and forecasts of returns on investment will be 


required. 


We are equipped and are ready and anxious to co- 
operate with you in making your studies and plans 


for extension and remodeling of your plants. 
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Smoot Steam Accumulator at Atlantic City Gas Co., 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co., 








Atlantic City, N. J. 
Engineers. 


The Smoot Steam Accumulator quickly pays for itself in savings of high pres- 
sure steam and boiler fuel by 


1. Storing the exhaust steam from blow- 
ers and other auxiliaries, drainage from 
steam traps, etc., and employing this steam 
in the gas generators in place of high pres- 


sure steam from the boilers. 


2. Delivering this steam to the gas gen- 





erators at constant pressure by means of 
the accurate Smoot steam pressure regula- 
tor supplied with the Accumulator. 


3. Acting as a water and oil separator 
so that the steam is clean and dry when de- 
livered to the gas generators or the feed 
water heaters. 


SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street 


New York 








SMOOT CONTROL 
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U. G. I. VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN 

















Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company at Racine, 
Showing U. G. I. Vertical Chamber Oven plant 


Average Operating Results 


Dubuque Racine Clinton 
Daily capacity — cu. ft. 698,000 3,030,000 594,000 
Corrected Gas in cu. ft. 
per lb. of dry coal— 6.44 7.64 6.85 
per ton of dry coal— 12,880 15,280 13,700 
Heat units in gas per lb. 
of dry coal—B. t. u. 3,605 4,005 3,721 


HE U. G.I. Vertical Chamber Oven is the latest advance in carbonizing 
equipment for gas company use and offers these advantages: 
Designed for the manufacture of gas with coke as a by-product 
Produces domestic coke of the highest quality 
‘“‘Steaming”’ gives dilution without addition of inerts 
Flexibility of operation with coal gas heating 


Low maintenance due to low operating temperatures, rugged con- 
struction and gravity discharge 


Low labor cost due to simplicity of operation and regulation 
High capacity per square foot of ground space 
we 
U. G. I. Vertical Chamber Ovens have been installed at Racine, Wis., 


Dubuque, Ia. and Clinton, la. and are under construction at Bangor, Me. 
and at Racine (second unit). 
~~ 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIpENT 


Chicago Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia New York 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 





Ad No. 13 G (’29) 
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COMPLETE GAS PLANT 


TO OUR ee ' 
PATRONS 


»E are coming to the close of one of 
@ the most successful years of our 
“Ne Company’s history and wish to 
thank you one and all for the business 
which you have placed with us and the 


splendid cooperation you have extended in 
developing and installing your equipment. 
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Further orders will receive the same per- 
sonal painstaking care and effort on the 
part of our entire staff and we respectfully 
request your future business. 





COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 





A complete water gas plant recently con- 
structed. It is typical of many of our installa- 
tions. We provide equipment to best meet the 
requirements of our clients with a view to in- 
creasing the profit on the sendout by saving in 
the cost of production. 
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eS One of our installations for cooling coils an 
KO showing water cooling tower superimposed mé 
J with the cooling scrubber, in the left back- fe 
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S—SPECIAL MACHINERY 


venience in distributing the oxide to 
any part of the box are considered to 
make installations mechanically per- 
fect. 








UC itis 


Shaving Scrubbers 

Cooling Scrubber 

Cooling Scrubber Coils 

Tar Extractors 

Tar Stills 

Tar and Ammonia Washers 
Tar Dehydrators 


Power Driven Pressure Regu- 
lators 


Valves 














OMPAN Y—CLEVELAND, OHIO 





MODERN PURIFIERS 
Our arc welded steel purifiers are complete in every 
detail. Special methods for charging and discharging 
the oxide, lifting and transporting covers and con- 





jas shown on these pages 
S= serve to illustrate part of the 
equipment which we build. 


@= pictures of the apparatus 


We design and build apparatus 
and machinery to meet any re- 
quirement, with special attention 
given to making more uniform, 
efficient and economical the manu- 
facture of gas. 


Our Engineers will gladly co- 
operate with your own engineer- 
ing staff for a complete installa- 
tion or any of its component parts. 


EXHAUST STEAM 
ACCUMULATOR 


Recover exhaust steam for use as pro- 


cess steam, and the regulators control the pressure 
and quality of steam going to the generators. Hy- 
draulically operated valves for existing apparatus, 
and complete new installations furnished. Also used 
as Tar Dehydrators. (Patent Applied For) 
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JE offer the services of our 






| organization to Gas Com- 


panies contemplating re- 


4 pairs or additions to existing 
plants, or the erection of entirely new 
plants. 


Our facilities and engineering ability, 
broad experience and accumulated data, 
extending over a period of more than 
twenty-five years enable us to handle 


MAIN OFFICE — 24 STATE STREET, 
BATTERY PARK BLDG., NEW YORK. 


ENGINEERS 
DN am £0) 53 6 





You will find it worth while to consult us. 
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successfully any project we undertzke. 


With our corps of well trained erectors 
under specialized direction, we can take 
any problem involving the production of 
coal gas and coke and the handling of 
coal and its by-products, and build for 
you a modern coal carbonizing plant 
that will prove itself to be the last word 
in operating efficiency, labor saving, 
economy and repair cost freedom. 


BRANCH OFFICE — ENGINEERING BLDG, 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT- RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Fo LUI AI F ste) 
CHICAGO 
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Dependable Aids 


for you 


Industrial Installations 














Industrial Consumer Meters 


A meter that is all metal with an unvarying non- 
adjustable displacement machined into it—the 
accuracy maintained throughout extreme variations 
in flow—large capacity in a single meter—easy to 
install—easy to read—free from the need of frequent 
adjustment or repairs. Description in Bulletin 4D 
and 305. 


Rotary 


Positive Blowers 


Victor 


A positive supply of air from the Victor Positive 
Pressure Blower is an excellent aid to satisfactory 
gas burner service. There is a Victor Blower for 
any volume of air from 5 C.F.M. and larger. Bulletin 
121 contains the ratings, R.P.M., power requirements, 
etc., of these Victor machines. 


Victor Gas Boosters 


When your industrial consumer requires gas pres- 
sures at the burners, higher than are carried in the 


mains, a Victor Gas Booster will economically in- 
crease the pressure for this user, giving him a posi- 
tive supply of gas that may be easily controlled at an 
even pressure. Bulletin 233 describes the special 
construction features of Victor Gas Boosters. 


A post card or your name and address on the margin 
of this page, torn out and mailed to us in an enve- 
lope, will bring these bulletins to you. 


The Connersville Blower Company, Inc. 


Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


114 Liberty Street, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 








New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COoNNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters « Cycloidal Pumps 
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It’s good common sense 
to suard your pipe line 


investment 


The best precautions are none too good to guard your in- 
vestment when the backfill takes it from your appraising eye, 
and it goes to work for you. 

The best practice heretofore has been the hand coating of 
the pipe—in the field—with all the attendant difficulties of un- 
certain weather and labor to contend with. 

Over 3000 miles of pipe laid during the past few months has 
been lowered into the ditch with the satisfying knowledge that 
every square inch had received uniform protection. 

This pipe purchased through the mills listed below, was 
mechanically coated and wrapped at the mill, by the Hill, 
Hubbell & Co. process. It was delivered in the field ready for 
weld and backfill. It was bought, and is being purchased in 
increasing quantities by far sighted line operators who are 
anxious to gain maximum service from their new lines. 

The Hill, Hubbell & Co. Machine Coating and Wrapping 
Process has been developed by the same group who for twenty- 
three years have specialized in protective coatings for metal. 
The location of their plants adjacent to six prominent pipe 
mills enables you virtually to write your own pipe life insur- 
ance policy at the time your order for pipe is placed. 

We are prepared to wrap pipe up to 24-inch diameter, and 
to conform to any specifications as to the number of machine 
applied hot coatings and wrappings required. 

Hill, Hubbell & Company Pipe Coating and Wrapping Plants 
are equipped to handle the production of the following mills: 

CentraL Tuse Company, Ambridge, Pa.; Spanc-CHALFANT 
& Company, Ambridge, Pa.; Youncstown Sueet & Tuse Com- 
pany, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Natronat Tuse Company, Lorain, 
Ohio; A. O. SmitH Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Youncs- 
TOWN Sueet & Tuse Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


BITURINE COATINGS 
Biturine Enamel Biturine Solution No. 5 
Biturine Enamel Primer Biturine 70-30 

Biturine Coupling Mixture 

This group represents the fruits of more than 20 years of care- 
ful research and practical experience. Biturine Enamel and 
Primer are particularly adapted to the Hill, Hubbell & Com- 
pany process of mechanically applying protective coating to 
the pipe at the mill. 


GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION 
HILL, HUBBELL & COMPANY DIVISION 


CHICACO NEW YORK TULSA HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


SEATTLE SPOKANE 








. 


Hill, Hubbell & Company Machine Coated and Wrapped Pipe is Your Best Insurance Against Corrosion 
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Mueller Drilling 
Machine “D” 
For drilling water and 
gas mains 1” to 2” 
inelusive. under pres- 
sure. 





Mueller 


Service Clamps and 
Drilling Machines 


The standard for 72 years 


The overwhelming preference of leading gas companies for Mueller Equipment 
is significant testimony of the quality and dependability of products bearing the 
Mueller name. 


Service is built into Mueller Equipment — enduring, dependable service that 
speeds-up work, turns out better jobs and reduces replacement expense. Every 
Mueller product is made of the finest obtainable materials by an organization 
backed by 72 years of successful manufacturing experience. Others have found 
that it pays to standardize on “MUELLER.” A trial is convincing. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857), Decatur, Illinois; Branches: New 
York, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles; Canadian Factory; MUELLER, 
Limited, Sarnia. 


MUELLER 


Mueller Single Strap Service Clamp G-10450 

Made of malleable iron galvanized. Satisfac- 

tory for gas or water services under all 
ordinary conditions. 


Mueller Double Strap Service Clamp G-10494 

Made of malleable iron galvanized. Should 

be used on installations where high pressure, 

severe climatic conditions or large services 
are encountered. 
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“INDUGAS” 
VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN 


With Water-sealed Drop Door 
INTERMITTENT TYPE 
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The annual operating reports 
of the Association of Swiss Gas 
Plants disclose that the 
“INDUGAS” ovens produce 
the largest yields of gas per ton 





of coal. 


The following table shows the 
actual average yields from coa! 
containing less volatile matter 





than the average American 




















— coal: 
m= 
Oe fame Yield cu. ft. Heating value 
City Time per net ton B.t.u. (gross) 
Baden, Switzerland 4 years average 14075 560 
Olten, Switzerland m 13317 570 
Friedrichshafen, Germany _ ae - 16045 515 








| _ There’s a Reason ; 
Full information, layouts and estimates gladly furnished 


INDUGAS COMPANY, Inc. 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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Our installations are designed and 


built with low operating and main- 
tenance costs in view... Your savings 
Over a period of years justify our 
use of the best materials and our 


care in figuring and erecting. 





Gas Holders . . . . Purifiers 
... Scrubbers ... Tanks... 


Condensers 











Have our engineers submit a proposal 
for your next installation that requires 


experience with gas problems. 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


Design that Highest Grade 
Fits the Purpose Materials 


26 Years of 
Experience 
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(Right) Three Brown 

Recording Thermome- 

ters at the base of one 
tower. 


Controlling Gas Temperatures 
in Cooling Towers 


HE three recording thermometers shown above are used to control the 
temperature of the coke oven gas which is cooled in the two large towers 
at the left. The instrument at the top records the temperature, of the hot gas 
in the main before entering the towers and the two instruments below record AER. 
the temperature of the cool gas leaving each tower. In the proper operation of | SPEEDING UP 
gas cooling units these records are indispensable. Write for Catalog No. 65 or DELIVERIES 


recommendations for your particular problem. A 60% addition to 
| our factory—an en- 





pene ee 

THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY | ee acting ep 
| rown strument 

4473 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. | orders in now. 
| 











Branches in 20 principal cities 





Pyrometers, Flow Meters, Recording Thermometers, Gauges, Liquid Level Meters 


Brown Instruments 


| ' to measure is to economize “ I 
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COTTRELL 


” ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION PROCESSES 


for the removal of 


DUSTS, FUMES, MISTS, TARS 
and OTHER SUSPENDED MATTER from GASES 


The following applications of the Cottrell Processes are estab- 
lished by satisfactory performance and the removals effected 
being only dependent on the Purchasers’ requirements. 


Carburetted Water Gas . . 95%—99% removal 
By-Product Coke Oven Gas . 95%—99% r 
Powdered Coal Ash. . . . 90%—95% “ 
Carbon and Lamp Black . . 95%—99% “ 
Hot Roaster Gas. . . . . 95%—99% “ 
Sulphuric Acid Mist. . . . 95%—99% “ 
Contact Acid Gas Purification 99% ri 
Phosphoric Acid Recovery. . 95%—99% “ 
Miscellaneous Applications . 90%—99% " 


Our experience gained through the construction and successful 

operation of Cottrell Electrical Precipitation Process Installations 

of a total gas capacity exceeding 10,000,000 cubic feet per 

minute treating different types of gases enables us to intelligently 

study any new problem in gas cleaning. If our Process can be 

adapted, we are prepared to offer a complete installation guar- 
anteed to effect the desired result. 











Gas Detarring Air Cleaning 


set feiaas ba Ceci RESEARCH GORPOATIOIN: ecnenann 


Powdered Fuel Ash Removal 25 West 43rd Street Paper & Pulp Mill Processes 


Carbon and Lamp Black Recovery Sulphuric Acid Recovery 


NEW. YORK, N. Y. 


Asphalt Products Recovery Roaster Gas Cleaning 


Chicago Office, 343 S. Dearborn Street 
Non-Ferrous Metal Treatments Plant and Laboratory, Bound Brook, N. J. Miscellaneous Acid Recovery 
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REFCO 


1S easily 


applied. .. 











REFCO Chrome High Tem- 

perature Cement is equally 
suitable for surface coatings, 
laying up brick, patching or gen- 
eral repair work. It is as easily 
worked as ordinary fire clay mor- 
tar. Does not settle in the mortar 
box. 
For severe service conditions, 
particularly where the slagging 

















action is severe and temperatures 
high, GREFCO will give de- 
pendable results. 


Also consider STANDARD Silica 
Bonding Cement, another General 
Refractories product, suitable for 
conditions where the _  slagging 
action is not severe and tempera- 
tures range to 2800 deg. F. Ask 
for recommendations to suit your 
specific conditions. 
GENERAL REFRACTORIES CoO. 
106 South 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


District Offices: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, 
Pit » San Francisco 
Representatives: Seattle, Montreal, Havana, Cuba 

3837 
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Total Cost 
of STEAM 


$0.1158 - 


\ What would 
- a Study of 


your Plant Reveal ? 


High pressure steam at a low cost 


D.. quenching of coke offers 
per thousand pounds. 


attractive savings over wet 


hing-—for i — 
igs Ain ape anaes amma A physically stronger coke of more 
One thousand pounds of high uniform size. 


pressure steam per ton of coke 


cooled. Dry quenching is another step for- 


ward in reducing waste in coke 
Coke with a low uniform moisture _ production. 


content. A copy of the paper “Dry Quench- 


Reduced maintenance on hot coke ing of Coke” delivered before the 





ear and plant steelwork through 
absence of corrosive vapors from 
quenching water—no cold weather 
freezing troubles. 


Dry Quenching 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION BUILDING 


A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Second International Conference 
on Bituminous Coal will be sent 
to those interested in Dry Quench- 
ing. 


ipment Corporation 


200 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK “ N.Y. 
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“For every joint on 
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** For every joint on every line”’ 


| ET Pte 


Pipe installation costs and line operating costs 
are both lower when you use Victaulic pipe 
couplings. 


Supplied for all sizes of steel, wrought iron and 
cast iron pipe from 3/4 inch up—for all pres- 


sures. For full information, write or mail the 
coupon. 

VICTAULIC COMPANY OF # £AMERICA 
26 Broadway New York 


FLEXIBLE LEAK-PROOF 


CIAULIC 


REG.U S.PAT OFF 


PIPE COUPLINGS 





For detailed information 


on uses, users, 
ti 


ons, prices and specifica- 
tions, fill in and mail the 


coupon, 


FOR CRUDE OIL GAS 


every line” 


VICTAULIC DISTRIBUTORS 


Canadian 
D. B. MeWILLIAMS 
Terento, Canada 


Western 
SMITH SEPARATOR CO. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Pa., Md, & West Va. 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IUinois, Indiana 
BELL & GOSSETT 
Chieago, Ill. 


Minnesota, Wisconsin Ohio 
F. S. VAN BERGEN 


Minneapolis, Minn. VICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 

















CASE HARDENING SER- 











VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
26 Broadway New York 


Please send Victaulic Bulletin No. 7 








WATER SEWAGE 


COMPRESSED AIR ETC. 
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@ “A properly made oxy-acetylene welded joint is as 
strong as the base metal, fully 100% efficient 


> 





“Properly made’’ - = ae alae 
means made under proce- , 
dure control,—produced 
under standards dictated 
by the best engineering 
practice. 





The Pioneers in 
Procedure Control 


for 
Oxwelding 


LINDE OXYGEN 


The Linde Air Products Co. 


Dissolved Acetylene 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


UNION CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 


| 
< 


, Units of aus - = sf 
UNION CARBIDE and CARBON CORPORATION 


General Offices Sales Offices 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. UCC! In principal cities of the country 
64 Linde Plants—45 Prest-O-Lite Plants—154 Oxygen Warehouse Stocks—138 Acetylene 
Warehouse Stocks—38 Apparatus Warehouse Stocks——235 Carbide Warehouse Stocks __ 








Now is the time to , Eveready Prestone, the perfect anti-freeze, in your automobile 
radiator—Eveready Prestone is guaranteed by National Carbon Company, Inc., 
unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


Office and Works Pershing Square Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. New York City 











DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Blue Water Gas Plants 
Oil Gas Plants 
By-Product Plants 
De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
Tar Extractors 
Purifiers 


B. H. Co. Vertical Centrifugal Scrubbers 


(Feld Type) 


B. H. Co. Thickener 


(Genter Type) 


Steel Tanks 
Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
B. H. Co. Westling Valve 


(Patent Applied For) 


Fast’s Flexible Couplings 


GAS HOLDERS 





Tue Barttettr HAywarp CoMPANY’s MAIN PLANT 
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An Optimistic Industry 


VEN THE MOST downhearted, if 
E there are any of such creatures left in 
the Industry, will have to admit that the 
Gas Utility business has a tolerably rosy 
outlook. And, as far as the balance are 
concerned, they are optimists of the first 
water. 


The Gas Industry has every right to 
view the future with optimism. This is 
based upon the fact that of late it has 
shown an uncanny faculty for taking its 
problems by the forelock and shaking them 
down to a right satisfactory solution. 
Moreover, the Industry is better equipped 
with brain power than it has ever been in 
its existence, and the public it serves has 
emerged from an attitude of reserved tol- 
erance to a point where it is genuinely de- 
sirous of seeing the gas business prosper. 
The public has come to realize that its 
cultural and material progress is somehow 
rather dependent on the Industry’s success. 


Obviously, no undertaking ever attains 
perfection. There are always cropping up 
snarls and wrinkles that cause at least a 
trifle of temporary concern. For example, 
most of us are somewhat anxiously watch- 
ing the course the domestic load is taking. 
But we can be assured that most of these 


watchers are thinking a bit ahead of the 
trend and accordingly this problem will be 
worked out to the best advantage. At all 
events, if the trend downward is unavoid- 
able we can “bet our bottom dollar” that it 
will be revamped by other uses for gas and 
the gas range will still remain the old 
standby in the kitchen. We refuse to con- 
cede that any other appliance will edge it 
into the discard, regardless of how low the 
use of heat in the kitchen falls. 


A snarl of more pressing moment would 
seem to be that which comes under the 
much-hackneyed title, “inferiority com- 
plex.” Thus, we are at times inclined to 
inquire as to whether we really know very 
much about selling as compared with some 
competitive or other industry; we often 
search diligently for slogans to fill an 
erroneous gap that gas does not have the 
swanky appeal as, for instance, electricity, 
and so on. These are largely figments of 
the imagination. They deter rather than 
make for progress. And after all, we are 
no more encumbered with knotty problems 
than any other successful business. 


Let us have done with “inferiority com- 
plexes.” They have no place in an indus- 
try as basically optimistic as ours. 
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An Urgent Present Duty 
of the Gas Industry 


AS MEN and the gas industry have a responsi- 

bility at the present time to aid in maintenance 

of general prosperity. Railroad executives, in- 
dustrial leaders, public-utility officials, and other groups 
have been meeting with President Hoover to discuss the 
economic problems of today and the task which should 
be assigned to each one to stabilize business and insure 
a continued general prosperity despite the stock market 
collapse. 


The general problem has been widely discussed and is 
generally understood. The specific problem of the gas 
business has, however, not been so clearly set forth. It 
is the duty of our industry to study the problem in its 
specific relationship to our own companies. As a part 
of that study American Gas Journal suggests a number 
of outstanding points that should be taken into account. 


Stabilization of business demands first of all the elim- 
ination of waste. Extravagant spending has, therefore, 
no proper part in the scheme of things. The vital con- 
sideration is that continued employment shall be main- 
tained for the vast majority of every community in 
order that the waste and the suffering incident to un- 
employment may be prevented. 


Unemployment is the real basis of: practically all of 
that economic loss which occurs during a period of hard 
times. The product of man’s manual and mental effort 
that is not brought into being because man is unem- 
ployed constitutes a permanent loss to society, for the 
time, which he loses can never again be re-created. 
Hence, it is vital that the gas companies seek to give as 
large a measure of employment to those normally, or 
even those not normally, on their staffs as it is possible 
to give without wasteful spending. 


In every plant and distribution system, in every office 
building, shop, or salesroom are jobs of maintenance 
and repair which need doing. Many of these jobs have 
been postponed from day to day, from month to month 
simply because there has been no convenient time to 
start them. The first and immediate responsibility of 
management should be to survey all of the property of 
the company for unattended repairs and see to it that 
these jobs are undertaken at the earliest practicable 
moment. Such repairs are usually largely a matter of 
labor. Hence they in a very large measure aid in 
solving unemployment problems. 


The second task of the public-utility management is 
to make a quick resurvey or bring up to date lagging 
surveys of the distribution requirement in present or 


‘ 


prospective gas-using areas; an accurate determination 
should be made as to new feeder lines required, new 
governor or holder stations which will soon be neces- 
sary, extensions required for the new territory or en- 
largements required to serve territory of increasing de- 
mand. Such distribution surveys will disclose more 
work than can logically be undertaken either at once or 
during the coming season. Despite this fact, they 
should be made complete. They should then be used to 
determine a sort of order or priority of new work, 
much of which cannot be undertaken until spring, but 
all of which should be scheduled in the order of its 
importance to the community and the company. Then 
when the first days suitable for such work arrive plans 
will be complete, material will be on hand, competent 
employees will have been instructed, and the work can 
start promptly. 


New office, shop, and permanent general facilities will 
in many communities form a third class of undertakings 
demanding attention. Consideration of this group of 
building projects should include a determination as to 
whether additional branch offices or more appliance 
salesrooms are needed by the company in order to serve 
the convenience of customers which now cannot readily 
reach the main office or existing branches. Also it will 
be important to determine whether greater efficiency 
could be had in distribution, in meter setting, or in 
handling of emergency and complaint work if there 
were an additional shop in another part of the town. 
All these projects must, of course, be judged primarily 
on the basis of their long-time contribution to company 
efficiency and to the adequacy of public service. 


Even more radical revisions of fixed property may 
be required by some companies and these may form in 
their communities the largest part of the construction 
work which is likely to be taken up by the gas company 
for several years to come. A complete remodeling or 
actual replacement of present plant or plant equipment 
may be needed. The change may even go so far as to 
necessitate early decision as to whether or not natural 
gas may be brought from some relatively distant point to 
supplant the present manufacturing works. It should 
not be forgotten that pipe-line construction is just as 
logically a part of an employment and stabilization pro- 
gram as is building construction, main installation, or 
miscellaneous maintenance and repair work. 


And finally, the gas companies will aid materially in 
improving general business conditions by an intensified 
merchandise and equipment sales program. There are 
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going to be, so many people think, a considerable num- 
ber of expert sales persons out of employment because 
of the curtailed buying of automobiles, fur coats, radio 
sets, and other postponable luxuries. It would not be 
a bad idea for the gas company to strengthen its sales 
staff by adding an appropriate number of such indi- 
viduals, if they actually become available as forecast. A 
man who makes a good automobile salesman ought to 
be able to sell fine household equipment, such as high- 
priced ranges, incinerators, automatic water heaters, 
and the like. In this price field he will be dealing with 
the same class of patrons 
who will be buying 
equipment for the same 
motives as prompt them 
to buy a good car instead 
of a cheap or used auto- 
mobile. When such an 
appliance is sold we 
should recognize the fact 
that we are creating not 
only employment for the 
salesman and the instal- 
lation fitter; we create 
far more than this in the 
way of employment sta- 
bilization, because there 
lie back of a hundred- a ge 
dollar appliance a con- = =CG 
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ties, and industries. But a substantial part of this 
money will shortly become so available. Conservative 
bankers will be anxious to put their spare funds at work 
and conservative individual investors (perhaps this is 
the only kind left after our last few weeks of experi- 
ence) are going to look to public utility bonds as a 
logical part of their investment portfolios. Public- 
utility earnings have never been on a more favorable 
basis. The credit of utility companies is excellent; and 
if it be wisely used, it is more than adequate to care for 
development and maintenance programs in excess of 
which have pre- 
vailed even during the 
last few years of great- 
est prosperity. 

The psychological fac- 
tor in management is not 
easy to define nor easy 
to control. Too large a 
number of individuals in 
the investing class, in- 
cluding many who sit 
on our boards of direc- 
have lost 
real or paper profits 
during the last few 
Many of these 
Pt Na ge men will be tempted to 
' vote for extreme caution 
in their companies’ en- 


any 


tors, either 


weeks. 








days of employment of 
factory workmen who 
have built the device. The flow of equipment such as 
this from factory and through appliance salesroom into 
consumers’ homes where it will give long-time efficient 
service is just as important in stabilizing business as is 
the task of keeping carpenters, bricklayers, or other 
artisans from idleness. 


Two great obstacles may lie in the way of prompt 
execution of programs for repair, extension, or re- 
modeling of the gas industry’s plants and facilities. 
One of these is the question of where to get the money. 
The second of these is purely psychological, a problem 
that can be met only by a sane point of view on the part 
of boards of directors and operating executives. 


Money is now available in ample quantities for any 
sound constructive investment which is required by the 
gas business. This money can be had readily and at 
reasonable rates of interest. The huge sums withdrawn 
from call-loan markets are not all available for new 
unfunded debts or new bond issues of railroads, utili- 
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Now, altogether—let’s get rid of him at once 


terprises. Were it not 
for the corrective influ- 
ence now being exercised by the President and the Fed- 
eral Government there might be much to fear in this 
direction. However, our national engineer-president is 
showing the way. Executives who want to go along 
with the crowd will find it necessary promptly to forget 
the unfortunate happenings of the past few weeks and 
take a sane and optimistic view of America’s permanent 
prosperity. 

In the past few years, especially in the public-utility 
fields, being a bull on America has attained a distorted 
significance, implying speculation. That never should 
have been. One who believes in America’s permanence, 
prosperity, and progress should do so without gambling. 
And he should do so with the supreme confidence in the 
correctness of his judgment that will enable him and 
others to work for the prompt undertaking and the 
efficient execution of those programs of maintenance, 
extension, and aggressive merchandising which are an 
essential part of the gas industry’s participation in the 
good things ahead. 























higher standards and more peace~ 
ful, more pleasant modes of living. 
Far transcending the material 4% 
aspect of this season is the mellow- 
ing influence of cammradeship @* 
which always flames og at 
Christmas time. -36 


qr is this attribute of cooperation 





and helpfulness which character- 


izes our Industry and is graduallY 
making it an irresistible agency for 





furthering the happiness of the great 
multitude of customers it serves 


= jee the Industry waits not 
for this season to put into action 
its slogan, ‘Service; it permeates itsevery 
action for the entire year. Moreover, it 
it has a dual meaning; helpfulness to# 
the employee and customer alike. 
Progress and prosperity are invariably 
therewards of an industry that chart 
its course in the direction of Service. 


extend to all our heartiest 
wishes for —Aa@*m. 


-AMNerry Christmas 
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A Modern Plant Supplies the Increasing 


Demand for Pretzels 


A Brief History of a Homely Delicacy and the 
Application of Gas for Its Manufacture 


By Lawrence E. Biemiller 
Supervisor, Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore 


no government reports which prove just how popu- 

lar they are, but the annual consumption must be a 
figure of Liberty Loan proportions. With the exception 
of the recent hybrid, the pretzel stick, and pretzels in the 
shape of fish and animals, all of these billions of pretz- 
els are made in an identical and very curious pattern, a 
sort of figure eight, or double knot. Very few people who 
eat, or even make pretzels, know that this shape has a 
religious significance and strange history. 


p RETZELS are more popular than ever. There are 


Pretzels seem to have first been made many centuries 
ago in what is now Southern Germany, in that region 
now known as the Black Forest. They were very popu- 
lar with the peasants, who called them “bretzeln.”’ 


At first these pretzels were made and eaten only dur- 
ing Holy Week, their consumption being in connection 
with a religious ceremony of importance. Their curious 
shape, which was the same then as it is today, was to 
symbolize the ropes which bound Christ’s hands, when he 
was being led to the Cross. 

These “bretzeln” tasted so good to 
the peasants that they began to eat 
them at other periods than Holy 
Week, and their religious associations 
were slowly forgotten. The peasants 
had anothet great interest in life, and 
that was in their “bier.” They soon 
found out that because of the salt on 
them, pretzels were particularly suited 
to be eaten with beer. Before long 
they thought of “pretzels and beer,” 
just as the modern American associ- 
ates “ham and eggs,” and they com- 
pletely forgot the original religious 
associations of pretzels. 

A couple of centuries ago the Penn- 
sylvania “Dutch” introduced the 
pretzel to the new civilization form- 
ing in America, and by their estab- 
lishment of bakeries insured the per- 
petuation of its popularity. While 
this delicacy is now well known under 
the name pretzel all over the East, and 
to a lesser extent in the West, it still 
goes by the name of Bretzel in parts 
of the Keystone State. 

Pretzels have always been very 
popular in Baltimore and it is quite 
appropriate that there should be a 


large modern factory which produces pretzels in Bal- 
timore and ships them all over the United States, 


Coal-Fired Oven First Used 


In 1917, Mr. George H. Becker formed a partnership 
with another man, for the manufacture and sale of 
pretzels, starting with one small coal fired oven having 
a hearth about six by eight feet. At the end of the 
year, Mr. Becker bought his partner out and started the 
Becker Baking Company. In 1929 the name was 
changed to Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., in order to 
more closely identify the organization with the only 
product which it baked. 

As the original Company grew it was necessary to 
build additional coal fired peel ovens, but Mr. Becker 
soon saw the necessity of a modern plant. He dreamed 
of the day when he could produce pretzels in strasght 
line production on a quantity basis, and could bake them 
in a modern gas fired traveling oven. The dream was 





Exit End of Gas-Fired Traveling Oven for Baking Pretzels 
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realized before long, and in 1925 a completely new plant 
was built on the location of the old, which incorporated 
many advanced engineering principles not found in any 
other pretzel bakeries. This plant, pictures of which 
are here included, can best be discussed in relation to 
the various operations of a pretzel bakery. 








Dough Brake and Automatic Cutting and Panning 
Machine with Cooker 


First of course the dough must be made. The flour 
used is a special blend of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
soft winter wheat, and Western spring wheat. These 
wheats are purchased in large quantities and the blend- 
ing is done in the Becker factory. This mixture of 
flours is sifted, aerated and automatically weighed into 
the mixer, where other ingredients, such as water, short- 
ening, creamery butter and salt, are added. These in- 
gredients are thoroughly mixed in a motor driven mixer, 
so that the resulting dough always has the same con- 
sistency. 

The dough is first sent to a proof oven where it is 
kept at the desired temperature for from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. From here it goes to the dough break 
which gives it the homogeneity which permits cutting. 

Handmade pretzels are twisted from a long thin 
strip of dough which has been cut by an automatic cut- 
ting machine and dropped on a conveyor which 
carries it past and within a few inches of the 
girl “twister.” Of recent years a new form of 
pretzel has become popular, the “pretzel stick.” 
This is a strip of dough, which may be similar to that 
from which a pretzel is twisted, or may be smaller. 
The twister places the “stick,” or pretzel which she has 
twisted, on a pan, and when the pan is full she puts it 
on another conveyor, parallel to and about one foot 
higher than the dough conveyor. The pan is carried 
automatically through the coker. 

Machine made pretzels, small sticks, and animals and 
fish shapes, are punched from a sheet of dough of the 
proper thickness by an automatic cutting and panning 
machine. This machine cuts twelve small pretzels or 
other shapes per cut, and makes about 135 cuts per 
minute. The individual pretzels are pushed out of the 
main sheet of dough by a series of fingers, and fall upon 
a pan which carries them automatically through the 
cooker. 

The cooker is about ten feet long and contains a spe- 
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cial solution, maintained at a temperature near the 
boiling point of water. The pans full of pretzels, or 
special shapes, are carried through it on a conveyor. 
This cooking aids in giving the finished pretzel the de- 
sired taste and crispness as well as the exterior color 
and gloss. These cookers were especially designed and 
built for the Becker Company through the cooperative 
work of Mr. Becker, a sheet metal firm, and engineers 
of the Gas and Electric Company of Baltimore. 

From the cookers, conveyors carry the loaded pans 
under an automatic salting machine to the inlet of the 
traveling oven. This oven is seventy-five feet long and 
twelve feet wide outside. It accommodates four rows 
of pans and each row may be carried through the oven 
at a different speed simultaneously. The pans are twen- 
ty-six inches wide. The oven contains a total of ninety- 
six gas burners arranged in two horizontal rows. These 
burners are ribbon burners extending the width of the 
oven, one series below and one above, the pretzels being 
carried through. This results in an even temperature 
across the whole oven. Manufactured gas at a pres- 
sure of three pounds is supplied to the burner mixer 
and the air for combustion is injected. This results in 
a single valve control. The oven has thermo-couples at 
a number of points and a central indicating instrument 
at a convenient location. The temperature maintained 
varies from 510 on the inlet, to 275 on the outlet end 
of the oven, 

Mr. Becker has found this gas heated oven most sat- 
isfactory. It has been in almost continuous operation, 
sometimes both night and day, for four years. There 
has been practically no repair work or maintenance 
necessary, with the exception of periodic cleaning of 
the burners and mixers. This cleaning is necessary 
more frequently than is usual in the case of the ordi- 
nary oven, because of the large use of salt. Such 
cleaning is usually done by the service men of the Gas 
and Electric Company which supplies the gas in the 
City of Baltimore. With such continuity of operation, 
and at the same time a perfectly uniformly baked prod- 
uct, at low fuel cost, Mr. Becker is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of gas fired baking ovens. 





Automatic Cooker and Conveyor for Handmade Goods, 
with Gas Oven in Background 


When the pretzels leave the oven they are removed 
from the pans and accumulated in special baskets. 
These are put in a kiln for six hours, at a temperature 
of 148, and the desired crispness results. Then the 
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pretzels are ready for packing in the many different 
kinds of containers, for shipment. 


The plant usually uses forty barrels of flour in a 
nine-hour day, with a gas consumption of about 40,000 
cu. ft. and obtains eight thousand pounds of 
pretzels. Among the different pretzels made are ani- 
mals, fish, three sizes of sticks, junior pretzels (machine 
made) and four sizes of handmade pretzels. If only 
fish or animals are made the daily production is 1,080,- 
000 pieces, if junior pretzels, 832,000 pieces. With the 
larger handsome pretzels the number is proportionately 
less. 


It was originally said that pretzels were more popular 
along the Atlantic seaboard, but Becker Pretzel Baker- 
ies ship their pretzels over long distances by many 
different means. Much of their production.is sold in 
saltimore, where it is delivered mostly by wagon. Au- 
tomobile shipments are made to Richmond, Washington, 
Newark and Philadelphia. Boat shipments are made to 
New England, Florida and Cuba. Rail shipments are 
made regularly to Chicago and Cincinnati, and some- 


Establish Your Own Gas Research Department 


All industrial leaders of today admit that research is 
producing remarkable results. The United States is 
forging rapidly ahead owing to the extensive research 
departments operated by practically all of our foremost 
manufacturers, 

But why confine research solely to large concerns? 
Officials of the smaller companies seem to believe that 
research departments are only for the large establish- 
ments and that a small organization cannot afford such 
a department. 

No doubt it is true that the small.or comparatively 
small concern cannot afford an extensive research de- 
partment for doing a great deal of experimenting. But 
why attempt to begin with a large one? A small one- 
man research department may be more efficient than a 
large one anyway. It all depends upon that one man. 

Here is another suggestion: Every industry in the 
world, regardless of size, must buy as well as sell. 
Next time vou buy, instead of asking for prices and se- 
lecting the cheapest, why not pick out the product that 
looks best and buy it even though it may cost con- 
siderably more than the cheapest? The difference in 
cost between the best and the cheapest may then be 
charged to “research”. Or carry it a little farther and 
buy both—the one that looks best as well as the one that 
is cheapest. Compare the two side by side under identi- 
cal conditions. Probably you will find that it pays very 
well to invest a little additional money in quality prod- 
ucts instead of buying solely on a first cost basis. That 
is Research and it is a kind of worth while research 
that can be indulged in by any business institution re- 
gardless of size —W. F. Schaporst. 


a 


Calibration of Apparatus for Scientific Uses 


Much of the value of scientific data depends upon the 
accuracy with which the data are known. In every 


scientific laboratory, therefore, it is necessary to cali- 
brate accurately all measuring instruments used. Every 
laboratory group doing scientific research is not equipped 
for rapidly and conveniently turning out accurate cal- 
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times to points as far west as Fresno, California. It is 
nothing unusual to ship a whole railroad car of pretzels 
to a single customer in one of the former cities. This 
single shipment weighs twenty thousand pounds, and if 
it contains junior pretzels, there are over two million of 
such pretzels therein. The Becker Pretzel Bakeries, 
Inc., can well claim that their pretzels are “Made in 
saltimore,” and sold everywhere. 

This should all seem to prove that pretzels are still 
very popular. They are. Most cracker bakers discon- 
tinued making pretzels during the war and for several 
years afterwards, as they thought that pretzels natural- 
ly belonged with beer, and that one could not be sold 
without the other. But events proved otherwise, and the 
pretzel’s popularity is growing very rapidly, so that 
more pretzels are made now than ever before. They 
are eaten by children, they are served with milk, ice 
cream or lemonade, at home or at soda fountains. 
Many Americans agree with the peasants of centuries 
ago in the Black Forest, that pretzels are too good to 
eat only one week in the year, and so they eat pretzels 
all the time. 


ibrations.of measuring instruments. Consequently, the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, maintains 
a calibrating laboratory fully equipped for rapidly and 
accurately testing the scientific instruments used in 
other laboratories at the station, such as thermometers, 
thermocouples, pyrometers, potentiometers, various elec- 
trical measuring instruments, cells used for measuring 
electrical potentials, pressure gauges, etc. The primary 
standards are usually obtained from the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. Most workers do not wish to keep these 
expensive and often delicate primary standards in con- 
tinuous service. Therefore, the calibrating laboratory 
establishes secondary standards from these for the use 
of the other laboratories of the station. During the 
past year the calibrating laboratory has rendered serv- 
ice to other laboratories at the station in the accurate 
calibration and checking of hundreds of scientific 
measuring instruments of many different kinds. 


—_—__ —___—_ 


Industrial Traffic Department’s Importance in 
Plant Location Problem 


A Western firm manufacturing gas fittings and 
plumbing supplies reported to the Transportation Divi- 
sion, in response to its industrial traffic management 
questionnaire, that its traffic department figured the fol- 
lowing factors in connection with a proposed location 
for a new plant: 


1. Tonnage production. 

2. Territory of consumption. 

3. Cost of transporting raw materials. 

4. Cost of transporting finished product. 


Its findings showed that a plant located at another 
point than the one proposed would result in saving ap- 
proximately $100,000 per year in freight, and with no 
increase in taxes, light, or other items. This firm re- 
ports having had a Traffic Department since 1892 and 
says that “practically all waste was eliminated by co- 
operation years ago.” 
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The Pressing Machine Boiler 


By J. H. Bell 


Vice-President, P. M. Lattner Manufacturing Company 


to operate garment pressing machines presents no 

difficult problems to either the sales department 
or installation department if a few simple rules are re- 
membered. 

To the equipment salesman the first of these rules is 
“one and one,” or one average garment press requires 
one boiler horse power. It then naturally follows that 
ten garment presses demand a ten horse power boiler, 
exactly. Anticipated falling off in efficiency of the 
steam boiler need not be considered, as the rating of 
“one and one” has been based on the ordinary life of the 
units. There is sufficient overload capacity in the gas 
fired boiler to compensate for this factor, as well as 
sufficient under demand from the machines to make 
life pleasant for the operator. The rating of one boiler 
horse power to one ordinary garment press can be taken 
for granted. 

The next rule to remember is in regard to returns. If 
the boiler is placed on the floor below the machines, or 
in a pit of such depth that the water level is lower than 
the return outlet from the machines, a “closed” or “di- 
rect return” system can be used. If the boiler must be 
placed on the same floor with the presses, the water 
level would be too high for direct returns and some 
form of mechanical condensation return system would 
be necessary. However there are exceptions to this 
rule and the following apply. 


TT’ installation of a high pressure gas fired boiler 


Question of Water Level 


In the standard gas fired high pressure boilers on the 
market, the water level in the one, two and three horse 
power sizes is-low enough to facilitate direct returns 
when the boiler is situated on the same floor with the 
machines. Also, a special low type boiler is built in 
certain rated capacities up to and including seven horse 
power with which the same results may be accomplished. 
This low type of boiler is appreciably higher in price 
than the so called standard types, but in most instances 
would be considerably cheaper in first cost than would 
a standard type boiler plus an electric condensation re- 
turn system. On the other hand, the first cost saving 
would be considerably off set by the extra cost of op- 
erating a low type boiler, which boiler is approximately 
ten per cent less efficient than a standard type. This 
leaves room for argument dependent principally on the 
net cost of fuel in the locality where the proposed in- 
stallation would be made. It would only be so in the 
horse power requirement field ranging from four to 
seven inclusive, as per the points previously mentioned. 

When a boiler unit is sold which requires a condensa- 
tion return system, such a system may be obtained from 
the same manufacturer who is to furnish the gas fired 
boiler.. These systems vary as to size and capacity and 
are rated strictly to the job for which they are to be 
used. Horse power capacity of the boiler and maxi- 
mum steam pressure to be carried are the determining 
factors and knowledge of these two points must be had 
before the manufacturer can quote on a suitable return 


system. The systems are designed to supply make up 
water to the boiler, as well as to return the condensa- 
tion. Their performance is entirely automatic and the 
cost of operation is extremely low. 

Where a condensation system is not used, the prob- 
lem of automatic water feed to the boiler still exists. 
This can be overcome by use of a float type water con- 
trol, or by an automatic electric pumping outfit. The 
float type control will operate satisfactorily only when 
the city water pressure exceeds the boiler steam pres- 
sure by about ten pounds or more. The electric units 
are very reasonable in price and will keep the boiler 
supplied with make-up water within the 100 pounds of 
steam pressure allowable in this type of boiler. These 
pumps are also automatic in operation and require no 
attention. 


Steam for Heating 


As the ordinary cleaning and pressing establishment 
has a dry room, it is customary for the pressing ma- 
chine boiler to furnish steam heat to this room. One 
boiler horse power should be estimated to each one hun- 
dred square feet of ordinary radiation in the dry room. 
If bare pipe is used for radiation, the following figures 
may be used to determine horse power requirements. 
One boiler horse power will supply 200 lineal feet of 
1 inch pipe, 140 lineal feet of 1% inch pipe, or 110 lineal 
feet of 2 inch pipe. Direct condensation returns to the 
boiler from the radiator can be made if the radiator is 
placed high enough to accomplish it. For this purpose 
they are ordinarily hung on the side walls of the dry 
room at sufficient height to permit gravity flow to the 
boiler. Of course where a condensation return system 
is used the floor type of radiator would suffice, the re- 
turns being made to the condensation receiving tank by 
means of ordinary traps. 

The matter of flue connection for the gas fired boiler 
must be considered, and determined pretty much on 
good judgment. A poor flue connection is worse than 
none at all. Where a gas fired boiler is located in a 
large and well ventilated room, no flue connection is 
necessary from the safety or operation standpoint, but 
one must not forget that a very considerable amount of 
heat would be released in the room, which may be un- 
welcome. If the room is small and poorly ventilated a 
flue connection must be installed. It should be set up 
so that a good draft is obtained. It should be short, 
with a few turns, and with a minimum of horizontal 
runs. The entire object of the flue is precautionary as 
the boiler does not require any artificial draft for op- 
eration. However, be the room large or small, it is the 
better plan, and certainly safer, to have a well set up 
tlue connection for the boiler. 

A back draft diverter is commonly furnished with the 
boiler for installation between the boiler flue cap and 
the flue pipe. It should be used for two important rea- 
sons, namely, to break the chimney draft which the 
boiler does not need and to prevent any possible down 
draft from smothering the flames. 
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Where boilers are set on a factory floor of wooden 
construction it is advisable to insulate the floor from the 
boiler. Alternate layers of sheet metal and asbestos are 
commonly used but this type is not as safe as hollow 
tile. By far the preferred safety base consists of two 
courses of three inch tile. Also the boiler should be 
placed at least 30 inches away from wooden walls or 
partitions. If this is impossible, the walls should be 
protected with a metal sheathing. 


Safety Features 


By means of automatic controls and automatic safety 
devices the present day gas fired high pressure boiler is 
fairly fool proof. The snap action low water gas cut off 
is probably the most recent safety development, but the 
writer is already conscious of a number of gas fired 
boilers being burned beyond repair because the boiler 
was fired when dry, and the low water gas cut off had 
not even been set. Therefore in installing a gas fired 
boiler it is most advisable to fire it, and see that all the 
controls are operating properly, before turning it over 
to the owner. It hardly seems reasonable that this last 
step is so frequently omitted. 

a 
Why Sell Appliances—and How? 


I have often wondered as to the advisability of draw- 
ing an emphatic distinction between purchasing mate- 
rials and supplies for the operation of utilities and buy- 
ing merchandise for resale. A utility which engages in 
the practice of retailing service consuming appliances 
does so for one or two reasons, namely, to increase the 
use of its service by the customer and to retail its mer- 
chandise thus sold at a profit. It may only consider the 
first reason as primary and the other as incidental to it. 
Whatever the reason, there is no desire to lose money in 
the activity and every incentive to sell at a profit. 

Closely allied with the thought of selling for profit, 
or, conversely not selling at a loss, is the item of mer- 
chandise buying, a profession quite distinct and apart 
from what many of us know as purchasing. On the one 
hand, one requires a consummate knowledge and skill in 
retailing merchandise, and on the other, a distinct and 
different understanding of engineering requirements and 
values. Advantageous buying of merchandise for re- 
sale suggests also that that function does not exist 
simultaneously with any merchandising program which 
depends for its success upon the utilization of the serv- 
ices of the field representatives employed by the man- 
ufacturer. 

Skilled merchandise salesmen are just as available to 
gas utilities as to manufacturers who sell merchandise 
to the utilities. Just why more gas companies do not, 
or will not, employ the same skill in their own forces 
has often been a matter of conjecture. In general, man- 
ufacturers of appliances do not engage mediocrity ; 
neither should the utilities. The utilities, however, can 
never expect to obtain anything except the mediocre as 
long as they adhere to a policy which dictates niggardly 
pittances for those whom they employ to retail their 
appliances. My whole thought in this connection may 
be epitomized in the general statement that gas com- 
panies are just as able to hire the services of trained 
and skilled salesmen as are the manufacturers of equip- 
ment, or for that matter, successful merchants in other 
lines.—Louis Stein, presidential address before Mid-West Gas 
Association. 
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The High Cost of Leaking Steam 


The dotted line drawn slantwise across this chart tells 
us that if the diameter of a steam leak is 0.1 inch, and 
if the fuel costs $4.00 per ton, the annual cost of the leak 
is about $280. per year. 

Estimate the size of your leak and find the corre- 
sponding figure in Column A. From that point run a 
straight line over to the cost of fuel per ton, Column C, 
and the intersection of the line with Column B gives 
the annual cost of the leak. Nothing could be simpler, 
The chart is based on average conditions. 
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It is interesting to note that a loss as high as $100,- 
QUO per year is possible through a l-inch pipe provided 
the cost of fuel is as high as | must pay for my house- 
heating anthracite—$14. per ton. Fortunately, fuel for 
industrial purposes costs considerably less than $14. per 
ton in most portions of the United States, and of course 
leaks are seldom as large as one inch in diameter. 

However, regardless of the cost of fuel, and regard- 
less of the size of the leak, this chart makes it 


perfectly clear that it ALWAYS PAYS to stop a 
steam leak. Steam leaks are surprisingly expensive.— 
W. F. Schaphorst. 
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Customer Communications 
By H. T. East 


Assistant to Vice-President, Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois 


VERY feature of the gas 
business which comes to 


the customer’s attention 
plays a part in molding his opinion 
of, or attitude toward the com- 
pany. Personal contacts which 
customers have with the company 
at its offices and through its rep- 
resentatives in the field are very 
important but all contacts cannot 
be of this personal nature. Con- 
tacts of other kinds must be em- 
ployed in many situations. Any 
well conceived good-will building 
program should give attention to every contact which 
might conceivably be improved to aid in gaining the de- 
sired objective. Yet these contact media are so numer- 
ous that some of them may be easily overlooked and not 
receive the attention which they deserve. Among the 
customer contacts which cannot be classed as personal are 
the written or printed communications and telephone con- 
tacts. The opportunity oi improving customer relations 
by bettering the quality of customer communications 1s 
so often overlooked that it seems desirable to review the 
possibilities which lie in this direction. 


Customer Correspondence 


All letters from the company, no matter what their 
purpose or subject or by whom written fall in this 
category. It is easy enough to believe that all letters 
addressed to the company’s patrons satisfactorily serve 
their purpose and at the same time carry a friendly 
note, but a careful review of correspondence files will 
in nearly every case show room for decided improve- 
ment. Many gas companies have adopted the policy of 
never writing a letter where a personal call will serve, 
but written communications require letters and in some 
cases a letter will serve even better than a personal call. 
Such letters are often dictated by individuals in the 
department concerned. These persuns naturally hold 
their positions because of their experience in or fa- 
miliarity with the work of their particular department 
and not because of their training or experience in letter 
writing. Their ability as correspondents may not be of 
a high standard. Once it is realized that every message 
which goes to customers on the company letterhead 
can be made a medium for communicating something 
besides the information which prompts its preparation, 
the importance of more careful training of dictators of 
correspondence and supervision of this important cus- 
tomer contact medium will be appreciated. 

Such departments as the operating, engineering, col- 
lection, and accounting quite often center their attention 
upon the subject matter without giving enough consid- 
eration to the possibility of conveying a friendly feel- 
ing to the addressee. Discourtesy will seldom be en- 
countered in correspondence files and with few excep- 
tions it will be found that the phraseology or tone 


which may be criticized was unintentional. Among the 
common errors are positive statements, threats or im- 
plications, and curtness. Customers’ letters are often 
poorly constructed in that they lack continuity, direct- 
ness, and brevity. Because gas companies serve all 
manners of people, it is highly desirable that corre- 
spondence be brief and plain, avoiding long sentences, 
weighty phrases, and big words. Many gas men read- 
ing these remarks will feel that it is mere repetition of 
well understood facts, but checks made in the cor- 
respondence files of representative gas companies show 
that even the simplest fundamentals of good letter 
writing are frequently violated. It is the writer’s in- 
tention to direct attention to the need of supervision 
and improvement rather than to prepare a treatise on 
correspondence. 

Once the need for improvement is admitted the 
question of how it may be effected will naturally arise. 
This can only be accomplished by training those en- 
trusted with dictating letters addressed to customers. 
Some companies have found that this work requires 
a special aptitude which is not always found in the 
departmental employes or their supervisors. Since it 
appeared to be too great a task to develop able corre- 
spondents in all departments the duty has in many 
instances been delegated to one or more individuals in 
the organization who have demonstrated their talent for 
such work. These men either prepare letters for all 


Chicago, Illinois, 
October 20, 1929. 


Mr. A. B. Keyes, 
412 Pine Street, 
Joliet, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


I am glad to welcome you as one 
of our new customers and thank you for your 
patronage. 


The intention of our entire or- 
ganization is to serve you courteously and 
well. If at any time you do not receive 
the satisfactory service to which you are 
entitled, I will consider it a favor if you 
inform me so that I may give your wishes my 
personal attention. 


Very truly yours, 
tat 
District Manager, 


REC-c, 
Example of “Welcome” Letter 
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departments or review all letters before they are mailed. 
Another plan used is to have all dictation handled by the 
correspondence department which sees that the infor- 
mation or data submitted by the various departments 
is incorporated in a letter containing the other essentials 
before it is sent out. In lieu of using neither of these 
plans, copies of all letters written may be sent to an 
individual or department whose duty it is to review 
them and point out mistakes and opportunities for im- 
provement to dictators. Under this plan the quality 
of correspondence will gradually improve. The need 
for a more careful check on outgoing mail and steps 
for improving company correspondence certainly exists 
and any action taken along this line will pay big divi- 
dends in the form of good-will. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
October 20, 1929. 


Mr. O. S. Darnell, 
526 Viashington Avenue, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your request 
service at the above address is being dis- 
continued. We regret that you are no 
longer to be one of our family of customers. 


It has been a pleasure for us to 
serve you and our best wishes go with you 
to your new location. 


Sincerely, 


District Manager. 


RKC-c. 
Example of “Farewell” Letter 


All letters sent out by gas companies are not in 
answer to communications from the customers. 
Courtesy letters have been used with great success by 
gas companies. Such letters are being used to welcome 
new customers, to thank customers for merchandise 
purchased, and bid goodbye to customers when they 
go off service, 

Welcome letters may be addressed new customers 
immediately after they are connected. Care should be 
taken to avoid sending them to old customers who have 
merely moved to another location. They should be 
brief, carefully prepared in simple language and con- 
vey a friendly and unaffected message. Some com- 
panies insist that welcome letters carry the signature of 
an officer of the company but under some types of com- 
pany organization the district manager or other indi- 
vidual in charge of a particular division is the logical 
one to sign them. Stamped signatures ought never be 
used. Well worded welcome letters create a favorable 
reaction toward companies which have used this means 
of communicating to the customer the company’s in- 
terest in his patronage and welfare. They add a human 
touch to a business relationship and no small part of 
their effectiveness is due to the fact that they are un- 
expected. 
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Thank you letters are not in general use and their 
field is somewhat restricted. They convey the com- 
pany’s appreciation to purchasers of appliances or for 
payments received for such sales. This deviation from 
the usual business procedure favorably impresses the 
patron by giving special recognition to the individual. 
Care must be taken to avoid introducing sales appeals 
or other thoughts which might discount the real purpose 
of thank you letters because their value as good-will 
letters is destroyed if the recipient gets the idea that the 
letter has some selfish motive. Other opportunities to 
use courtesy letters are apologies for interruptions or 
periods of poor service. Invitations to visit plants or 
offices may also be classified as good-will building cor- 
respondence since they have a decided effect upon the 
attitude of the recipient even when the invitation they 
carry is not accepted. 

Farewell letters are those addressed to customers 
who have discontinued service. They carry words of 
appreciation for the customer’s patronage, express 
regret at the severance of business relations, and wish 
the customer success and happiness in his new home. 
The hope that the company may later have the oppor- 
tunity of serving the addressee is sometimes added. 
Receipt of a farewell message from a corporation im- 
presses the customer with the thought that the gas 
company did value his patronage and has gone to un- 
usual ends to tell him so. The value of such communi- 
cations in the social world is too well recognized and 
established to permit any doubt of their value in the 
business world. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
Osteber 20, 1929. 


Mr. J. L. Paulson, 
631 Patterson Avenue, 
Kankakee, Illinois, 


Dear Sir: 


You have been kind enough to favor 
us with the purchase of a gas water heater. 
We thank you for this purchase and trust it 
is giving you complete satisfaction. 


Our purpose in selling merchendise 
is to insure your obtaining appliances which 
will enable you to make the best possible 
use of our service. ‘We do not consider a 
sale complete until you are satisfied. Ad- 
vice or assistance regarding the use or 
operation of the appliance will be promptly 
furnished when requested. 


Very truly yours, 


(a aS re 


District Manager. 
Example of “Thank-You” Letter 


Monthly Statements are sometimes employed as a 
medium for carrying messages of various kinds to cus- 
tomers. The range of information so communicated 
varies widely. Illustrations of this practice are warn- 
ings against permitting unidentified company repre- 
sentatives to enter premises, instructions as how to 
read meters, announcements of store openings, changes 
in rates, new policies, or service messages designed to 
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promote public relations. Such messages are often- 
times alternated with advertisements. Although the 
bill is without question a splendid medium for reach- 
ing customers there is a growing tendency to consider 
the bill as having a definite purpose and a belief that 
customers should not have advertising or other infor- 
mation forced upon them in this way. 

For similar reasons many gas companies frown upon 
the practice of inclosing printed matter with bills. If 
not restricted so much advertising material and cus- 
tomer communications will find its way into the bill 
envelope that the bill itself may be lost. It has been 
demonstrated that many customers object to having 
printed matter inclosed with their bills. Opinion is 
divided as to the propriety of this practice but without 
queston care must always be used to avoid overdoing 
the matter. 

Other customer communications which have been 
widely used with gratifying results are neatly printed 
notices containing information of value to patrons such 
as changes in company personnel, location of offices, 


You and Your ih. 
Are Cordially Shite toa 
Tall Croking A:hool 


MONDAY - TUESDAY - WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 





OCTOBER 7,8 AND 9 - AT 7:30 P.M 
in the | 
' 


J. STERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL 
25th and Austin Boulevard, Cicero 


‘Three interesting evenings featuring new autumn 
recipes, helpful advice on planning daily meals, and many 


time-saving suggestions for the homemaker . . . Musi« 


by Justin Brothers Concert Orchestra . . . Programs 
arranged by Mrs. Eva Hawkins Shanks, Director of 
the Home Service Department of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois . . . Be sure to attend 


all three sessions . .. You may win a valuable prize 








Example of Good-|Vill building copy. Cover of wmvitation to 
attend Cooking School 


reading dates, or announcement of events, such as cook- 
ing schools and demonstrations. Some companies also 
send out greeting cards during the holiday season. If 
properly prepared such communications do produce 
good-will. 

Advertising 


There is a growing tendency in the utility industry 
to devote a portion at least of purchased advertising 
space to institutional or good-will advertising. Such 
copy may be alternated with the merchandise ads and 
will help inform the public relative .to the company, its 
management, and policies. An important move in this 
direction is to use space to advertise the community 
or territory served. By doing its part to help build up 
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the city or the territory the company naturally creates 
good-will in the minds of citizens who have a mutual 
interest in such progress. 


Telephone Contacts 


Much has been written regarding telephone contacts. 
It is sufficient to point out that since a goodly portion of 
customer contacts are handled over the telephone too 
much attention cannot be given the subject. Constant 
supervision and training is necessary if the telephone 
contacts are to be of an acceptable quality. Most em- 
ployes wish to answer the telephone in the proper man- 
ner and welcome instructions which will improve their 
manner or phraseology. Telephone manuals setting 
forth the better methods and phraseology are very 
helpful in this direction, Companies which have pre- 
pared manuals of this kind report that immediately 
after their distribution a decided improvement could be 
noticed in the quality of telephone contacts with patrons. 
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You ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 


THE OPENING OF THE PusLic SERVICE BUILDING 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1928 
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A dignified but friendly invitation to attend opening of new 
company building 


Communications with customers is a subject con- 
cerning which much could be said and written since it 
has so many angles. The object of this writing is to 
cite the possibilities which lie in this direction and to 
urge gas companies to take advantage of them by either 
adopting new ideas or improving procedures already 
employed. It cannot be denied that customer com- 
munications have an important bearing upon the atti- 
tude of customers toward the company and that any 
productive effort made in this direction will react to 
the certain benefit of the company concerned. 


a an 


Training Gas Company Employees 


There are still some companies that train only 
certain employees ; others that train just the office groups, 
and still others that do little or nothing in the way of 
employee education or training. In view of the fact 
that the logical place to seek supervisory timber is 
among the rank and file of the organization, lack of 
proper training of the employee deprives the manage- 
ment of an opportunity to capitalize promotions to su- 
pervisory positions and forces it to seek candidates for 
these important places outside of the organization. This 
is costly, creates dissatisfaction in the ranks, slows up 
service, lowers production, and, during the long process 
of educating the newcomer, causes a good deal of un- 
necessary annoyance to the customer and worry to the 
management.— Vm. L. Diehl, 1929 A. G. A. Convention. 
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Low-Temperature Carbonization 


Summary of economic conditions and experimental results reported 


by British Fuel Research Board 


the year in the commercial development of low 

temperature carbonization. The capacity of the 
plant installed in this country, and actually producing, 
has been materially increased, while a number of further 
plants are under erection. Companies have now been 
formed with a total nominal capital of over £5,500,000 
for the development of some twenty-six different 
processes, while further capital is being spent with the 
same object by companies having other objects as well. 
It is difficult to say definitely what is the capacity of 
plant in actual operation at any time, but plant with a 
rated capacity of well over 1,000 tons a day is in ex- 
istence in this country, while further plant with a nom- 
inal capacity of over 6,000 tons a day is stated to be in 
course of erection. These figures indicate that wide- 
spread interest is being taken in both technical and fi- 
nancial circles and that very substantial progress is be- 
ing made. 

The processes being developed include both externally 
and internally heated retorts, with and without arrange- 
ments for stirring the coal during carbonization. The 
different types of plant all have their own character- 
istics, and the selection of a plant for any particular set 
of conditions must take these into consideration. 


(te sear in the progress has been made during 


Too Early to Predict Success 


It is still too early to say whether low temperature 
carbonization of coal will eventually prove an economic 
success on a really large scale or to say which of the 
various processes are most likely to prove successful. 
Some of the processes are, at the present time, doubt- 
less working at a profit, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they could do so if the scale of working were 
greatly increased, or if the same process were applied to 
other coals, or under different conditions. The follow- 
ing remarks will indicate some of the points that must 
be taken into consideration in attempting to estimate 
the success of large scale operation, and will show why 
it is impossible to say that any low temperature process. 
as such, is a commercial success except in terms of the 
particular local circumstances of its operation. 

In any system of carbonization a certain proportion 
of the heat value of the coal is necessarily lost during 
the process. This loss, together with the operating 
costs, must be compensated for by the higher value of 
the products. The products are coke, tar, gas and am- 
moniacal liquor. The calorific value per Ib. of the coke 
is roughly the same as that of the coal from which it 
was made, consequently when valued on a thermal basis 
it will fetch only the same price as an equal weight of 
the raw coal. It follows that, when the raw coal is 


suitable for the purpose for which the coke is to be 
used, the loss in weight of solid fuel and the cost of 
operating the process, including the cost of heating the 
retorts, must be met entirely by the receipts from the 
Where the coke is to be used for a pur- 


gas and tar. 


pose for which the original coal is not suited, e.g., when 
a cheap slack is being converted into a lump coke suit- 
able for domestic purposes, the price obtained for the 
coke may cover the cost of the coal used, and even 
leave a margin towards the cost of working. The price 
obtainable for the gas will depend on the quality of the 
gas and the purpose for which it is to be used. The 
highest price, if the process produces a gas of suitable 
quality, is obtainable where the gas can be disposed of 
as town’s gas, i.e. to a gas undertaking. Where this is 
not possibie, the gas can be used for any heating pur- 
poses required in the neighborhood of the plant, and in 
this case the price obtainable depends solely on the cost 
of alternative methods of providing the heat required. 
This may even be lower than the cost of an equivalent 
amount of the coal used for treatment when compared 
on a thermal basis. 


Determining Factors 


Every individual undertaking must be considered on 
its merits, with due regard, on the one hand, to the 
nature of the coal it is proposed to treat, and the avail- 
able supply, and, on the other, to the outlets for the 
coke, tar and gas. On these factors will depend the 
type of plant, and the site for the plant, that is most 
likely to be capable of working at a profit. The work- 
ing costs of a plant include labor power, supervision, 
maintenance, depreciation and interest on capital. A 
fairly correct estimate of most of these items can be 
made by competent men with a knowledge of the local 
conditions and of the working of any plant that has 
been operating on a commercial scale for a compara- 
tively short period. The question of maintenance and 
depreciation, however, is a difficult one, and the life 
of the retorts will have an important bearing on the 
ultimate balance sheet. The life can only be ascer- 
tained with certainty by working the retorts until they 
require renewal, and unless the life is short and re- 
placement expenses heavy, this must take a consider- 
able time. 


Rule Does Not Always Obtain 


It will be seen from the above that it does not follow 
that a plant which is successful in one environment will 
be necessarily successful if operated elsewhere on a 
different coal, or vice versa. Neither does it follow 
that an extension of an existing successful plant will 
necessarily also be a success. The cheaper grades of 
coal are only cheap because they are essentially a by- 
product resulting from the production of the higher- 
priced grades, and in most cases they do not bear their 
full share of the mining costs, in consequence the avail- 
ability depends on the demand for the higher-priced 
grades. In so far as manufactured coke can compete 
financially with high-priced coal it will affect the de- 
mand for the latter, and hence the supply of cheap coal 
for coke manufacture. The scale on which low tem- 
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perature carbonization is carried out at present is insuf- 
ficient for this effect to show itself to any appreciable 
extent, but should any considerable proportion of the 
40 million tons of raw coal at present burned annually 
for domestic purposes be replaced by smokeless fuel, 
the demand for household coal will be correspondingly 
reduced, and the resulting loss to the mining industry 
cannot be made good if coal for carbonizing is sold at 
the price now ruling for slack coal. 


Tar-Oil Price Uncertain 


The price obtainable for the tar-oil is still uncertain. 
Up to the present there has been little difficulty in dis- 
posing of the limited amounts produced, and prices of 
the order of 6d. or more per gallon have been obtained, 
but this has probably been mostly used for purposes 
other than fuel. The spirit scrubbed from the gas, and 
the lighter fractions of the tar, yield when refined an 
excellent motor spirit, but only to the extent of 2 or 3 
gallons per ton of coal treated. The remainder of the 
tar can be used as a fuel oil, but for this purpose it is 
inferior to petroleum fuel oil with which it would com- 
pete in the market. The cost of petroleum fuel oil at 
British ports during 1928 averaged about 3d. a gallon. 
The best method of utilizing the tar-oils is still uncer- 
tain ; it seems possible that the most satisfactory method 
will be either to “crack” the tar, or to “hydrogenate” 
it; either method, if a suitable technique can be worked 
out, will result in the production of motor spirit. 


In purely low temperature processes the amount of 
ammonia formed is so small that the cost of recovery 
of ammonium sulphate from the liquor exceeds the 
value of the sulphate, so that the ammoniacal liquor 
cannot be considered an asset. 


The above remarks should not be taken as being pes- 
simistic or discouraging, it seems likely that there are 
situations where low temperature carbonization of coal 
can be made to pay. The factors mentioned really gov- 
ern the ultimate saturation point, and there is room for 
large developments before this is reached. Really large 
scale development must in any case, and of necessity, 
be a gradual process. 


Results of Tests 


As has been stated in previous reports, sanction was 
given in 1924 for the Director of Fuel Research to carry 
out tests of plants for the low temperature carboniza- 
tion of coal, with the object of ascertaining the quality 
and quantity of the yields of coke, tar, gas and am- 
monia, the throughput of the plant, working tempera- 
tures, and generally as much information as can be ob- 
tained, from a test of only some days duration, con- 
cerning the ease of running and technical performance 
of the plant. No charge is made for these tests, but the 
actual running of the plant is in the hands of the own- 
ers, who provide the necessary supervision and labor as 
well as the coal and any power, etc., required. The 
Fuel Research staff observes and takes measurements, 
but does not interfere with the working of the plant. 
Before such a test is undertaken the Director of Fuel 
Research must be satisfied that the plant is sufficiently 
developed to warrant a test, and is of such a size that 
the technical results can be translated into those to be 
obtained from a commercial plant. 


Six reports on tests carried out under this scheme 
have been published, including one, during the year 
under review, on the Maclaurin plant working at the 
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Dalmarnock Gas Works of the Glasgow Corporation, 
which was carried out in May 1928. This plant was 
designed for carbonizing weakly caking coals in lump 
form; it has been in operation for some three years, 
and the test fully substantiated the technical claims 
made. 


Efficient Method of Coal Heating 


The unit plant is perhaps better described as a “pro- 
ducer” than as a “retort,” and the coal is carbonized by 
the heat produced by the combustion in the retort of a 
portion of the coke formed. This forms a very efficient 
method of heating the coal, but necessarily results in 
the production of a large volume of gas of low calorific 
value. The yield of gas per ton of coal as charged in 
the test (9.5 per cent.) moisture amounted to 30,010 cu. 
ft., but the calorific value averaged 233 B. T. U. per cu. 
ft., the thermal yield being 69.9 therms per ton of coal 
as charged. This may be compared with a yield of 
some 30 therms with a calorific value of 700 to 1,000 
B.T.U. per cu. ft., which is usually obtained with an ex- 
ternally heated “low temperature” retort. The plant 
was worked during the test in: the manner usually 
adopted at Glasgow, and yielded 10.8 cwt. of coke per 
ton of coal as charged. This coke is normally screened, 
and that portion (some 75 per cent. of the whole) 
which remains on a % in. screen is sold as a domestic 
fuel under the name of “Kincoal,” for which there is a 
good local demand. Gas such as is produced by this 
plant is suitable for gas engines and for a number of 
industrial heating purposes. 


Condition for Commercial Success 


Only certain types of coal can be used in this plant, 
but given a suitable coal the plant is simple to operate, 
and the maintenance costs should be low, but its com- 
mercial success must depend primarily on the existence 
of a suitable use for the gas. 


Applications for tests have been received from the 
owners of two further types of plants, the “Babcock” 
plant installed at the Dunston Electricity Works of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Electric Supply Co., Ltd., and de- 
scribed in a paper by R. P. Sloan, read -before the 
World Power Conference in London, September, 1928, 
and the Turner Plant installed at Coalburn, Lanark- 
shire. 


The Babcock plant is intended to work in conjunction 
with steam boilers, the tar-oils being recovered and the 
coke and gas burned under the boilers. Arrangements 
for carrying out the test are in hand, but certain altera- 
tions are necessary to ensure accurate measurement of 
the products, and the owners are desirous of making 
other alterations at the same time which they think will 
improve the working of the plant. The completion of 
these alterations is awaited before final arrangements 
are made for the test. 


The Turner plant has been described in the technical 
press, and is of the type where the carbonization is car- 
ried out by super-heated steam introduced into the 
retort. It has certain unique features which are 
claimed to be advantageous. The test was carried out 
at the end of March and beginning of April, 1929, and 
the results are being worked out. 


The table herewith summarizes the results obtained 
by the various tests carried out. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TESTS OF LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION PLANTS 

















Name of Process: Parker Midland Coal Fusion Freeman Crozier Maclaurin Fuel 
Products Rotary Multiple Research 
Name of Coal: “Dalton Kirkby Briquettes Welbeck Kirkby Hawkhill Virgin “Dalton 
Main.” Top as Cannel. Top Seam. Main.” 
Hard Charged Hard 
(from (Washed 
Washed Slack). 
Slack). 
Moisture (as charged)... 5.1 — 14.5 18 13.2 11.4 9.5 37 
Proximate Analysis (air- 
dried coal:)— ........ 
pS aE ee 2.4 9.6 9.7 1.8 9.3 8.3 9.2 2.5 
Volatile matter less . ‘ 
ee 35.8 32.5 35.1 46.6 32.2 35.2 36.6 32.6 
Fixed carbon ......... 57.2 52.6 49.8 36.8 51.8 45.7 51.6 58.5 
fe: ee eee 4.6 5.3 5.4 14.8 6.7 10.8 2.6 6.4 
Caking Index .......... 19 - an — — 4 12 16 
Utimate Analysis (dry 
QU) kon pickas ehh 
DR GACT wie bcantiinds 4.75 5.94 5.97 15.00 6.34 11.77 2.93 6.2 
CAPE ices Sais a ccouas 80.05 77.72 77.36 70.20 75.55 71.40 79.00 80.1 
a a ae 4.95 4.91 4.46 6.32 4.84 4.84 5.27 5.0 
TE 5 a. «as unk wid eee 1.10 0.96 1.21 0.78 1.12 0.80 0.75 1.5 
fer re. 1.60 1.94 1.47 1.50 1.44 1.58 1.99 0.9 
Difference (oxygen and 
pe SE OP 7.40 8.53 9.53 6.20 10.71 9.61 10.06 6.3 
Solid Product— ........ ; 
Cet Cire oo ea 14.7 — 8.8 12.0 15.5 15.4 12.12 15.7 
Volatile matter, p. ct. 
CARIES: ai car ates 4.2 — 2.0 9.7 16.9 14.6 3.9 6.1 
Breeze through %-in. 
oo; mesh, p. Ch. isu... 47 — 15.0 99.6 100.0 17.4 96 17.2 
Temperature of carboni- - 
“SL Spee 550-850 — up to up to 488 up to - 625 
,200 550 800 
, Pee See 51.1 21.1 (16.4) 17.8 17.3 
*Yield, gallons per ton .. 19.1 -- 24.5 + (2.4) 
— 1.057 1.028 1.035 1.050 
Specific gravity ........ 1.063 — 1.076 
Up to 170° C., p. ct. by 
WIE 5.4 5kt Suctdicaen 4.7 _— 1.1 — 6.9 4.1 1.1 3.4 
SE Os. as i skaya es 149 — 3.9 —_ 9.5 11.7 13.9 14.7 
reg! oer 12.9 — 4.1 ~— 13.9 11.9 16.0 11.1 
TNO Mk iio Vs PS 18.1 — oe _— — — 12.8 — 
EE NE Sibi ik disiens 5 ose — — — _— — 15.7 — — 
CP Rp atesaewass — — 26.9 — 29.8 -- _ — 
BP Ge ica ciecaccs — — a — _ —_ — 23.4 
gg ere — — we oa _ — 20.3 —- 
| Tie SE een 48.4 — 63.2 — 39.3 55.9 35.5 45.8 
PERE EE eT, SRF 1.0 — 0.8 — 0.6 0.7 0.4 1.6 
Tar acids, p. ct. by vol- 
GUE A's sd dees beens 17.1 — 13.4 — 24.5 14.3 38.5 -~ 
*Spirit from gas, gallons 
ee SO... 6eas wens 1.88 ~~ — 3.8 0.85 0.80 1.5 1.5 
|. SP pa ee 
Volume of gas, cu. ft. 
aero 5,820* — 58,300 2,790* 1,860* 7,400* 30,010 5,390* 


Calorific value, B.Th.U. 


per cu. 2.5. 700 -— 193 1,070 914 323 233 719 
ENE is ob ka Ate Seah 40.7* — 112.5 29.9* 17.0* 23.9* 69.9 38.7* 
8) eee 4.0 — 1.6 6.5 11.5 11.2 9.3 4.0 
RA ta bt ha: cosh seek ie 43 — — 13.2 5.2 2.6 1.0 3.4 
Ee clon pat alienate 1.0 — — 1.0 0.8 1.1 -- 1.0 
Pits nis:s <a bau cdeweie 6.1 — 28.1 6.4 6.3 6.8 15.3 6.6 
EEE ee. Ser 37.2 — 16.6 17.1 11.1 12.2 28.4 31.3 
oe eee ee 39.6 — 4.4 49.5 50.6 16.7 68 42.6 
A an B50 Uo incpeta dk tuted ea 78 — 49.3 6.3 14.5 49.4 39.2 10.6 
<< SE ee 1.23 — — 1.59 1.4 1.32 1.34 1.27 

(about) - 





* Calculated to dry coal. 
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K. H. Logan, Chief of Electrolysis Section, U. S. Bureau of Standards, with some of the test samples to be used in in- 
vestigating the causes and extent of pipe corrosion. 
© Underwood & Underwood, Inc., Washington 


The Selection of Protection For 


Proposed Pipe Lines 


By K. H. Logan, 


Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


ITHIN the last few years the importance of 

soil action on buried pipes has become more 
generally recognized and recently progressive 
operators of gas and oil lines have in several instances 
attempted to take account of soil characteristics in plan- 
ning new lines. Whether a proposed line should be pro- 
tected against soil action is entirely an economic problem. 
Its solution has been discussed at length by Weidner of 
the Prairie Pipe Line Company’, by Bly*® of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, and others. Whatever the 
method used it must take account of two factors, the 
corrosiveness of the soil and the extension of the useful 
life of the pipe by the method of protection to be em- 
ployed. It is well therefore to consider the status of 
our knowledge of methods of determining these factors. 
If a new line is to parallel an old one the corrosion his- 





Presented before Meeting of Maryland Public Utilities As- 
sociation, August, 1929. 

Publication Ap*roved by the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards of the U. § Department of Commerce 


tory of the latter is the best index of what may happen 
to the new line, but pipe line history records many in- 
stances of two or more parallel lines where the newer 
line gave the shorter service. While the poorer perform- 
ance may have been because of poorer pipe material there 
is evidence indicating that the relative positions of the 
lines and perhaps the mere fact that one was rusted and 
the other clean are factors in the corrosion problem. 

3y the proper comparison of soil conditions along a 
line where the corrosion history is known with soils along 
a proposed pipe line route it should be possible to fore- 
tell the corrosion to be expected on the new line. Un- 
fortunately little is known regarding the elements which 
make a soil corrosive.- In general we may expect cor- 
rosion in soils which remain moist for long periods, in 
soils high in soluble salts, in clay soils which shrink 
greatly on drying and in soils high in organic matter. 
Anyone with considerable pipe line experience can pick 
out in a rough way some localities where corrosion can 
be expected and others it is improbable but if he is re- 
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quested to prove that his decisions are correct he will en- 
counter considerable difficulty. Attempts to determine 
the corrosiveness of soils by chemical analysis are usu- 
ally disappointing, probably because the corrosion along 
a line is determined not only by the chemical elements in 
the soil adjacent to the pipe but by rainfall, drainage, 
method of backfilling, the differences in soils at different 
points along the line and the lines or apparatus to which 
the line in question is connected. 


Methods for Determining Corrosiveness 


In addition to chemical analysis several methods of 
determining the inherent corrosiveness of the soil have 
been developed. Dr. Holler*, at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, found a rough relation between the total acid in 
the soil and the corrosiveness of eastern soils as indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Standards soil-corrosion speci- 
mens. In the west where soils are quite different three 
methods are being used. One* consists essentially of de- 
termining the electrical resistivity of the soil, a second” 
assumes that soil action is proportional to the fate of 
electrolytic corrosion when a section of pipe is made 
anodic in a sample of the soil saturated with water. A 
third method® bases soil corrosivity on the voltage re- 
quired to start the flow of current from an iron or steel 
electrode in soil and on the resistivity of the soil. This 
method which was originated by J. F. Putnam has recent- 
lv been somewhat modified as to method of obtaining re- 
sults. 





Removing Specimens from the Field 


Probably there is merit in each of these tests. Exten- 
sive comparisons of the methods have not been made and 
the reliability of all of them is yet to be fully determined. 

Assuming for the moment that a pipe owner has de- 
termined to his own satisfaction by some method the ex- 
pected life of the proposed line in each type of soil 
through which it must pass, he faces the problem of se- 
lecting for the seriously corrosive areas some protection 
which will justify its cost. How long will a proposed 
protective coating prolong the life of his pipe? 


Research Associates At Work 


For more than a vear the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute has had a research associate working under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Standards on this problem. 
Most of his time has been devoted to the inspection of 
coatings applied to oil lines. Last December he made a 
preliminary report’ on his work. A number of oil men 
have also reported the results of their experiments. It 
appears that certain soils tend to destroy many coatings 
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through mechanical action, that some coatings that are 
satisfactory under certain soil conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory elsewhere and that in the past many coatings have 
failed either through faulty preparation of the pipe to 
be protected or on account of improper application of 
the coating material. 





Apparatus for Testing Protective Coatings 


Although many coating salesmen cite numerous in- 
stances of remarkable service rendered by their materials 
there are now available very few data on pipe coat- 
ings from which a prospective purchaser can make an 
intelligent estimate of the life extension which he can 
expect for his line under his own soil conditions. To get 
a better idea of the behavior of coatings under typical 
soil conditions the American Gas Association has recently 
placed a research associate at the Bureau of Standards 
to conduct field tests of coatings. With the cooperation 
of makers of coatings he is now preparing to bury ap- 
proximately 40 coatings in fourteen carefully selected lo- 
cations. Within a few years we hope to learn how these 
coatings behave when properly applied. The American 
Petroleum Institute is considering somewhat similar tests 
on working lines. 


The Water Factor 

Several laboratory methods of testing protective coat- 
ings have been proposed most of which involve in one 
way or another the absorption of water by the coating. 
The author has been experimenting with a method® in 
which he places a coated pipe in moist soil and measures 
the electrical resistance of the coating from time to time. 
The change in resistance appears in most cases to be 
caused by absorption of moisture by the coating. F. W. 
Karl reports satisfactory results from a method in which 
he forms a galvanic cell by placing a coated pipe in salt 
water in which a carbon rod is also placed. As moisture 
penetrates the coating a current flows which can be 
measured and the time before this current starts as well 
as the rate of increase indicate the usefulness of the coat- 
ing. 

E. P. Bly’ has described a method of testing in which 
the coating is applied to a steel plate on which is placed 
sand wet with a salt solution. Six volts are impressed 
between the plate and another electrode in contact with 
the sand. and the time required for the breakdown of the 
coating is determined. 
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Specimens for Coating Tests 


It will be noted that all of these tests are dependent 
upon the absorption of moisture by the coating and in 
one way or another measure this. Dr. Z. C. Loebel pre- 
sented at the Bureau of Standards soil corrosion confer- 
ence some data indicating that for certain types of coat- 
ings electrical insulating properties are not essential. 


Moisture Tests Not Conclusive 


While it may be granted that corrosion will not occur 
in the absence of all moisture, such a condition is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain and the relation between the 
ability of a coating to exclude moisture and its power to 
prevent corrosion has not been fully demonstrated. The 
moisture tests described above are therefore not conclu- 
sive. Probably they are satisfactory for certain types of 
coatings but there is some doubt as to their application to 
greases and coatings containing inhibitors. On the other 
hand certain data’ indicate that pinholes in coatings ac- 
celerate corrosion and that a coating containing pinholes 
may cause a rate of corrosion in excess of that on un- 
coated pipe. 

Our methods of testing coatings are therefore in much 
the same status as our methods of determining soil cor- 
rosiveness. Progress is being made, but the work is only 
started. 

The outlook for the ultimate solution of pipe line pro- 


Corrosion of Oil Storage Tanks 


Valuable information on the subject of oil storage 
tank corrosion is being obtained by the Petroleum Ex- 
periment Station of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and 
the State of Oklahoma. The great interest manifested 
by the petroleum industries in the subject of oil tank 
corrosion is probably due to several causes; first, the 
development of fields in which high-sulphur petroleum 
and hydrogen sulphide-bearing gases are being pro- 
duced, and second, the use of vapor-tight tanks, as cor- 
rosion often takes place to such an extent that vapor- 
tight tanks become leaky. 

To carry on this investigation a fully equipped lab- 
oratory for making water analyses, photomicrographs, 
gas analyses, and various sulphur determinations for 
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Specimens for Soil Corrosion Study 


tection as an economic problem is good, but at present 
such a solution is possible only in exceptional cases. Usu- 
ally it is now impossible to estimate with any satisfactory 
degree of accuracy either the life of a bare pipe line in 
new territory or the extension of life to be expectd from 
a protective coating. 
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water, oil, and gas has been established on the lease. 
In addition to the chemical determinations many ob- 
servations are continually made on the tank battery 
iiself. Each tank is equipped with ten thermocouples 
located at various strategic points, the temperatures 
being determined at regular intervals with a potentio- 
meter. Each tank is also equipped with mercury-actu- 
ated recording thermometers. Complete records are 
maintained of the actual operating conditions in each 
tank, for example, if the tank is filling with crude oil, 
standing full, being emptied by the pipe line, or standing 
empty. Humidity determinations are made on the 
vapors in each tank. Test strips are suspended in two 
of the tanks; aluminum strips in one and steel strips in 
the other. At the end of each 60-day period a test strip 
is removed from each tank to provide specimens for 
tensile strength determinations and microscopic studies. 
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Mathematical Calculation of the Energy 
of Flow of Gas, of Injector Action and 
Gas Speed in Gas Burners 


By Walter Schlechtriem 


Das Gas und Wasserfach, 1929, pages 222-228 


HE following formulae and 
calculations are not to be con- 
sidered in the nature of a 

strictly scientific investigation of the 
flow of the gas in the gas burner, but 
rather as a basis of support for the 
activity of the gas industry in the industrial field. 

These calculations are on a development of the author’s 
experience in such work. 

A short description of the development of the follow- 
ing technical calculations might be of advantage in sub- 
stantiating the claim that is made for them, namely, that 
they are of practical applicability. Complaints from gas 
users that the gas was bad led the author to institute 
investigations in many instances to determine the cause, 
and he found for the most part that the gas burner 
neither was suited for the purpose for which it was 
being used, nor was it economical as far as gas con- 
sumption was concerned because of defects in its en- 
tire design and faulty condition. Some of these burners 
were constructed by laymen, by concerns, which were 
concerned with building the special machine which was 
used for the operation, without however paying any at- 
tention to the thermal conditions under which the ma- 
chine was to be used. Soot-producing burners, burning 
gas with a luminous flame and ordinary range burners 
increased in size to meet the requirements for a large 
gas flame were found in many instances. Too large 
inlets and outlets for air and combustion gases were 
also frequently found. Such burners consumed consid- 
erable gas in heating up useless volumes of air passing 
through the burner. This condition prevailed partic- 
ularly in those cases where a gas burner was used to 
take the place of coke or coal heating, the burner being 
built into the furnace. 


Need for Special Burner Data 


Although properly designed burners with temperature 
regulators, ignition devices and safety devices have been 
available for some time, nevertheless there are numer- 
ous cases wherein the regular standard burner cannot 
be properly used. The cost of developing new burners 
and apparatus, which are heated by gas, or of making 
improvements and rebuilding existing installations has 
been an obstacle in the way of the introduction of gas 
for industrial purposes and will continue to be so, until 
the consumer is convinced of the economy of gas. The 
industrial plant seldom possesses a thermal expert in 
its organization and it, therefore, remains for the gas 
company to furnish the necessary technical and eco- 
nomic advice and information regarding the use of gas 
as industrial fuel. It has been stated above that a 
special burner for certain purposes is not always manu- 
factured and on the market and it, consequently, be- 
hooves the gas engineer, connected with the gas com- 
pany, to design such a burner or to improve the burner 





This data is used as a basis 
for the design and construc- 
tion of the burner—An ex- 
ample is worked out for a low 
pressure burner. 


which the industrial manufacturer 
is noW using or in fact to change the 
entire heating installation. 

It is evident that it is essential that 
the industrial manager and _sales- 
man understand the processes that 
take place in the burner, the gas demand, the gas con- 
sumption, the primary and secondary air consumption 
and to be able to design a suitable burner. If this 
knowledge is available, then it is possible to judge criti- 
cally the different features of the burner now in use in 
the quickest possible manner and to make improve- 
ments in it. 


Preliminary Calculations Substantiated 


The author has frequently had burners made in the 
shops of the gas company. Inasmuch as he did not 
have extensive experience in this field, he had to carry 
out a series of preliminary calculations based on certain 
simple assumptions. It was observed with surprise how 
well the action of the burner corresponded with the pre- 
liminary calculations, and the net result was that the 
users of industrial gas were encouraged and business 
increased. 

(The author mentions at this point that the manu- 
facture of the burners in the shops of the gas company 
was found to be an easy task.—Trans). 

A number of exact, scientific investigations on the 
flow of gas in the Bunsen burner and on the injector 
action of burner jets can be found described in the 
literature. The article by Dr. Pfotenhauer on methods 
for the design of gas burners in Journal fuer Gas 
beleuchtung and Wasserversorgung, 1913, page 486 and 
on the influence of the mixing tube form and of the 
heating of the gas-air mixture in the incandescent gas 
burner on page 1069, and furthermore on the consump- 
tion of energy in the gas flow and its use in gas light in 
Wasser and Gas, 1924, page 148, are particularly 
worthy of mention. 

Theoretical investigations of the afore-described na- 
ture may be used in practice for testing the conditions 
of flow in jets and burners; nevertheless, they do not 
afford the designer any direct means for the calcula- 
tion on the controlling factors. Furthermore, the de- 
signer usually has not the time to spend in making a 
complete search of the literature to find information 
which he can use as a basis for his design. It must also 
be mentioned that formulae, which requires a certain 
amount of mathematical skill in their use and which 
try to express in mathematical form the smallest influ- 
ences, militate against the introduction of the mathe- 
matical process in practical design and this is all the 
more true, for the reason that numerous designers pre- 
fer much rather to start from simplest facts and then 
later introduce refinements in their design. 

According to this tendency, there are devices in prac- 
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tical use which are suited for a given purpose only in a 
very approximate manner and in which a better adapta- 
bility is secured by regulating the appliance. This is 
why it is also legitimate to work with approximate 
formulae in the calculation process. This affords the 
possibility of introducing simplifications into the mathe- 
matical process, of which advantage is taken to a con- 
siderable degree in the following. The basic assump- 
tion that is made is that the gases, flowing through the 
burner, possess like temperature and like specific weight. 
furthermore, round figures are used in the formulae, 
which have been derived in part from the literature and 
are based in part on measurements carried out on ap- 
puances. Certain simple formulae of the science ot 
hydraulics can accordingly be used when these limita- 
tions are born in mind. 

Certain inaccuracies are easily incurred in the calcu- 
lations, which are incidentally difficult to detect in the 
formulae. Thus, for example, it is essential that the 
right units are used for the various factors contained 
in the formulae, such as meters, cubic meters or mill- 
imeters water, etc. (These units are converted into units 
of the English system in the following). This is the 
reason why the author has deemed it essential to ex- 
plain in considerable detail the fundamental consider- 
ations on which his calculations are based. 

Furthermore, the calculation is carried out almost 
exclusively on small magnitudes so that errors in the 
correct location of the decimal point and the like are 
avoided. Such errors are most easily avoided, when the 
calculator is afforded an opportunity of comparing his 
result with a given numerical example and this is the 
principal reason why such a calculation has been car- 
ried out and described in this article. The gas engineer 
is of course able to test the accuracy of his mathe- 
matical results by actual experiments in which measure- 
ments are made of the consumption of gas and air and 
the resulting pressures within the burner by means of 
meters and other suitable instruments. 


Factors in the Formulae 


It is known that the Bunsen burner acts as an injector 
during the admission of primary air. In order that the 
reader may get some idea of the variation in the cross- 
sectional area of the different sections through the 
burner, the following figure is given and used as a 
model, although there is no intent to make this a con- 
structive model in all its parts. 

The various parts of the burner are designated as 
below. d is a diameter, measured in millimeters 
(inches) of the different cross-sections which are as- 
sumed to be circular in form, and the various factors 
d, with their appended sub-indices then denote the fol- 
lowing : 

With the index r, the inlet tube. 
the mouth of the nozzle of this tube. 
the entrance of the 
mixing chamber. 


With the index o, 
With the index 1, 
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With the in- 
With index M, 


of the air pipe into the mixing chamber. 
dex G, gas. With the index L, air. 
gaS-air mixture. 

Other factors in the formulae are as follows. If 
a unit of surface area’ of the aforementioned parts 
with corresponding indices, measured in cubic milli- 
meters (cubic inches) ; c is the speed of the gas or gas 
mixture in millimeters per second (in inches per sec- 
ond) in the various parts of the burner, when accom- 
panied by the various indices, described above; w is 
the pressure available in millimeters of water (inches 
of water) at the various parts of the burner, desig- 
nated by the aforementioned indices ; Wa-Wm represents 
a drop in pressure in millimeters of water (inches of 
water) y is the weight of the gas with an index 
corresponding to the gases being considered and the 
points shown in the burner; q is the quantity in a sec- 
ond’s time in cubic meters (cubic feet) of the gas with 
the index as indicated above; n is the efficiency of the 
individual processes. 


Work Consumed in Parts of the Burner Acting as 
an Injector 

The work which is required to bring a gas of volume Q 
up to p atmospheres pressure and which is set free when 
the pressure is again released in a jet, is generally ex- 
pressed by means of the equation: A = 10000.0.pn, 
kgms (or in pounds; multiplied by 2.2). The factor, 
10000, is inserted into this formula to correspond to 
the surface of 10000 square centimeters (1500 square 
inches) of the cubical space Q in cubic meters (mul- 
tiply by 35 to obtain cubic feet). The factor p», is the 
average pressure obtained from the compression dia- 
gram, if the pressure p is to be attained. Under the 
condition of the small pressure differential which exists 
here it can be assumed, without introducing any great 
error into the calculations, that the final pressure p 
is immediately attained at the beginning of compres- 
sion. The error in this calculation becomes greater 
when higher pressures are used. The accuracy amounts 
to approximately eighty per cent when pressures of 
2000 millimeters (78 inches) of water are used, but 
at lower pressures the accuracy is greater. Such low 
pressures enter this picture. 

The aforedescribed formula is accordingly obtained. 
Inasmuch as p is expressed in this formula in terms 
of kilograms per square centimeter (14.7 pounds per 
square inch), in order to obtain the result in kilograms 
or pounds and inasmuch as the measurements of the 
pressure of the gas are carried out for the most part 
in terms of millimeters or inches of water, it would 
be more convenient to use the pressure unit, inches 
of water, in this formula in the place of pounds per 
square inch. The method of converting kilograms 


per square centimeter to millimeters of water is given 
below. 


As one kilogram (2.2 pounds) is the weight 
of one liter (0.26 
gallon) of water, 





With the index 2, 5 one liter being 
the entrance of the iS equivalent to one 
. . Ss S . . 
rly aa aoe "4 NASR pam * ee ro 
= tube es S a > the magnitude of 
the mixe as. & this cube is 100 
With the oo ie 4 KS ESSE cititheesines (39 
the burner outlet Vit < > inches) and as the 
or jet. With the Y, surface area is 





index 5, the outlet 


‘ 


Burner section showing dimensions used in calculations 


100 cubic centi- 
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or 6.1 cubic 


WwW 


meters inches, then we have the tol- 


lowing: p= - kilograms per square centimeter 
100 
(multiply by 14.7 to obtain pounds per square inch). 
Hence the following expression 1s obtained for the value 
w 
.A = 10000.Q. ————- or A = OQ.w. 
100.100 
kilogram-meters (multiply by 7.23 to obtain pounds) (1) 
Q is expressed in cubic meters (multiply by 35.3 to 
obtain cubic feet) in the above formula and the pres- 
sure is designated in millimeters of water, in order 
to obtain the work in terms of kilogram-meters (mul- 
tiply by 7.23 to obtain foot-pounds). When the factor 
q is used to designate the flow per second and it is 
inserted into this formula as well as other factors which 
are dependent on the time factor s, that is per second, 
then the work done will be obtained in terms per sec- 
ond. Is the following discussion, when work or energy 
is referred to, it is intended to convey the meaning of 
work done per second. 


of the work A: 


Calculation of the Quantity of Primary Air Which 
Is Entrained by the Injector Action of the 
Gas Jet 


One of the problems which we must give our atten- 
tion to here is the quantity of air, qm, 
which is converted into a gas-air mixture 
Gm and which is entrained by the injector 
action of the flow of gas of quantity, qg¢, 
emerging from the gas inlet to the burner, 
all figures being based on one second of 
time. The aforementioned quantity of air 
is lead through the burner tube to the 
burner jets under known or approximately 
known pressure conditions. 

Gas-air mixtures coming from different 
types of Bunsen burners were chemically 
analyzed to determine the proportion of 
gas and of air present in them. It is not 
possible to give here the details of this 
work, but it was found that the quantity of air en- 
trained in one Bunsen burner was 2.6 times the quan- 
tity of inflowing gas, while, in the case of a burner 
used in a gas range, this quantity was 2.92 the amount 
of gas entering the burner. It is sufficient for the 
accuracy of this calculation to determine the efficiency 
of the injector part of the burner to assume that the 
quantity of air is three times that of the gas. 

The formula, which has been described above, is the 
only one that can be used at this point in the calcula- 
tion of the efficiency of that part of the burner which 
acts as an injector apparatus. This, therefore, means 
that the energy of the gaseous flow through the section 
f,, the energy of the gas in the section fg and at the 
end of the burner tube are compared with the slowly 
flowing gaseous mixture. Inasmuch as the speed of 
the gas in the inlet pipe and in the burner tube is small, 
it may be provisionally assumed that the head which 
corresponds to this small speed can be properly ne- 
glected in these calculations. Hence, we are here con- 
cerned only with the static pressure which is available 
for conversion into speed. 

The question now arises as to the magnitude of the 
pressure drop available. This magnitude is different 
each time as one proceeds from section to section of 
the burner. However, we are concerned in this parti- 
cular instance with the absolute energy, so that the 
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pressure drop must be compared in each individual case 
with the atmospheric pressure, wg. 

The pressure drop in the section, f,, can, therefore, 
be represented as w,-w, and in the section fo, as w3-Wg. 
The quantity of gas, qa, flows per second in the section 
f, while in the second section, fs, the quantity of mix- 
ture qM. According to the principles established above, 
the following equation can be written: qm = qg+ 
qi=4=qg. The equation for the energy in the quantity 
of gas entering and leaving the burner is, therefore, 
represented by the following: qg. (w,-wa)n = (q¢ 
+q:) (ws-w,) (2). The symbol, n, denotes in this 
equation the overall efficiency. It may also be men- 
tioned that w,-w, is equal to 40 millimeters of water 
pressure or 1.6 inches. wg3-W, is also equal to 22 milli- 
meters of water pressure of 0.08 inch. This excess 
pressure at the end of the burner tube is easily estab- 
lished by actual measurement. It lies mostly between 
+1 and +2 millimeters of water (+0.04 to +0.08 
inch of water). The value which was inserted into the 
equation as indicated above was used for the purpose 
of illustrating the manner of its use. 

We are concerned with a burner which has a con- 
sumption of gas of 0.36 cubic meter per hour (equiva- 
lent to 12.7 cubic foot per hour). We accordingly have 
the following: q, = Q/3600 = 0.0001 cubic meter per 
second (or 0.0035 cubic foot per second). According 
to the above the quantity of gas-air mix- 
ture is four times the quantity of gas or 
4 X 0.0001 equal to 0.0004 cubic meter 
per second or 0.014 cubic foot per second. 

When the aforementioned figures are 
introduced into the formula and certain 
simple transformations are made, the fol- 
lowing results for the efficiency are ob- 
tained: n = 0.0005 X 2/0.0001 X 
40 = 0.20, or twenty per cent. 

The efficiency of that portion of the 
bunsen burner which acts as an injector 
appears to be quite high when calculated 
in this manner. Nevertheless, it is well 
known that all injector apparatus possess 
efficiencies which are generally greater than ten per 
cent, when the magnitude of pressure on the pressure 
side of the injector is quite small. 


Adaption of the Energy or Work Equation to High 
Pressure Gas and Air Burners 


The problems which have been discussed up to this 
point possess certain importance, when we are con- 
cerned with the complete combustion of a gas and air 
mixture within an enclosed combustion chamber without 
the addition of secondary air for combustion; the re- 
quired quantity of primary air being sucked into the 
burner in quantity sufficient for complete combustion by 
the flow of high pressure gas. According to the figures 
given above, the pressure which the high pressure gas 
must have in order that the injector action of the cur- 
rent of gas in the gas outlet into the burner be suff- 
cient to suck in the required amount of gas, (hence 
practically seven times the quantity of the gas,) and 
to bring the same to the burner jets, so that the mix- 
ture of gas and air at this point is eight times the 
volume of the gas admitted to the burner, has been 
overlooked to a certain degree. 

It may be that the overall efficiency, n, is equal to 
ten per cent and that the pressure, ws, is equal to 10 
millimeters of water (or 0.4 inch of water. The as- 


sumption is made here that certain resistances prevail 
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behind the burner jets to the removal of the gases of 
combustion and that a somewhat greater speed of the 
gas, brought to this point (that is the burner jets) for 
combustion purposes, must be attained. 

When the afore described.formulae are employed and 
the numerical figures are introduced, as have been used 
above, the following is obtained: qG.(w,-Wa) = 8 qG. 
(Ws-Wa). Wr-Wa = 8.10/0.1 = 800 millimeters of water 
or 32 inches of water. 

It is consequently indicated that a gas pressure which 
is 800 millimeters of water or 32 inches above the at- 
mospheric pressure must be present in the well-con- 
structed high pressure burner. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the gas works arrange to furnish a pressure 
of 1000 millimeters of water or 40 inches at the point 
where the gas is being used, if it is to entrain sufficient 
air into the burner to burn all the gas. 


Initial Pressure Assumed To Be Zero 


The reverse proposition also exists, that is, to pro- 
duce a mixture capable of undergoing complete com- 
bustion by means of the injector action of the com- 
pressed air which is used to entrain the gas into the 
burner. It is assumed that in such an injector appar- 
atus the gas before entering the same possesses a pres- 
sure of zero inches of water, that seven times the quan- 
tity of air is required for practically complete com- 
bustion of the gas, furthermore that the efficiency 
amounts to ten per cent and that a pressure of ten mil- 
limeters of water or 0.4 inch exists in the burner tube 
in front of the burner jets. When these figures are in- 
troduced into the above formulae a pressure, wL, of 127 
millimeters of water or 5.1 inches is obtained. Inas- 
much as the quantity of air, which is available as the 
actuating medium in entraining the gas into the burner, 
is equal to seven times the quantity of the latter, the 
pressure of the compressed air, as the calculation 
shows, can be considerably less than that required in 
the gas when a small amount of the latter is used for 
entraining a large amount of air into the burner. The 
work done is the same in both instances. A certain 
advantage, however, is gained in a practical way when 
compressed air is employed. The comparatively low 
pressure required in the compressed air can be easily 
and economically produced by means of compressors, 
which are of the type that produce pressure of up- 
wards to 200 millimeters of water or 8 inches. These 
compressors can operate practically continuously and 
do not require any attention. 


Conversion of Pressure Into Speed 


The outlet speed at the burner jets is controlled by 
the conversion of potential energy into kinetic energy 
hence by the transition from a condition of rest under 
pressure to a condition of motion under lesser pressure. 
A pressure drop, for example between the section, f,, 
and the section, f,, is available as potential energy. 
The pressure differential, w,-wo = w, exists at this 
point. 

The well-known formula, expressing the law of fall- 
ing bodies, can be used in this connection, in which h 


is the height and c the speed, thus: c = \/2.g.h 


All the quantities are expressed in terms of meters 
in this formula. In the case of liquids, h is the 
height of the level of liquid above the outlet. Atmo- 
spheric pressure acts on the surface of the liquid as well 
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as on the outlet, so that in the simplest case the 
height, h, or the drop of mass is transformed into 
speed. In the case of gases the height, h, can be as- 
sumed to be that of a gas prism on a certain surface 
area, the latter measured in the same units. Inasmuch 
as the pressure heads are mostly measured in milli- 
meters of water because of the existing small gas pres- 
sures, it is necessary to convert the height of liquid 
or head of liquid into this unit. 


Further Amplification of the Formula 


If G is the pressure, F the surface area of two prisms 
in square meters, furthermore, h the height of the prism 
in meters and, y the weight per cubic meter, then, w 
is the height of a water prism in millimeters of water, 
and when it is established in addition that the weight 
of the water prism must be measured in kilograms per 
cubic meter, that is 1000 kilograms per cubic meter or 
62.7 pounds per cubic foot, then the following relation 
is obtained, when the weights of the two prisms are 
required to be equal: G = F.h. yc = F.. w/1000. 1000. 
The following relation is then derived: h.yc = w. 
or h= w/yc.m. When this expression is introduced 
into the general formula for falling bodies, then it be- 
comes as follows: c= /2g.w/ye (3). Due to the 
frictional resistance, contraction, etc., it is necessary to 
introduce a certain coefficient, k, into this formula be- 
fore it can be used for practical purposes. The formu- 





la then becomes: c = k /2g.w. 


V ¥G 
In this particular form, the formula is best adapted 
for the calculation of the speed of flow of gas at low 
pressures. 
(To be concluded in January, 1930 issue) 
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Industry Concerned With Less Than One- 
third of Accidents 


Industry is concerned with less than one-third of all 
the accidents that occur. The safety standard set by 
industry is far higher than the safety standard which 
the people as a whole set for themselves. 

Industry has shown a consistent and marked improve- 
ment in its accident record over the period for which 
records are available. The large, financially strong, and 
well managed companies show the best safety records. 

While some remote physical accident hazards cannot 
be eliminated because of the high cost, the great number 
of accidents are saved by intelligent and persistent at- 
tention to the requirements for safety, sponsored by 
management and maintained by employees. Good man- 
agement and sound economic conditions invariably 
bring a good safety record to any industry. 

Safety publicity should be based on showing the pub- 
lic how to use products in a safe way rather than on 
emphasizing the danger of using them the wrong way. 

Finally, the conclusion is reached that industry and 
safety are allies rather than opponents, and jointly de- 
pendent on each other. Safety engineers should study 
the economic problems of industry, and by showing a 
sympathetic interest in these problems will thereby ob- 
tain the maximum cooperation and support from indus- 
try, their most powerful ally.—£. C. Stone. 
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IV. Capacity of Pipes, Meters 


and Gas Orifices 


HE three foregoing articles logically form a 
single group of topics based on the general com- 
mercial features of gas as a domestic fuel. The 
current and forthcoming installments will be devoted 
to the general engineering and installation requirements 
of domestic gas appliances after which the important 
appliances will be considered individually from their 
adaptability for the service for which they are used. 
The fuel gas, after being stored in a holder, is dis- 
tributed to the consumer by one of two basic methods. 
Either the gas is put into the mains at about the same 
pressure at which it is used or it is sent out at higher 
pressures and subsequently reduced to usable pressures 
at central governor stations or on the consumers’ prem- 
ises. In either case, the first point at which gas be- 
comes the exclusive interest of the salesman is at the in- 
let to the customer’s meter. Previous to this the manu- 
facturing and distribution departments carry the gas 
from the raw fuel through the various steps to the cus- 
tomer’s front door. From here they turn over their 
product to the sales department. A knowledge of the 
meter and particularly indexing by the salesman often 
nips high bill complaints and general dissatisfaction in 
the bud. 
Gas Meters 


For domestic purposes only two types of meters are 
in wide use, the tin case meter and the cast iron meter. 


The tin case meter was the earliest form and is largely 


used in manufactured gas properties. With the higher 
pressures of natural gas distribution (up to 8 oz.) the 
cast iron meter was developed because of the fear of 
damage to the tin meters. In addition, meters in these 
territories were often installed in the open and the 
heavier casings withstood weather conditions much 
better. It is present practise to use cast iron meters on 
high pressure manufactured gas lines and in smaller 
communities where an elaborate repair shop for tin 
meters would be a great expense. 

Gas Meters were first rated on 
English Standard Burner which consumed six cubic 
feet per hour under standard conditions (30 inches 
mercury column and 60°F.). The capacity of a meter 
was then the number of lights multiplied by six: for 
example, a 3 Lt. meter passed 18 cu. ft. per hour and 
a 20 Lt. meter 120 cubic feet. As time went on, im- 
provements were made in the mechanism and the 
capacities for a given case size increased. Changes 
which were made in design, but not in principle, also 
increased the capacities so that the present maximum 
capacities of the standard domestic sizes can be set 
down in the following tables. 


the basis of the 


TABLE NO. 1 
Maximum Capacity of Tin Case Meters 
Based on 4” W. C. Inlet Pressure and .5” Drop 
Capacity 
Size Cu. ft./hr. 
3 Lt. not more than 60 
7 2. 70 
» LA. B. 140 
10 Lt. 125 
10 Lt. B. 275 
20 Lt. 200 
20 Lt. B. 450 
30 Lt. 290 
30 Lt. B. 600 


TABLE NO. 2 
Maximum Capacity of Cast Iron Meters 
Cubic Feet per Hr. 


2” W.C. 5 ounces Press. 

Size YY,” drop 1 ounce drop. 
5 it, Be 150 330 
10 Lt. B. 250 430 
mm 1s. B. 375 600 
3 Lt. B. 600 950 


The gas meter is without question the most reliable 
measuring instrument made. If the average accuracy 
of an equal number of gas meters and high grade 
watches, for example, was determined, over a period 
of years, both exposed to the same conditions, the gas 
meters would be found to be many times as accurate. 

The few gas meters which become inaccurate, favor 
the customer by passing more gas than they record or 
the registration is “slow” in 95% of all checks made. 
The original accuracy of the meter was compared to 
standards which are correct within very narrow limits 
and sealed after widely different rates of gas have 
been passed through the meter. The simplicity of de- 
sign of the moving parts makes extremely long serv- 
ice at full accuracy very usual. 


Indexing 


The indexing of meters is a definite art gained by ex- 
perience. To an indexer the correct reading of a set 
of dials is second nature. The positions of the various 
pointers indicate at a glance to the experienced man the 
state of the meter. To a person who is not constantly 
at the work, reading meter dials is a trifle more diffi- 
cult. By attention to certain simple rules, however, the 
index can be taken without error by anyone. Readings 
can be taken and recorded either from right to left or 
vice versa, the values taken down being one less than 
the figure which is being approached. The former 
method is to be preferred, particularly for the sake of 
accuracy in the few cases where a doubt can exist about 
the correctness of the reading. In the domestic meter 


the lowest reading is in multiples of 100 cubic feet, i.e., 
each division of the right hand dial represents 100 cubic 
feet, with a complete revolution equivalent to 1 M. cubic 
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feet. Figure 1 shows the position of the pointers on the 
dial of a new meter with a reading of 00.0 M., each 
of the pointers covering the zero. After one complete 
revolution of the pointer registering hundreds and 
marked 1 thousand has been made, the dial face is as 
shown in Figure 2, the reading being 01.0 M. cubic 
feet. As all the pointers are geared together, every dial 
moves in proportion to its value. It will be seen that 
the 100 Thousand pointer has left its original position 
and moved toward 1. When the middle pointer has 


CUBIC FEET. 





Fig. 1. Index on New Meter 00.0 M. Cu. Ft 
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Fig. 2. Index 01.0 M. Cu. Ft 
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Fig. 3. Index 10.0 M. Cu. Ft. 


completed one revolution the registration is 10.0 M. 
cubic feet and the face appears as in Figure 3. With 
the proper attention to the few fundamentals, no difh- 
culty should ever be encountered in 98% of all cases. 
There may, however, be a few instances as shown in 
Figures 4, 5 and 6, which may give trouble to the un- 
wary. A little study will give the correct registration 
of 09.9 M. cubic feet for No. 4, 10.9 M. cubic feet for 
No. 5, and 90.9 M. cubic feet for No. 6. The dial 
settings of Figs. 4 and 5 are very similar and at first 
glance innumerable errors will occur. 

Varying systems are used by different companies to 
guarantee correctness of reading before submitting bills 
to customers. Among these are the checks made by the 
bookkeepers of the Customers Accounting Department. 
Some companies arbitrarily set a maximun consump- 
tion for each size meter which must not be exceeded 
over any normal indexing period, others automatically 
refer an abnormal (great or small) reading back to the 
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CUBIC FEET. 





Fig. 4 Index 099 M. Cu. Ft. 
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Fig. 5. Index 10.9 M. Cu. Ft. 


CUSIC FEET. 





Fig. 6. Index 90.9 M. Cu. Ft. 


indexer for confirmation. -In this way bills are in- 
variably free from errors when received by customers. 


House Piping 


There must always be piping between the meter and 
appliance, but in almost all cases the user is unaware of 
this piping. This is always true if the piping is in- 
stalled of sufficient capacity and free from traps or ob- 
structions. Table No. 3 from the A. G. A. Industrial 
Gas Handbook Series, lists the maximum capacities of 
usual sizes of house piping used as laterals with a pres- 
sure drop of .2 inches water column over the lengths 
given in the left hand column. A similar tabulation 
from the same source for the capacities of risers makes 
up Table No. 4. Computers are also available for de- 
termining the capacity of all sizes of piping for differ- 
ent lengths and for pressure drops other than those on 
which the above Tables are based. 

Poor gas service can result, however, even if the pipe 
capacities are sufficient, if the installation of this piping 
is improper. There are many improper ways for con- 
necting piping, but each gives a definite result on the 
flame. After watching the flame for a short time, the 
cause for poor service can be definitely assigned and 
traced out. The three most common piping difficulties 
consist of two different kinds of traps and an obstruc- 
tion. Often piping was offset around beams and pro- 
jections using elbows’ instead of carrying the lines 
straight. In carrying pipe down and up traps were cre- 
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TABLE NO. 3 


Showing Capacity of Pipe of Different Diameters and 
Lengths in Cu. Ft. per Hour with Pressure Drop of 0.2 
Inches and Specific Gravity 0.6. 


To be used for figuring Laterals.and Service Pipes 


Length 

of Diameter of Pipe, In. 

Pipe 

Ft. % 1 1% 1% 2 3 4 6 8 

15 168 350 620 960 2000 5400 11,200 31,000 63,000 
30 120 245 430 680 1400 3800 7,900 21,500 44,000 
45 98 200 355 530 1150 3200 6,500 18,000 36,500 
60 84 175 310 480 1000 2700 5,600 15,500 31,500 
75 76 155 275 430 890 2450 5,000 13,700 28,000 
90 70 145 250 395 810 2260 4,550 12,500 26,000 
105 64 132 232 370 750 2100 £4,200 11,500 24,000 
120 60 125 215 340 -700 1950 4,000 11,000 22,000 
150 54 110 195 310 630 1750 3,550 9,800 20,000 
180 49 100 175 280 570 =1600 3,200 8,900 18,000 
210 44 94 #165 260 530 1450 3,000 8200 16,500 
240 43 88 #155 249 500 1350 2,800 7,700 16,000 
270 40 8&3 145 230 470 1300 2,650 7,100 15,000 
300 8638079) «138 «215 = 440s :1250) ss 2,500 = 6,900: 14,000 
450 31 64 112 176 360 1000 2,050 5,600 11,500 
600-27 56 97 152 315 860 1,750 £4,900 10,000 


TABLE NO. 4 


Showing Capacity of Pipe of Different Diameters and 
Lengths in Cu. Ft. per Hour with Pressure Drop of 0.5 In. 
and Specific Gravity 0.6. 


To be used for Figuring Verticals and Risers 


Length 

of Diameter of Pipe, In 

Pipe 

Ft. % 1 14 1% 2 3 4 5 6 & 
15 270 560 980 1540 3200 8600 17,800 31000 49000 100000 
30 190 390 680 1080 2200 6100 12,500 22000 34500 71000 
45 155 320 560 890 1800 5000 10,300 18000 28000 58000 
60 135 280 490 770 1600 4300 8,900 15500 24500 50000 
75 120 250 430 680 1400 3800 8,000 14000 22000 45000 
90 110 230 400 620 1300 3500 7,300 12500 20000 41000 
105 102 210 370 580 1200 3300 6,800 11800 18500 38000 
120 96 200 345 545 1100 3100 6,300 11000 17400 36000 
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ated which after many years accumulated condensate. 


When enough had collected it formed a liquid seal 
through which gas must force its way. Modern prac- 
tise uses a capped tee at the lowest point which can be 
drained if necessary. The result is seen on the lighted 
flame, particularly if it is made luminous. The flame 
constantly fluctuates as gas bubbles through the short 

















trap. The accompanying figures 7A and 7B show the 
f Freee = eee —, 
— 
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Figs. 7A and 7B Short and Long Traps 


short trap and long trap. The action of a flame with 
gas passing a long trap is the reverse of that seen with 
the short trap. The flame drops sudelenly as the gas 
goes through the liquid condensate and then gradually 
builds up as the liquid levels in the two legs of the trap 
equalize. A porous obstruction, such as mill scale, man- 
ifests itself by a diminution in the size of the flame as 
additional burners are lit. By careful observation of 
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such flame action, a salesman or home service worker 
can usually save the repair departments much time in 
getting at the seat of the poor gas service. 


Capacity of Gas Orifices 


Having passed the meter and through the piping, the 
gas comes to the appliance, the point of use, with but 
little loss of pressure. As previously pointed out, air 
must be mixed with the gas at the burner before com- 
bustion can take place. The methods for making this 
mixture follows the principles originally discovered by 
Dr. Bunsen. This consists of allowing the gas to ex- 
pand. from a small orifice into a relatively large tube 
provided with openings to admit air. This mixture of 
primary air and gas issues from a port and burns with 
the surrounding layer of secondary air. With but few 
exceptions all appliances are equipped with Bunsen type 
burners, even though the design is far removed from 
the original burner of Dr. Bunsen. The designs have 
been created to give a greater heated area or localized 
temperature at one point or to do one of a number of 
things which are necessary to give a well functioning 
appliance. 
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Figs. 8A and 8B Adjustable and Fixed Orifices 


The orifices from which the gas issues are of two 
general types; the adjustable orifice and the fixed 
orifice. As the name indicates, the former is one which 
has provisions for changing the size and consequently 
the delivery of the orifice. Its design follows that of 
Fig. 8A adopted by the A. G. A. as an acceptable de- 
sign for gas range cocks. It consists of three necessary 
parts; the body, the needle and the cap or hood, The 
gas capacity of this type depends on the relative posi- 
tions of the needle and cap, which change the free area 
through which gas can issue. The value of the adjust- 
able orifice is the ease with which it can be adapted to 
different kinds of gas. Good mixtures can be made with 
gases of widely different heating values and gravities 
by changing the adjustment until the proper flame re- 
sults. 


Flow Through Orifices 


The fixed orifice is one which has a definite area 
limiting the gas flowing through it. This orifice is 
drilled in a spud which screws into another part of the 
burner, usually the cock. Fig. 8B shows a cock design 
as recommended by the A. G. A. with a spud and fixed 
orifice. With a definite area and gas pressure, a maxi- 
mum gas flow occurs through a fixed orifice. Figures 
9A, 9B and 9C prepared by the Technical Editor of 
the A. G. A. show the gas flow through orifices of dif- 
ferent Morse Twist Drill sizes. These curves are based 
on a gas of 0.4 specific gravity and at pressures of from 
2.5 inches W. C. to 10 in. W. C. The chart also gives 
a direct conversion to gases of any specific gravity. 
To illustrate the use of these charts find the discharge 
of a gas of 0.6 sp. gr. from a No. 41 orifice with an 
initial pressure of 4 inches W. C. 








CuFt of Gas per Hour = 


1666 S x K x Area Orifice sq.in. x 
Where K= 85 


Cu.Ft. of Gas per Hour (45p Gr) 
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Orifice Sizes Morse Twist Drill! 
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Using the left hand chart and following the vertical 
at 41 on the scale “Orifice Sizes Morse Twist Drill,” it 
is found to intersect the wavy curve |4| at A. Follow 
a horizontal which crosses the left scale “Cu. ft. of 
Gas Per Hour” (0.4 Sp. Gr.) at B. Therefore the dis- 
charge of a gas of 0.4 sp. gr. is 30 cu. ft. at 4” pressure. 
Follow the same horizontal line from A towards the 
right until it crosses the vertical line starting at 0.6 


6 18 
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3 Fig. 9A Approximate Gas Dis- 

x charge from Orifices in Cu. Ft. 
Per Hour. Section 1—Sizes M 

3 to 18 M.T.D. 

x -) 





4 ' 
Specific Gravity 


specific gravity at C. The discharge is then estimated 
from the position of this point, according to the right 
scale “Cu. Ft. of Gas per Hour.” This point is about 
2/5 of the distance between the 20 and 30 curves or 
the discharge of 0.6 sp. gr. gas is 24 cu. ft. per hour. 


(The next installment will consider proper appliance in- 
stallation rules and safeguards.) 





CuFt. of Gas per Hour = 
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Fig. 9B Approximate Gas Dis- 

charge from Orifices in Cu. Ft. 

Per Hour. Section 11—Sizes 19 
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CuFt. of Gas per Hour = 








1668S x Kx Arua Orifice spinx \/ cressere ins 20 


N 


Fig. 9C Approximate Gas Dis- 

charge from Orifices in Cu. Ft. 

Per Hour. Section 111—Sizes 
50 to 80 M.T.D. 


Cu.Ft of Gas per Hour (4 Sp.Gr) 


Orifice Sizes Morse Twist Pritt 


Where is the Cooking Now Done? 


Regardless of the cause, if there is a specific one, of 
the stagnation of the growth of the domestic load, food 
is still being cooked and will continue to be cooked. I 
hold the view that it is possibly being cooked in other 
and larger kitchens, and that therefore the transition 
which has come about as a result of a change in modes 
of living or as a result of superprosperity, has been a 
geographical transition. Fuel for the preparation of 
food in the home kitchens heretofore sold on a retail 
basis, possibly should now be sold in wholesale quanti- 
ties to those who make it a business to prepare and sell 
food for domestic consumption. One might say with 
some degree of accuracy that the so-called domestic 
cooking load is transforming itself to an industrial 
affair. Those who eat are certainly not decreasing in 
number, even though many of them may be attempting 
to decrease the visible and weighty evidences of un- 
intelligent eating. The advertising and publicity fra- 
ternity should be able to satisfactorily explain why the 
can opening season is always with us; and the best 
-trained economists and psycho-analysts will have to sup- 
ply an answer to the question of why the housewife may 
no longer be interested in the economies available in 
her own kitchen.—Lowuis Stein, presidential address before 
Mid-West Gas Association. 


rs" een 
A Foreman Talks on Safety 


Here are some thoughts on a very important subject 
taken from a recent publication of the National Safety 
Council. 

“The foreman has to be Human with his men if he 
expects to have a good accident record. If a worker is 
afraid of his boss, he’s going to be worried, and if a 
man is worried he is in poor shape to keep away from 
an accident, if one comes his way. Another thing I 
watch is to see if a man is feeling right. If a worker 


isn’t in good health he’s liable to get hurt, and it is 
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better to send him to the doctor for a pill or two than to 
send him later with an injury. If I can see a dangerous 
machine that I think ought to be guarded I put it up to 
my superintendent at once to be taken care of. But 
falls, sprains, infections, hand tools and many other 
causes of accidents have to be watched for by the fore- 
man all the time, too, because some of our worst cases 
come from these. Many accidents happen because the 
shop isn’t kept shipshape, but the foreman can keep it 
neat if he wants to and this not only keeps down acci- 
dents such as falls, but makes the stock easier to handle, 
and easier for the man to get around. 

“It has been said the foreman is the key man. I like 
to think of the foreman as holding a key that will open 
a door of opportunity to keep people from getting hurt. 
He can do it, I’ve proved that: he ought to do it, be- 
cause his superintendent wants him to and because he is 
responsible for the way his men work; and lastly, he 
ought to teach safety simply to help the other fellow.” 





Japanning Upholstery Springs 


The tempering furnace used in the plant of the Kay 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is approximately 
110 feet long and is of a duplex nature, about twenty 
feet of its length being used for japanning and baking 
the springs. 

Gas is the only fuel which could be used for such 
purposes in such a mechanical apparatus, for it is the 
only fuel which can be properly controlled so that dif- 
ferent temperatures can be maintained in different parts 
of the apparatus. The springs, after tempering, are 
dipped automatically into a batch of japan at a tempera- 
ture of 210 degrees F. And then pass to the draining 
section where the excess japan drips off and where the 
temperature is about 490 degrees F. The japan is baked 
at a high temperature with the result that the entire 
operation of japanning, baking and cooling takes only 
one hour. The oven is thermostatically controlled. 














HE daily mail indicates that the gas 
appliance manufacturer knows no 
seasons, in selling. 

To-day’s mail (August 31), typical of 
many other days, brings a two-color broad- 
side from the manufacturer of a continous 
flow gas water heater, that tells of a 
“Harvest Time” campaign to help swell 
the water heater sales curve; a letter with 
proof of an advertisement from another 
announcing that “hot water is going on the 
air”; still another announces the publica- 
tion of a “Buyers Guide” that will aid the 
gas appliance salesmen in selling “care- 
free hot water service.” (We thought 
that was a good line when we coined it.) 

A manufacturer of radiant gas fires 
sends a broadside, proof of ready made ad- 
vertisements and cuts that may be had for 
the asking. One gas range manufacturer 
announces, via the most elaborate bound 
volume you ever saw, two new ranges fit 
for the palace of a King, which may be 
purchased by Mrs. Average Homemanager ; 
another adds to the array and selling feat- 
ures of gas ranges by offering a new in- 
sulated range with chromium oven and 
broiler linings; still another features an 
automatic mainstop, oven and _ broiler 
lighter that entirely meet a long desired 
sales aid. Then follows literature irom the 
manufacturers of two incinerators; a 
laundry dryer; a gas appliance that en- 
ables man to manufacure his own in-door 
weather, with gas, while there is literature 
from the manufacturer of a gas refrig- 
erator which tells of the advantage of 
home ice making and_ refrigeration 
of food—a tiny gas flame is laying luxury 
in the lap of the home manager, serving 
her better and more completely than ever 
was the dream of Cleopatra or any other 
ancient queen. 


Manufacturers Building Them Better 


Aside from designing new appliances, 
moderné in line and color, gas appliance 
manufacturers are embodying many times 
labor and fcod saving devices on these new 
appliances; building them better, more 
beautiful and efficient and at a price that 
in no way prohibits their purchase by the 
woman who manages her own home and 
manipulates the family budget. 

Aside from designing and manufacturing 
better, more beautiful and efficient appli- 
ances the manufacturers of gas appliances 
are offering many constructive helps to 
the dealer in moving his stocks out of his 
store and into the homes of the ultimate 
users. 

The manufacturer of a continuous flow 
water heater, for example, has built and 
offered his dealers not one but several 
complete, worth-while sales plans during 
the past nine months. Radiant gas fire 
manufacturers, manufacturers of laundry 
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Known to History as The Gas Era 


By William H. Matlack 
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dryers, incinerators, ranges and refriger- 
ators are all tuning into the times, fur- 
nishing dealers with constructive, care- 
fully thought out and planned sales assist- 
ance. This assistance is built around the 
idea, “what it will do for you” and ap- 
plies to dealers, and users. 

New ideas, new products, new processes, 
new merchandise are all being thrown in- 
to the game of bringing happiness, ef- 
ficiency and more time to the American 
home manager. The enormous power of 
a new idea and its ability to captivate cus- 
tomers may be seen in the new uses of 
color and moderné design in home furn- 
ishings and appliances. An idea is a pot- 
ent thing and as long as gas men are born 
into the world with ingenuity and ambiticn 
ideas will propagate for the use of the 
progressive, and no matter what those in 
the dolefuls may say the gas industry will 
be a going industry. 

Aside from that school applying its 
thoughts to new merchandise and new 
uses for gas there is another school which 
is concerning itself with devising ways and 
means of placing the industry on a modern 
business basis. This school is concerning 
itself with fair rates of return from those 
it serves thinking in terms that look to the 
devising of rate structures that will be in 
tune with the times. The growth of many 
companies, it is said, has been materially 
retarded by inequitable, antiquated rate 
sructures. Many companies operating on 
rates that were devised at a time when 


the industry was engaged, primarily, in the 
manufacture and distribution of gas for 
lighting purposes, find that as many as 
one-third of their present customers are 
being served at a loss. Further, it has been 
found that another large percentage of the 
remaining are just paying their way and 
nothing more in the way of a return, while 
the minority, aggregating the larger cus- 
tomers, are not only paying their own way 
and a fair return to the company but are 
also making good the deficits of the ma- 
jority. 

With such a condition existing, “it is ob- 
vious,” say the merchandising minded, 
“that if the sale of the newer, or let us 
say the least exploited, appliances, to all 
home managers is to be accomplished a 
new ‘part rate’ structure will have te be 
devised.” “In building this type of rate, 
assuming it to be a three part type, the 
most difficult charge to be developed will 
be the demand. An equitable customer and 
commodity charge would readily be 
arrived at, once that charge was worked 
ont. 


Material Helps 


Merchandisers are of the opinion that 
such a change in the rate structures would 
immediately encourage the use of such 
appliances as the gas refrigerator in- 
cinerator, laundry dryer, ironer, radiant 
heaters, house heating and the more gen- 
eral use of the continuous flow water 
heater. The result of this added use of such 
appliances in the home would be the great- 
er development of the industry which in 
turn would result in economies that would 
lower the commodity charge. Aside from 
this, with the more general sale of existing 
lines of merchandise, manufacturers of 
such appliances would also effect more 
economies and develop new appliances, 
sales aids and greater customer acceptance 
through the use of National and other 
forms of advertising. The whole would 
bring additional happiness and efficiency 
to home work. 

While the foregoing facts are the find- 
ings of men who are forward looking, 
we still have with us, those who view any 
talk of dwindling markets from another 
angle. These men say; “where complaint 
exists, it is what the dealers do not do, not 
what have you, that is responsible for any 
slow-up in sales.” 

These men contend that the dealer has 
all the essentials of selling; markets, mer- 
chandise and helps from the manufacturer, 
that he has finance, organization and lo- 
cation, but that he does not follow 
throngh. 

“The best sales plans and the best mer- 
chandise in the world, just will not build 
sales volume, make happiness in home 
work or afford the gas company added 
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sales per meter unless it has an organiza- 
tion back of it pushing it to the front.” 

Men who know their gas appliances say 
that many costly campaign plans find a 
final resting place in a desk drawer and 
that much costly literature at this very 
moment reposes in the rubbish heaps of 
many warerooms, unopened. Yet it will 
be found that the very men who dumped 
this material are in the dolefuls, com- 
placently claiming that; “business is not 
what is should be—folks don’t cook like 
they used to” and.‘“we don’t have the 
attractive merchandise that merchants in 
other lines do; etc., etc.” 

However, these merchants are in the 
minority and the gas man at large is cash- 
ing in on the aids offered him by the man- 
ufacturers, by and large, and doing a lot 
to help himself retain and build up the 
domestic sale per meter. 

Gas companies in many instances are 
departmentalizing the activities of “the 
new business department.” Departments 
will now be found in charge of an Oper- 
erating Vice President, under whose di- 
rection will be found specialists in plan- 
ning, employee education (sales), store 
management, sales management, advertis- 
ing and display. This department, in the 
case of the large operating companies 
“syndicate” from their general headquar- 
ters to all branch or district sales man- 
agers, in charge of merchandise sales, 
the results of their research, trials and 
investigations, in the form of tested edu- 
cational matter, window display ideas, 
sales plans, advertising and other helps. 
They are tuning into the times, cashing in 
on the ideas and experiences of the much 
talked of chain organizations as well as 
creating many new sales ideas applicable 
only to home appliance merchandising. 
All of which goes to prove that the gas 
industry is coming into its own and that 
the New Era will be known to history as 
“The Gas Era.” 





A Big Job Ahead 


It seems that the job of the 
for 1930 is a bigger one than ever be- 
fore. With gas sales per meter dropping 
off here and there, due to the constant 
changes in trends and tempo, the mer- 
chandising department will of necessity 
also have to become a development de- 
partment. The gas man will have to 
know and chart his markets and do 
specialized selling. He will have to culti- 
vate the territory across the railroad 
tracks and ask those living in the high 
rent districts to buy. 

The day of introduction has dawned 
for the full line of home appliances and 
instead of devoting ninety per cent of our 
time and effort as well as our advertis- 
ing to sell gas ranges and circulating gas 
water heaters (to effect large replace- 


gas man 


ment sales) more time, thought and effort 
will have to be given to devising ways 
and means of penetrating the apartment 
house market, the commercial market, the 
industrial districts—that is, if we are go- 
{ng to make each meter set a profitable 
one. Also, another thing that will of 
necessity have to be done is to conduct 
new Saturation surveys of the desirable 
“middle class” neighborhoods in order 
that salesmen may be sent out with spe- 
cific instructions as to what to ask folks 
to buy. 
% 


This Ad Punctures An Old Idea 


Here is an advertisement that may 
prove of interest to men here and 
there. The play is made that the heater 
advertised “Actually Saves 26% of Your 
Gas Bill.” We'd say that such a claim 
would have a big general appeal, for as 
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yet we do not remember having met but 
a very few people who did not say that 
their gas bill was too high—of course 
without giving the matter of the con- 
venience of gas service any thought or 
without comparing the cost of gas with 
anything else they purchase and pay 
either before or after they used it 
sittpeeiiegilliaicinning 


Checking Up Advertising 


for, 


If you can’t check your advertise- 
ments try coupons. There are enough 
coupon clippers in your town to prove 
to you that folks do read advertisements 
and how. Try it out but do not expect 
the postman to be weighted down with 
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coupons the day after you run your 
coupon ad. They do not work that way. 
The number of returns, checked against 
the newspaper’s circulation or your pros- 
pect list will give you a percentage to 
check against and two or three of such 
trials will give you an indication of how 
your ads are pulling. But this is a big 
subject, the law of averages, yet it works 














and from the way in which one of the 
greatest gas company selling organiza- 
tions in the world uses coupons we are 
of the opinion that it must produce. 

When you decide to use coupons keep 
track of results and work with 
until you secure average results from 
various methods of approach. It can be 
done and once the average is struck you 
may depend upon it in connection with 
other activities. 

— ne —— 


them 


The Customer’s Fourteen Points 


When we read H. T. East’s article, 
“The New Customer,” in a recent issue 
of American Gas Journal it recalled to 
mind John Wanamaker’s Code of Ethics 
filed away in one of our scrap-books. In 
an interview with a newspaper man Mr. 
Wanamaker said; “there are codes of 
ethics for this, codes of ethics for that 
and everything. But the code used by the 
great Wanamaker store in New York is 
the one revealed in the thousands of 
transactions with customers daily. 

“You can shout the virtues of your 
store to your community, but the people 
who come through your door will form 
their opinions by the treatment they get. 

“And here are the ways they find you 
out: 


1. The way you greet visitors to the 
store. 

2. The manner in which they are waited 
upon. 

3. When and how you advertise. 

4. How you display what you advertise. 

5. How you back up what you have to 


sell as well as the merchandise itself. 


6. Treatment by those who handle the 
credits. 

7. Treatment by the cashier receiving 
payments. 


8. The collection letters you write. 

9. The weak-spined, or firm but friend- 
ly stand on prompt payments. 

10. Service you render on deliveries. 

11. Condition of merchandise when de- 
livered. 

12. Courtesies, or lack of them, shown 
by your delivery man at and in the 
homes of your customers. 

13. Your method, or lack of it, in 
lowing up transactions. 

14. The courteous or discourteous meth- 

ods of your telephone operator. 

These fourteen points have most all 


fol- 
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been covered in a manner that will prove 
highly profitable to any gas man who puts 
them into practice as well as any part 
thereof. 


—_—— %-—___- 
The Plan Book 


Indeed not; if you have no plan you 
can’t perform; that is, perform well in 
the business of selling. A plan book is 
simply a guide book or a typed or printed 
reminder in which you enter, for ex- 





ample, the idea you conceived of selling 
fifty gas fired clothes dryers and the way 


you said you would do it. The plan book 
is the thing you have to remind you how 
to advance your program. 


a 
How Do You Explain This? 


Aside from the fact that “everyone 
lives in apartments or ‘out’” the Fore 
Cast School of Cookery, conducted by 
Roper, received an average of three hun- 
dred and ninety-eight inquiries per day 
for the first twelve days broadcast this 
year. There were forty-seven hundred 
and eighty-three inquiries, to be exact, 
which evidences the fact that folks can 
be and will be interested in most any- 
thing if properly presented. 

The direct inquiries indicate to anyone 
who is a student of human reactions that 
thousands were made more cooking- 
conscious by these twelve broadcasts and 
cooking has begun to look-up in as many 
homes as a result. 

Broadcast your story of gas via every 
known medium. 


——_—_ ——-— 
Shop at Home 


Keeping the dollar at home at Christ- 
mas time is a job that the retailers in 
every community are confronted with 
each year. Shop at home is their slo- 
gan and now comes a group of gas com- 
panies who are getting into the move- 
ment and doing their bit to get folks to 
shop early and shop at home. 














This group of companies uses a little 
Santa like the one we reproduced below in 
all of their merchandise advertising be- 
tween November fifteenth and December 
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That, it seems, is good 
will building in a big way and it is our 
that the cities 
served by this company must appreciate 


twenty-fourth. 


opinion merchants in 


this type of cooperative effort. 


Paste This In Your Scrap-Book 
WANTED: To 


know what’s become 


of the gas range salesman (manufactur- 
er’s) who was wont to strut his stuff by 
conducting an honest-to-goodness baking 
contest in the gas company’s store—and 
having every woman that entered the 
place stop, look and listen. 


He was a salesman who developed new 
business and made sales right off the bat. 
No hidden demonstrations by those boys; 
were right out in the open baking 
and s¢ biscuits to all comers and 
having the women saying; “that must be 
a wonderful gas range, if mere man can 
bake such wonderful biscuits, cakes or 
what did they bake, with so little effort.” 

“Boy Page” Jim Wheeler, “Speck” An- 
derson and “Bill” Withers,—we want to 
sell more gas ranges. 


they 


ving 


—_—_—_4—___ 


Reviving the Old Pep 


According to our midland upbringin’ 
there’s nothing that will make a fellow 
more dissatisfied with “what have you 
and what you are doing to bring happi- 
ness to the home manager,” than travel. 
If business seems to be going to the eter- 
nal bow-wows, advertising fails to at- 
tract and the sales force is not on its 
toes and ycu are sure it is not your liver, 
a trip out of town will tone you up 
mightily. 

It frequently happens that we stay too 
close to our business to see it in its 
proper light. We either get cock-sure or 
rusty and either condition cramps our 
A trip to another city, a talk with 
other merchants, not necessarily in our 
own line (and a visit to other stores all 
provoke new ideas and stimulate our sell- 
ing slant. 

Conventions likewise provide such 
tonics, when the time spent at such gath- 
erings of kindred spirits are properly al- 
located; certain periods set aside for at- 
tending the business sessions, certain 
times for visiting manufacturers exhibits 
and a certain time for recreation and 
amusement and visits with friends. How- 
ever if a definite program is not planned 
the average man becomes like an ama- 
teur radio operator groping in the ether, 
he gets something now and then but he 
is not quite sure just what it is. 


——_ oT on 
A Good Effort 


“Effortless Heat” is the title of a very 
worth while folder being used by the 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York, 
in selling the idea of gas as a fuel tor 
house heating to home owners in Flush- 
ing, L. J. and other municipalities in the 
vicinity of New York City. The folder, 


sales. 





colored cover stock 
black, is nicely il- 


printed on a canary 
in light orange and 
lustrated with pen and ink drawings 
and is accompanied by a dozen photo- 
graphs of homes that are using GAS, 
“the effortless heat.” The photos are 
printed on the face with the name and 
address of the location of the 
property, square feet of radiation re- 
quired to properly heat the building and 
the cost of heating it for one year with 
gas. Aside from the photographs, there 
is enclosed an inquiry card, first class 
postage paid, for prospective customers 
to use in securing further information. 
1929-1930 House Heating advertisements 
such as this are in tune with the times 


——__—__—__ 


owner, 


How to Get Results 
To turn lookers into buyers try 
changing your window displays fre- 
quently and tieing them into your news- 





Where there is no 


paper advertising. 
one in the sales department who can 
make up backgrounds, try playing color- 


ed lights on the appliance. If color is 
the vogue why not capitalize on it and 
play it up with colored window lights. 


———_4- ——_ 
A Big Question 


If, at the end of this year your sales 
per meter have not shown an increase, 
in the language of the street, “it’s just 
too bad,” but not bad enough to get 
any more grey hairs about. The big 
cuestion, “How come?” may help you 
ome but not nearly so much as the 
auestion, “What are you going to do in 
nineteen-thirty?” That is the question 
that you should begin to solve. Knowing 
ones say: “plan your work and work your 
plan” and that is sound advice. 

Now is an ideal time to set up your 
quotas, to decide how many ranges, wa- 
ter heaters, radiant heaters, laundry dry- 
ers, incinerators and refrigerators you 
plan to sell during the coming months; 
how much money can afford to 
spend for advertising, how you will stage 
your window displays, how you will 
brighten up your store displays and put 
vour sales people on 


you 


their toes, how you 
will properly inform them in regard to the 
merchandise you expect them to sell and 
how you expect to show folks what said 
merchandise will do for them. 

This is a big job and one that will 
cause you to forget paner losses and get 
through the bleak days following the 
holiday season in good shape. 
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an outlay of 
five dollars she 
around through 
hewspapers for 


over 
shops 
the 
several 
days and in some cases 
for several weeks be- 
finally 
the purchase and that 


fore sh« makes 


she is always very 
careful to avoid sacri- 
fice prices. She also 
said that oft times 


women delay purchases 
for as much as a year 








for the very reason 
that there seems to be 
such a wide range of 
W. prices in advertise- 
HEN the Automatic Washer E sucvess of the Automatic ‘ ne " 
Company brought out the new Auto- Duc Disc was so great that within « ments, she cannot de- 
matic Duo Disc to sell at » low price cote ym a ee er 
competitors laughed. They said it placein theindasiry From allp ot termine the article’s 
couldn't be done. “Impossible,” they - | ralue ” 
users. The real value. 
erled, “to put out a high quality = Aetomotie was a sensation. It o_ . 
Lo HOT ne ks sucichntahentestensitietinnn What this man says 
poe pcre nM wosher to Licks Here’ chetng is in direct line with 
and constructed this new washer. to behad-even ia high : 
pn gene oe rm a the AmerICAN Gas 
mobile ind: +++ pressed ® . e 
cedite dineaes elcaaiclimaan washer. Tinie beater henta Jor RNALS idea ot ad- 


The Automatic Duo Dise. The only 
washer with the invertible agitator. 


that the new washer was put on the WwW 
at a new low price. 


only ‘mproved the machine but it 
reduced production costs so much 


vertising as well as that 
of advertising associa- 





tions and men gener- 





Another feature of the Automctic Duo Dise is the 10 gear Service Guarantee Bond 


Don’t fall to see and 


at all tour Laclede stores. You'll need only « few minutes to see 
why the Automatic Due Dise ts se popular the country over. 


The LACLEDE Gas Light Company 


OLIVE AT ELEVENTH ~ ~ Phone CEntral 3800 





An Ad with a Punch 


’ 


“Dynamic,” that’s what we'd say about 
the Laclede Gas Light Company’s adver- 
tisement featuring the dual Automatic 
Washer with the circulating gas water 
heater attached. Aside from-being a dy- 
namic advertisement it is an interesting 
one to the gas man who wishes to go 
after the home laundry business with a 
new idea for the home manager. In ad- 
dition to using the appliance as a washer 
it will be noted that the Laclede Com- 
pany recommends that it be used “dur- 
ing the canning season in cold pack can- 
ning.” 

Paste this one in your scrapbook for 
future use. 


+ —__— 


Price Precautions 


“Those who frame gas company mer- 
chandise advertising will do well to use 
caution in the matter of quoting prices,” 
said the advertising manager of a gas 
company. “Comparative prices should 
be avoided if possible, and be checked 
very carefully when used. I mean by 
this that it is well before advertising 
that, ‘this is the lowest price’ you have 
ever made or the best terms, to check 
back over a year or two and be certain 
that you are stating facts. 

“Women remember prices and are very 
apt to check you up on statements that 
are incorrect. A woman of our ac- 
quaintance told us that whenever she is 
in the market for anything that calls for 


tuspect this sensational washer. M's om display 





ally; that only truth 


in advertising pays 
and that the less we 
compare prices. the 
better. 

% —_ 


The Same Person 


“Your Business may be ‘different’ but, 
the woman who buys from you is the 
same HUMAN BEING who buys ginger 
ale, face powder, and tooth brushes. The 
same strategy, dressed in different clothes, 
sells her a washer and ironer for her 
laundry or a tapestry for her living 
room. 

\ great many men are very well 
aware of this fact as is evidenced by 
the manner in which they are approach- 
ing the home manager. They are employ- 
ing the appeal, What It I’1il Do For You, 
in interesting her in many of the appli- 
ances that are so essential to the well 
managed home. 


gas 


= oo . - 


Window Efficiency 


Window display advertising is one more 
way to increase sales by suggesting new 
appliances and new uses of appliances to 
folks over and over again. your 
windows a chance to work for you all 


_ GIVE YOUR 
WINDOWS 
“SA CHANCE 4% 
yi TOWOoRK FOR 9 
™— You 


Give 
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day and up into the night by changing 
them frequently and lighting them prop- 
erly. 

Make the gas company’s store stand 
out in ‘the night, make it the brightest 
place in town. Good window lighting 
is one of the cheapest and best forms of 
advertising. Many merchants have found 
that by installing proper lights in their 


show windows sales have increased 
many times. If your windows do not 
“show-up” properly during the day- 
light hours the installation of light is 


advisable. 


—_—_--_—___ 


A Satisfying Xmas Gift 


Don’t overlook the selling of Incinera- 
tors during the present Christmas shop- 
ping season. During the holiday scason 
alone this appliance will win its way into 


the heart of the housewife and she will 


wonder how she ever got along without 
it. 














THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
GETS THE NEWS 


about 


Jones’ Rubbish Heap 


A long, yellow twisting cloud that curls from 
backyard to backyard. A sickly odor. Jones 
is burning his rubbish. Neighbors are fran- 
tically closing windows and doors. Here is 
Jones himself—eyes smarting—hands, face 
and clothing smudged. ‘What else can I 
do?” he asks peevishly, “it has to be burned.” 


There's just ONE answer to that: the GAS 
INCINERATOR. It provides instant dis- 
posal for trash, and it is the only sanitary 
dispenser for germ-breeding garbage. Rub- 
bish which is allowed to accumulate for 
back-alley-burning is a fire hazard; records 
prove it the most common source of fatal 
conflagrations. . 


Put the lid on troublesome, 
treacherous rubbish — once 
and for all — with a Gas In- 
cinerator. Now on display at 


(Your Name and Address) 








AG.A.-1056 


Tell the prospect how the Incinerator 
will dispose of the wrappings on the pres- 
ents on Christmas morning in a jiffy. Re- 
mind her that the quantity of food waste 
is particularly heavy at Xmas and that 
the garbage man is very likely to be tardy 
in making his rounds. Sell ‘em Inciner- 
ators. 
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Selling three hundred gas 
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anges 


in six days 


By W. B. Stoddard 





A window that assisted in 


HIS is the story of a sales cam- 
paign that is worthy of emulation. 


Though put on by a hardware 
firm any gas company could duplicate it 
and the greater window space of the av- 
erage public utility company would en- 
able them to give far greater publicity to 
the ranges. 

People passing the store of Huey & 
Philip Co., Dallas. Texas, one morning in 
early December saw in the middle of the 
window a gas range, the oven wrapped in 
newspaper and a joint of pipe wrapped in 
the same material. One of the gas jets was 
lighted and 18 inches above it hung a tea- 
kettle steaming away. Was it any wonder 
that a crowd collected in front of this un- 
usual display. At one side of the stove was 
grouped a collection of standard groceries 
to the value of $7.50. At the other side was 
the life size cut out of a big turkey. Cards 
announced that all of these groceries, to- 
gether with a fine large turkey would be 
given free with the purchase of a gas 
range during their big six day pre-Christ- 
mas sale. In addition to all these premiums 
$5.00 was allowed for the old range, re- 
gardless of condition. Best of all, the 
stove could be secured in time to cook the 
Christmas dinner, with a payment of only 
$5.00 down and the balance in regular 
weekly or monthly installments. 

“We hold the record for sales of this 
particular brand of gas range,” said Paul 
H. Speaker, vice-president of the firm, 
“and I guess there is scarcely a man or 
woman in Dallas or vicinity, who is not 
acquainted with the merits of this stove, 
and that we are the selling agents. 
“There is a steady sale of stoves th 


selling many ranges 


year around, but twice a year in the spring 
and the late fall, we stage a special sale, 
in order to speed up business. These sales 
are never prolonged beyond the stipulated 
six days and our special prices are strictly 
limited to the sales period. 

“The details of the sale are carefully 
mapped out in advance, and all of the ads 
arranged in the order in which they are 
to appear. On the Sunday preceding the 
sale we come out with our broadside, 
announcing the terms of the sale and the 
premiums offered. These differ with every 
sale. We always select something from 
our own stock, as it gives us greater pub- 
licity for our other lines. At one time it 
was an aluminum roaster; at another a 
pyrex set. It is surprising how many 
people buy to take advantage of these ac- 
cessories. I know personally of several 
families that have bought two stoves at 
different times, trading in their old ones, 
and getting a new model and some high 
grade kitchen ware or table appliances. We 
do not pay for the groceries we give out, 
as they are supplied by the manufacturers 
of these products, but the value to the con- 
sumer is just the same. 

“We do not hand out a turkey with each 
stove sold—such a plan would not be prac- 
ticable. What we do is to take the name of 
each purchaser and then at the end of the 
sale, after having ascertained the number 
of turkeys needed, we go down and con- 
tract for them in open market, the birds 
being delivered to each patron on the 
morning of December 20th. 

“The first announcement of our sale is 
practically a page spread, and the succeed- 
ing ads are one-half page, calumn length. 


There is a different ad run each day of the 
sale, to give variety, but all stress the 
leading features of the sale—the 10% dis- 
count, partial payment, no interest, free 
turkey, free groceries, etc. All of them 
have catchy headings such as: 


MY! MY! HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Are Talking Fast Among Themselves 


You see this sale of gas ranges has come 
long enough before Christmas to get men, 
particularly, to think things over and give 
their wives or mothers the most heartful, 
healthful and happiest of Christmas gifts 

But women are doing most of the 
choosing. Perhaps that is after they've 
talked it. over with their husbands--we 
don’t know. We imagine, however, that 
many a big manly husband says, “Mamma, 
you'd better buy a gas range in this sale 
today or tomorrow at Huey & Philips, 
while you can get those groceries and tur- 
key free.” 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST CHRIST- 
MAS HAPPINESS YOU’VE EVER 
HAD 


There'll be Plenty of Happy Cooking 
This Christmas 

The crowning meal of happy gift time-- 
the Christmas dinner—can be cooked this 
Christmas Day on the famed range that 
women everywhere will tell you proudly 
“They bake better.” 


And then as the end of the sale ap- 
proached, they said: 
TOMORROW—LAST DAY 
Don’t wait another day to get your 


Christmas range—We have done our part 
to help you to cooking happiness—you 
should do yours. 

“Watch and Wait” are a good team, 
but tf they don’t bring you here to- 
morrow, theyll take you in the wrong di 
rection—and we wll all be sorry—at 
Christmastime. 


“There are three afternoon and one 
morning paper in Dallas, and we figure 
that each has its special clientele. There- 
fore, instead of using one paper daily we 
use the afternoon papers in rotation, the 
same ad appearing in the first on Monday, 
in the second on Tuesday and in the third 
on Wednesday. Then on Thursday we 
start with the first paper again, and re- 
peat the same ad in the other papers on 
friday and Saturday. We advertise ev- 
ery day in the morning paper. On Friday 
we come out with another big ad, remind- 
ing the public that “Tomorrow is the last 
day in which you can take advantage of 
this splendid offer.’ It is strange to note 
the psychological effect of this ad. On the 
last day the store is crowded with buyers. 
and we generally sell twice as many ranges 
as on any of the other days. Last fall we 
sold approximately 300 ranges at our 
sale, and of these, 115 were sold on the 
final day: 

“During our stove sale the whole force 
talks gas ranges. A person coming to any 
of the departments is asked by the sales- 
man to visit the gas range section and 
sample some of the delicious food pre- 
pared by the demonstrator, and learn more 
of the good qualities of the stove. 

“We do not stress the premium fea- 
tures in our selling talk. We let these ex- 
tras speak for themselves by displaying 

(Continued on page 59) 
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T this Season of Good Cheer we are 
mindful of our many good friends 
throughout the gas industry. To them 


and theirs and to all gasmen the world 
over, go our best thoughts and sincere greet- 


ings for 


A Very Merry Christmas 


he STACEY BROTHERS 
COM (NIG AGD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO *« 
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WHERE THE LOAD FACTOR IS LOW 















PART 


\) Cooper - Bessemer Type- 
80 is built as a single 
cylinder — 85 B. H. P., or 
as a twin cylinder — 170 
B. H. P. unit for compres- 
sor and booster service. 
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Cooper - Bessemer Type- 
19 is built in standard 
sizes from 200 to 760 B. 
H. P. in four combina- 
tions of cylinders for 








It is sound business to utilize your own product — when, 
by doing so, you save money and get sure results. 


Cooper-Bessemer Gas Engine driven Compressors 
operate on manufactured gas. Used in the main plant as a stand-by 
unit to the electric motors, a Cooper-Bessemer eliminates the invest- 
ment and maintenance of a steam plant. Used away from the main 
plant for high pressure transmission with low load factor, the over-all 
cost of its use is less than for either steam or electricity. Accessibility, 
reliability and low-cost operation are the points that will appeal to 
you. Write for details. 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Formerly The C. & G. Cooper Company and The Bessemer Gas Engine Company 
Mount Vernon, Ohio Grove City, Pa. 
Branch offices in all principal cities 
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To the Members of the 
GAS INDUSTRY 


Everywhere 
We wish you a Heartfelt 


(Derr 
Chnstmas! 


and a 
Happy Prosperous New Pear 























SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO. 
523 ATLANTIC AVE. — BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Selling Three Hundred Gas same demonstrator cooks in the window 









Ranges _ in the gas range section, and when 

she is demonstrating in the window one 

(continued from page 54) of the salesmen supervises baking op- 
erations in the stove section. 

them in our ads and in our show windows. “In addition to increasing the sale of 





What we stress is the economy of cooking gas ranges by this semi-annual sale, the 
with this modern range, and the fact that many new accounts opened and the many 
by purchasing during the sale the cus- patrons it draws to the store each week or 
tomer obtains a new stove on which to’ month to pay their installments, makes it 
cook the Christmas dinner, and is given one of the most valued advertising stunts 
abundant time in which to pay for it. The we have ever inaugurated.” 














Let’s Sell More Than Merchandise 


By Norman B. Terry 























































































































The Laclede Gas Light Company believes in stressing quality, both in selling 
and in advertising. Here is the Refrigeration Salon located in the mezzanine floor. 


It ts furnished with rugs and comfortable chairs; decorated with palms and ferns 
and bathed in soft, colored lights 


























BVIOUSLY, to successfully com- of advertising, after all, helps sell mer- 

pete with competition the gas com-___ chandise by telling the public of the part 

pany must offer inducements that the gas company is playing in the life of 
other appliance merchandisers do not or the community. 
cannot give. The people must be told of 
these inducements through advertising: in 
the newspapers, windows and direct mail. 
By constantly impressing on the public the 
fact that in buying gas appliances at the 
gas company they secure additional bene- 
fits and advantages which they would not 
get elsewhere, the gas company strengthens 
its position as the logical place to pur- 
chase gas appliances. 









It isn’t a bad thought to work some of 
this institutional or good will informa- 
tion into merchandise advertisements, for 
it lends an atmosphere of reliability and 
dependability to the company’s message. 
For instance, in selling gas ranges the 
gas company might adapt an idea which 
proved successful for a Texas jewelry 
house a year or two ago. A cash prize 
was offered for the oldest piece of mer- 

In most cities the gas company has  chandise bought from this firm. Authen- 
for a long time delivered the best pos- tic proof of date of purchase was re- 
sible service thereby gaining from the quired and a history of the merchandise 
people a certain amount of confidence. was requested. A genuine interest was 
This fact furnishes material for good exhibited by people throughout the entire 
institutional advertisements. This type community and so great was the re- 
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sponse that it was necessary to erect a 
special display counter to accommodate 
the many pieces of jewelry sent in to this 
exhibit. 

A gas company could follow the same 
idea by offering a prize for the oldest 
range boyght from the gas company 
and still in use. The prize-winning range 
could be used in an interesting window 
display and would furnish excellent ma- 
terial for newspaper advertisements fea- 
turing the stability and reliability of gas 
company ranges. This is the sort of ad- 
vertising and publicity that creates an 
unusual amount of real interest among 
possible customers and mstills in the 
public the belief that the gas company is 
the best place to buy: gas appliances. 

Although there is a _ general trend 
among utility advertisers and salesmen 
toward the dispersing of interesting and 
informative news about appliances, there 
is still much to be done in educating the 
public relative to the benefits derived 
from purchasing gas appliances from the 
gas company. There are a lot of sales- 
men and a lot of advertisers who have a 
great deal to sell besides merchandise, yet 
all they advertise and all they talk about 
is merchandise. They talk but little about 
the thing that the customer is really buy- 
ing, which is not the merchandise itself 
but the service, the comfort and the 
satisfaction that the merchandise gives. 
In order to successfully compete with the 
price competition, which is becoming 
stronger each day, the gas company must 
lay stress on advantages that others can- 
not or do not offer. 





Up to the Salesman 


Salesmen must know their merchan- 
dise thoroughly and they must be familiar 
with the process of manufacture. Here 
is where the gas company can forge ahead 
of its competitors. Take, for instance, 
gas ranges. These appliances are sold in 
many places other than the gas company. 
They are sold by sales people who sell a 
wide variety of things, from ships to 
sealing wax. Consequently, these sales- 
people haven't the time to make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the ranges. In 
all probability none of them have been 
through the range factory to watch the 
making of the different parts and the 
assembling of the completed range. They 
know a few of the main selling points that 
any normal individual could recognize, 
but they don’t know their ranges like an 
automobile salesman knows his car, or a 
radio salesman knows his radio. Gas 
appliance selling is a specialized field, 
requiring a thorough knowledge of the 
merchandise, inside and out, and an ability 
to quickly grasp each individual customer’s 
needs and to advise him intelligently and 
helpfully. 

Salesmen are often confronted with this 
statement by cantankerous shoppers: “I 
saw a range exactly like this one down at 
Smith’s Variety Store and their price was 
twenty dollars less than yours.” In order 
to offset this argument the salesman must 
be able to tell the customer why the gas 
company range is really worth the differ- 
ence. Brand names sometime mean very 
little to prospective customers,—they want 
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reasons. There are many ranges sold 
whose appearance is similar to the gas 
company ranges but whose quality is 
much inferior. Of course appearance is 
to be considered but it isn’t the most im- 
portant feature. The quality of the ma- 
terials, the efficiency and dependability of 
the range, are things that con’t be over- 
looked if the purchaser wants to be satis- 
fied. 

The American Gas Association through 
its laboratory at Cleveland has done much 
work in assuring the public of the reli- 
ability and dependability of appliances 
sold by member companies. This fact 
should be emphasized in all appliance ad- 
vertising and by the salesmen selling the 
appliances. Gas companies can’t afford to 
sell an inferior or inefficient article be- 
cause the public has learned to have con- 
fidence in the company. 


Bad Appliances Damaging 


Defective and inefficient appliances tend 
to destroy the public’s faith in all gas 
appliances. Suppose a customer has 
had some unpleasant and unsatisfactory 
experience with a gas range or gas water 
heater. He naturally calls the service 
department of the gas company to remedy 
matters. Regardless of how tactful and 
soft-tongued the service man may be, he 
cannot dispel the individual’s idea that the 
gas company’s service is partly, if not 
wholly, to blame. One unpleasant experi- 
ence might fill an ordinary person with 
incredulity and skepticism toward any- 
thing and everything connected with the 
gas business. This person’s animosity 
sometimes spreads among his friends and 
acquaintances and might create consider- 
able ill-will. 

Service is another important factor in 
the sales policy of the gas company. The 
service men are all experts with years of 
experience behind them and when they 
install an appliance the customer can rest 
assured that it is installed right. They 
are in an excellent position to build con- 
fidence and prestige for their company. 
In order to be able to repair and service 
appliances these men must have a thorough 
knowledge of the construction and opera- 
tion of all gas appliances. Customers 
know this and consequently believe in the 
authenticity of the service man’s state- 
ments. It is plain to see the illimitable 
good these men can do their company in a 
sales way if they are coached to seize 
every opportunity to exploit their com- 
pany’s merchandise. Many companies are 
utilizing this opportunity and are offering 
cash bonuses to non-selling employes who 
turn in leads that result in the sale of gas 
appliances. However, this sales channel 
could be made much more productive by 
a more thorough and concentrated effort 
on the part ot tne sales department to 
enlist the co-operation of the service men. 
These men go into homes—theirs is the 
opportunity to observe the lack of certain 
gas appliances. A few words to the pros- 
pect in praise of these appliances and a 
hint turned in to the sales department 
will bring to light many opportunities for 
gas appliance sales which would otherwise 
never be known. 
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Easy terms is another feature that most 
gas companies can offer their customers. 
Usually these terms are better than those 
of “bargain selling” competitors. Time 
payments are extended over a longer 
period and down payments are less. 
Credit is usually given without question 
to anyone whose name appears on the 
company’s list of gas users. 





Bears 33 Guarantees 

Our Own ~tme Manufacturer's 
’ and the Seal of the 

American Gas Association 


that assures you of years and years of faith 
ful. dependable service. 


The new Quick Meal ranges are equipped 
with the Lorsia oven heat regulator, the 
little “Red Wheel” that changes kitchen 
hours to leisure hours. You're welcome to 
come in and examine the new Quick Meal 
remgce See how strong and well-made they 
ore. see their beesty...cee the labor seving 
“Red Wheel” .. see the attractive prices and 
cory terme You'll want ome of these beautiful, 
cfhciemt ranges in your kitchen and yeu cae 
ture in your old range as part payment. 


H No is assurance that you're getting » 


& 
~ 


cry range that we offer for sale has 
lec thoroughly tested by the manufacturer 
then by the Americen Gas Association 
Laboratory... and finally by The Laclede 
Cas Light Company. 
You can readily see that your Quick Meal 
range. when bought from the Ges Company 
oda atatndiaumimndiaen 
sod on lowest terms, brings with Ma quality 


The LACLEDE Gas Light Company 


OLIVE AT ELEVENTH 
3824 8. GRAND 
CENTRAL 3800 
1c~ 


The headline of this ad tells a powerful 
story 


rhs CHEROKEE 3109S CRAND 


All these factors are real inducements 
to the public to buy gas appliances from 
the gas company. These are featurés 
which should be incorporated in all gas 
company advertising and salesmanship. 
Not, however, to the exclusion of desire- 
building information, for there is much to 
be done in the way of presenting to the 
public the time and labor saving ad- 
vantages of gas appliances. These 
features must also be emphasized in gas 
appliance advertising and salesmanship. 
The people must be told what 'the appliance 
will do and how it will do it. They must 
be shown how they will benefit from pos- 
session of the appliance. But this educa- 
tional information should be backed up 
with good sound, logical reasons why the 
gas company is the best place to buy gas 
appliances. 

—_— 
Buy Controlling Interest in Gas Com- 
pany 

The Midland United Company, an In- 
sull holding company has bought a con- 
trolling interest in the Columbus Gas 
Light Company of Columbus, Ind., from 
the Great Lakes Utilities Corporation. The 
Midland United Company owns and con- 
trols several public utility companies 
serving 682 communities in Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan. 


: 


Gas Appliance Displays for 
the Holiday Season 


By Chas, N. Tunnell 


AS appliance sales during the 

Christmas holidays depend to some 

extent upon the appeal of the holi- 
day displays. It is not necessarily the 
most beautiful display that has sales ap- 
peal—often it is the simple inexpensive 
display that scores an impression upon 
prospects to create ownership desire. 

A little early planning of Christmas 
displays will mean in many instances that 
prospects make it a gas appliance Christ- 
mas present in preference to dozens of 
other lines of merchandise that are all 
competitive for the buyers’ dollars. 

A Southern gas company furthered 
sales in its commercial department last 
season by a series of early holiday win- 
dows, putting the spot-light, so to say, on 
one gas appliance at a time. The first 
of these displays made featured gas 
ranges as an ideal for wife or mother. 


Set-up Of Modern Kitchen 


A model kitchen scene was built in the 
display window in the usual way. The 
background of the window represented 
the outside kitchen wall, a large window 
in the background representing the 
kitchen window. The central figure of at- 
traction was a silver-haired card-board 
cut-out of a life-size woman standing to 
the front and one side of a new gas 
range. The oven door was open, she was 
in the act of lifting up the top half of a 
large roast pan to reveal a brown tur- 
key. A large Christmas card reading, 
“Merry Xmas Mother. From Dad and 
Son,” was attached to the colored range. 

Dad and son were present, too, in this 
display, or rather peeping in at the win- 
dow. <A card-board cut-out of a man, 
one of a bay, and one of Santa himself 
was shown through the window. All were 
smiling. Dad to the one side of Santa 
and Son to the other side. Santa had his 
arms around each, as all three were eag- 
erly watching the proceedings taking 
place in the kitchen. A bit of tinsel, 
crepe-paper streamers, holly and _ bells 
gave the window the holiday atmosphere. 
A card suggested, “Oh, Boy, Roast Tur- 
key and all the Trimmings. Wouldn’t 
Mother be tickled to cook Christmas 
Dinner on a New Range Like This One.” 

Other cards over the window prompted 
early shopping to get connection made 
during the holidays and other points call- 
ing attention to the common-sense plan of 
giving a practical present. 

Following the range display, a gas re- 
frigerator was placed upon a small plat- 
form built to the center of the window 
space. The background to the window 
was decorated in celofine cloth, while 
streamers of Christmas rope of colors, 
tinsel and silver-spray was used for mak- 
ing a proper setting. The snow-white gas 
refrigerator was placed in its elevated po- 
sition, which was covered in fluffy cotton 
sprinkled with imitation snow. 
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A Santa Claus was standing, life-size, 
to the one side of the refrigeration 
unit. Santa was in the act of bowing to 
the public and waving with one hand; in 
his other hand were the ends of twelve 
colored ribbon streamers. The opposite 
ends of these streamers led to neatly let- 
tered placards over the window, each 
card emphasizing the merit of the gas re- 
frigerator and serving as one of the 
twelve reasons why the unit would make 
an attractive Christmas present. 


An incinerator and other gas merchan- 
dise were ideal holiday 
gifts during this series of displays. 

Another gas company which also does 
gas piping used window displays last sea- 
son to sell more connections and put gas 
in some old homes that had not: previ- 
ously been piped for gas. The theme of 
comparison was used for this display. 

A model house built from heavy build- 
ing board represented the average city 
home. This miniature house was complete 
in most respects, openings being cut for 
windows and doors painted on the build- 
ing. The window openings had glazed 


featured as 


Drawing 


grey paper pasted over them from one- 
half to three-fourths of the way down. 
representing window shades and to give 
a proper lighting effect at night. 

The model painted and 
placed on a terraced building lot, bits of 
shrubbery, etc., | about the yard. Im- 


house was 


itation snow covere floor space and 
was hanging over the trees. This was 
effected by first taking cotton and pulling 
a thin screen over the small trees and 
then covering the cotton with snow. 


To the front of the house, a toy auto- 
bil parked Soaring in the air 


mobile was 
house from the 


ve the and suspended 
ceiling by a white string was a toy air- 
plane Santa could be seen leaning out 
of the cockpit waving down to those be- 
low. 

One card in the window reasoned, 
“Even Santa Takes to Modern Methods. 
Give the family a delightful present by 
modernizing the house with gas piping 
and appliances.” A second card in the 
window showed the average domestic gas 
bill paid monthly by families of the city, 


Do ee 


Visitors 


By John H. Hartog 


HE accompanying picture gives 


one a fair idea of the beautiful 
Dahlia Show which was held in 
the Display Rooms of the Portland Gas 
& Coke Company, October 12th and 13th. 


In order to make room for this dis- 
play, the gas appliances were temporarily 
moved back so that the Columbia Valley 
Dahlia Growers’ Association could occupy 
almost the entire space. 





How Portland staged an exhibit that drew prospects 
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while other figures showed the cost of us- 
ing other forms of fuel. 


Somewhat institutional, yet tying up 


‘with gas and its modern advantages was 


a Christmas display used last year by a 
Western distributing concern just prior to 
Christmas. The display was commonplace 
enough, but true to life and simply made. 
A model fireplace was made by covering 
a cardboard structure with red crepe-pa- 
per, then checking it off with black lines 
brick. A gas-log was kept 
glowing at night in this fire place, while 
several stockings were hanging to either 


to represent 


side from the mantel. 


Two kiddies in nighties were reaching 
for their well-filled stockings. A placard 
bearing a Santa face announced, “Every- 
body is happy in a gas served home.” A 
second card in the window stated, “Make 
the Christmas spirit last throughout the 
year—give gas appliances.” 

Christmas displays to stress gas appli- 
ances or to emphasize the superiority of 
gas over other fuels need not be compli- 
cated or expensive. 


The design in the foreground, with the 
fountain in the center, was the actual 
center of the exhibition. Soil was placed 
on the tile floor, with rock borders, palms, 
evergreens and ferns abundantly in evi- 
dence. 

The picture was taken at a time when 
there were very few people in the room, 
which hour was of course selected for 
obvious reasons, but during the busy 
hours of the days and also im the eve- 
nings, especially Sunday, hundreds of peo- 
ple were present, and many prospects 
were secured for modern gas appliances. 

At the entrance doors to the right stood 
the new “Magic Chef” gas range, which 
drew the admiration of many women, 
while of course everybody was attracted 
by gas refrigeration. 


—— 


Home Economics Charts 


SERIES of six charts dealing with 
the management of the household 
refrigerator has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department Agriculture. The charts 
show the temperatures required for the 
satisfactory preservation of different 
foods, and in graphic form present some 
of the principles of household refrigera- 
tion recognized as important to health. 
With an efficient cabinet, the charts 
point out, temperature low enough to keep 
foods in sound condition can be main- 
tained either with ice or a mechanical unit 
as the cooling agent. Whatever the type 
of cabinet or whatever the method of 
cooling, the coldest place in the box 
should be located and reserved for the 
most perishable foods. A series of dia- 
grams show how the temperature in dif- 
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ferent parts of the box varies with the The whole series of six charts, 16 by 
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milk held at different temperatures are 
shown by pictures and graphs. 
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sufficient pride in his product, to attempt 





_Ads in Art Moderne Dress 
By O. B. Server 


T’S nothing astounding to 
Gas company in Portland, Oregon, 
leading out in advertising. 

The company is known for its aggres- 
siveness along all lines, and now that 
advertising ‘has entered into a new 
sphere and moved up into the realm of 
art, it is interesting to see a Gas utility 
become the leader. One might expect 


this from a jeweler or furrier, but as a 
usual thing the gasman does not possess 


find the 


to soar above his fellowmen. 

One of the most striking and talked-of 
ads recently published on the Pacific 
Coast was the shadow picture of a coal 
scuttle with Gasco Briquets. 

The message itself is short and caught 
at a glance, wrich is the desirderatum of 
good newspaper advertisements. 

The very striking Gas refrigerator ad 
“New York Goes Electrolux” made a 
hit with the builders and immediately re- 
sulted in sales which did not have to be 
traced to the advertisements, because 
the builders volunteered the information. 








Announce Plans for Construction of 
Modern Gas Plant 


The Central States Electric Company, 
Iowa Falls, la., operating the gas plant 
and distiibution system, has announced 
plans for construction of a new and 
modern plant to handle its increasing 
business. Work will be started soon upon 
the project, it is stated. 
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When A Gas Company Is Bound 


To Enlarge Its Service 


A Review of Recent Decisions on the Subject of 


Extension of Gas Service 
By Leo T, Parker 


REQUENTLY, it has been held 
L that it is the duty of the city au- 

thorities to determine when it is 
required for public necessity or benefits 
to extend gas mains. However, whether 
or not a gas company can be compelled to 
extend its mains depends upon the ex- 
pense involved and the financial returns 
which will result immediately and in the 
future from making the extension. Ob- 
viously, a Public Service Commission may 
rightfully disagree with the municipal au- 
thorities if the need for the extension is 
not apparent or the expense of extending 
the service exceeds an amount upon which 
justifiable and reasonable revenue may be 
earned. 

On the other hand, it is important to 
know that the fact that the snmediate 
return on the investment is not adequate 
is not sufficient reason for a gas company 
ta refuse to make the extension and 
supply gas to inhabitants in a newly and 
sparsely settled community, if the evi- 
dence indicates that the population of 
the community is likely to rapidly in- 
crease. This point of the law was con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the leading case of New 
York v. New York Gas Co., 245 VU. S. 
345. Here it was disclosed that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission ordered the gas 
company to extend its distributing sys- 
tem to a community which was situated 
114 miles beyond the then installed mains. 


Tenants Likely to Use Gas 

The community was a rapidly growing 
settlement of 330 houses, of an average 
cost of $7,500, thus giving assurance that 
the occupiers of them would be probable 
users of gas, and which, with very few 
exceptions, were occupied by families the 
entire year. 

The length of the extension ordered 
by the commission was about 1% miles 
but the mains of the company were being 
used to almost their full capacity, and for 
this reason the estimated cost of making 
the improvement included new mains of 
some 8 miles in length. The engineer of 
the gas company testified that the cost of 
the ordered extension would be approxi- 
mately $86,000, while the engineer for the 
Public Service Commission estimated the 
cost at $61,000. On the basis of the com- 
pany’s estimate of the cost of the exten- 
sion the income would be about 2% per 
cent, per annum ,and, on the basis of the 
estimate by the commission the income 
would be 4 per cent. 

The gas company contested the decision 
of the Public Service Commission, and 


appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the grounds that the 
order deprived it of its property without 
due process of law and denied to it the 
equal protection of the laws, in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in requir- 
ing it to extend its distributing system 
which involved an expenditure of money 
upon which the prospective earnings 
would not provide an adequate returi 
on the basis of 2% per cent. However, 
since the evidence tended to prove that 
the population of the community soon 
would increase to afford a fair return on 
the investment, the Supreme Court upheld 
the Commission’s order, saying: 


May Not Pick and Choose 


“Corporations which devote their pro- 
perty to a public use may not pick and 
choose, serving only the portions of the 
territory covered by their franchises 
which are presently profitable for them 
to serve and restricting the development 
of the remaining portions by leaving their 
inhabitants in discomfort without the 
service which they alone can render . 
Under conditions... the initial return 
upon the investment involved would be 
low but with every prospect of its soon 
becoming ample, and also that no claim 
was made by the company that the com- 
paratively small loss which the company 
claims would result would render its 
business as a whole unprofitable.” 

Moreover, it is well established that 
the fact that the inhabitants have other 
efficient means of obtaining light and heat 
is not sufficient reason to justify a gas 
company in refusing to extend its mains 

For iilustration, in New York & 
Queens Gas Co. v. McCall, 113 N. E. 
795, an order of the Public Service Com- 
mission required a gas company to ex- 
tend its mains to serve a community of 
about 332 houses, already supplied with 
electricity and which could have no gas 
unless supplied by the company. The es- 
timated cost of the extension was $60,000 
with evidence to show that the increased 
return on this investment would be ap- 
proximately $1,660. The Commission 
ordered the extension, but the lower 
Court reversed the order because the in- 
habitants were supplied with electricity 
and the gas pipe line must be constructed 
under a navigable stream. However, the 
higher Court reversed the lower Court's 
decision, and upheld the Commissioner’s 
order, saying: 

“The occupants of these houses can get 
no gas unless they are supplied by the 
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relator. It is the duty of the relator to 
supply their needs if practicable. . . The 
question now is whether or not there was 
any evidence to show that the order of 
the Public Service Commission was an 
unlawful and arbitrary exercise of powér 
. .. The lower Court said that the cost 
of the extension would be between $60,- 
000 and $70,000, and that the increased 
return to the relator from the consump- 
tion of gas would be about $1,660 per 
year, which is only one-half of the inter- 
est at five per cent upon the extension. 
This is very far from showing that the 
order of the Public Service Commission 
was simply an arbitrary and capricious 
exercise of power.” 


Provisions of Franchise Effects 
Extension Order 


Obviously, if the franchise, under 
which the gas company is operating, con- 
tains provisions giving municipal officials 
authority to order or approve extensions, 
generally, their order is valid, unless the 
evidence shows that the order for exten- 
sion of service is unreasonable. 

For instance, in Oklahoma Gas Co. v. 
State, 209 Pac. 777, it was disclosed that 
a gas company was operating under a 
iranchise which provided that the mavor 
and council “shall at all times have power 
to impose all needful and _ reasonable 
regulations for the protection of the in- 
terest of the inhabitants of the city, and 
shall have the power after full hearing fo 
require extensions of serysce where it can 
be done without financial logs to the gas 
company. 

The mayor and council ordered the gas 
company to extend its mains and service 
in a locality having but sixteen dwellings 
with a total of seventy-one rooms. The 
extension required about 1,740 feet of 
pipe and the initial cost of laying the pipe 
approximated $2,000. The annual revenue 
expected from supplying the residences 
served by this extension was $497. 

The gas company contended that the 
order was not reasonable in consideration 
of the fact that the net income from the 
extension would amount to only $81.52, 
without any deduction for depreciation or 
interest. 

However, since the testimony proved 
that the community certainly would sub- 
stantially increase in population and, also, 
because the franchise delegated power tu 
the mayor and council to authorize ex- 
tensions of the service, the higher Court 
upheld the validity of the extension order, 
saying : 

“It is not claimed that this extension 
will entail an actual loss, but, to the con- 
trary, it will yield a return on the in- 
vestment of about 4 per cent. per annum. 
It may be conceded that this return is 
inadequate, but this alone will not suffice 
to render the order legally unreasonable. 
The appellant may not choose to serve 
only those portions of the city which are 
presently profitable to it and restrict the 
development of the remaining portions by 
leaving the inhabitants thereof in discom- 
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fort without the service which it alone 
can render.” 


Gas Company Not Required To 
Extend System 


On the other hand, where the exten- 
sion is unreasonable, it has been held that 
it should not be ordered. Thus in Boule- 
vard Heights Corp. v. Rochester Gas 
Corp. (1922: N. Y.), the Public Utilities 
Commission held that a gas company will 
not be ordered to extend its service into 
a real estate tract where there are no 
customers to be served, and consequently, 
no immediate return on the investment. 
The Commission said: 

“The power given the commission is to 
order reasonable extensions. It is dis- 
cretionary power which should be exer- 
cised wisely and cannot be arbitrarily 
used... .The extensions requested would 
be in the interest of petitioner (real estate 
owner) and to its advantage in the sale 
of lots. It is unquestivnably the duty of 
a public service corporation to meet and 
anticipate the development of the territory 
in which it exercises its franchise. It 
would, however, be an unwarranted ex- 
ercise of the discretionary power vested 
in the commission to require a public 
utility to invest its money in the extension 
of‘mains where there are no premises to 
be served ...It would establish a pre- 
cedent for extensions into territory where 
no present need of service exists, and 
would involve the expenditure of capital 
by public utilities upon which, in all fair- 
ness, they shovfi be entitled to a return, 
which could: only be obtained at the ex- 
pense of present consumers in the rates 
charged for commodities.” 


Income Must Justify Extension 


Also, in the leading case of Root 
New Britain Gas Light Co., 99 Atl. 559, 
the Court held that where it does not ap- 
pear that the initial income to be de- 
rived from the expenditure of extending 
gas mains will not net a reasonable in- 
come, the extension need not be made un- 
less the testimony indicates conclusively 
that the population of the new community 
will increase sufficiently to justify the ex- 
penditure. 

In this case the higher Court reversed 
the lower Court’s decision which upheld 
the Commission’s order, and said: 

“In the present case the facts appear- 
ing upon the record make it quite clear 
that under existing conditions there 
would be small prospects of a sufficient 
income from the extended service to 
fairly compensate for its cost. As to fu- 
ture prospects, however, the record is 
not so informing . . . Without more defin- 
ite information than is thus furnished we 
do not think that the Court was in a po- 
sition to pass upon the question of 
whether or not the commission was jus- 
tified in making its order. . . Of course, 
a public service corporation should not fe 
required to give an enlarged service at a 
considerable cost where the prospects of 
return for many years to come are so 
meager as to be out of all proportion to 
that cost.” 
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In still another recent and leading case 
of Greenwood v. Provind, 108 So. 284, 
the owner of property in a new subdi- 
vision instituted legal proceedings to com- 
pel a muncipality to extend its mains 700 
feet to the newly constructed houses in 
the subdivision. Since the testimony did 
not indicate that the present nor the an- 
ticipated future return on the investment 
justified the expenditure of money neces- 
sary to install the extension the Court 
held the company not required to extend 
its mains, saying: 

“Certainly it is the law that a resident 
of a municipality, living in a remote cor- 
ner thereof, may not compel the city au- 
thorities to extend its mains to his prem- 
iscs regardless of the cost, and expense 
to the city, merely because the citizen 
resides within the boundaries of the mu- 
nicipality. The extension of the system 
from one part of the city where already 
laid to another part depends upon the 
reasonableness of such extension, consid- 
ering the demand for it, the number ot 
subscribers, and the revenue to be ob- 
tained.” 


Insolvent Gas Company Not Re- 
quired to Make Extension 


It is important to know that if the evi- 
dence shows that a gas company is in- 
solvent or not financially able to bear the 
expenses of extending its lines, the 
Courts consider this fact in rendering its 
decision. 

For illustration, in Fidelity Co. v. Kan- 
sas Natural Gas Co., 219 F. 614, it was 
disclosed that a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion ordered a gas company to extend its 
mains. The estimated expense involved 
was $300,000. Evidence was introduced 
proving that the gas company was in the 
hands of a receiver and that the rate sug- 
gested by the Commission would not net 
a fair return on the total investment. In 
view of these facts the Court reversed 
the Commission’s order and in holding 
the gas company not required to extend 
its service, said: 

“The order made by the Commission 
amounts to the taking of property for 
public use, and the question of just com- 
pensation at once arises. The Commis- 
sion, acting within its jurisdiction. has 
limited the rates to be charged for gas 
by the receivers. It is claimed by those 
receivers that the rates as so limited 
produce no just return on the property 
involved, and are confiscatory.” 


Real Estate Company Not En- 
titled to Recover Value of Mains 


Frequently real estate companies in- 
stall at their own expense, mains in new 
subdivisions and later, when the munici- 
pality incorporates the subdivision within 
its corporate limits, the real estate de- 
velopers endeavor to collect from the 
city the expenditures made in installing 
the mains. 

For example, in Ford Realty Co. v. 
City, 164 N. E. 62, a realty company filed 
suit against a city to recover $16,644 which 








the real estate company paid for install- 
ing mains in the streets of a village. 


The contract between the village and 
the realty company provided that the lat- 
ter should put these mains in and make 
all connections without any expense of 
any sort or kind to the village, although 
the title to the equipment installed by the 
realty Company was to remain with the 
latter. Subsequently, the village was in- 
ccorporated as part of the city and the 
realty company contended that the city 
was obligated to pay for the equipment 
because the original contract for installa- 
tion was between the village and the realty 
company and the agreement provided that 
the title to these pipes should always re- 
main in the realty company. 

However, the Court held the city not 
required to pay for the pipes and other 
equipment installed by the realty com- 
pany, saying: 

“The pipes that were laid by the Ford 
Realty & Construction Company were for 
the purpose of enhancing the value of 
their own allotment, and, undoubtedly, the 
enhanced value of the lots was chargea 
against the property owners who pur- 
chased lots in this allotment, who prob- 
ably would not have purchased them but 
for the installation of the pipes. 


Power of Public Utilities Com- 
mission 


Generally speaking, the Courts are ad- 
verse to reversing a decision rendered by 
a Public Utilities Commission, unless it 
is shown that such order is unreasonable, 
confiscatory or discriminatory. 


The Public Service Commissions were 
created to perform very important func- 
tions, namely, to regulate the great public 
service corporations m the conduct of 
their business and compel those corpora- 
tions adequately to discharge their duties 
to the public and not to exact therefor 
excessive charges. Conversely, the com- 
missions are expected by the law to ap- 
prove rates and expenditures which will 
result reasonably. profitable to the Utilities 
Commissions. 

It was assumed by the Legislatures that 
the members of the Public Service Com- 
missions would acquire special knowledge 
of the matters intrusted to them by ex- 
perience and study, and that their de- 
cisions would prove efficient instrumen- 
talities for dealing with the complex 
problems presented by the activities of 
Public Utilities Corporations. 


In Woodhaven Gaslight Co. v. Nixon, 
196 N. Y. S. 623, the Court refused to 
reverse a commission’s order that a gas 
company extend its mains, because no tes- 
timony was given which proved that the 
erder was umreasonable. This Court 
stated the following important law: 

“It was not intended that the Court 
should interfere with the commission or 
review their determinations further than 
is necessary to keep them within the law 
and protect the constitutional rights of 
the corporations over which they were 
given control.” 
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Limitation of Commission’s 
Authority 


Another important point of the estab- 
lished law is that a Public Utilities Com- 
mission cannot compel a gas company to 
extend its mains in territory or render 
service to communities which the company 
has not expressly or impliedly agreed to 
serve. This point of the law was in- 
volved in the case of Oklahoma Naturai 
Gas Co. v. Corporation Commission, 211 
Pac. 401. 


The facts disclose that the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company was a public serv- 
ice corporation engaged in the business 
of furnishing natural gas to between 35 
and 40 cities and towns in the state of 
Oklahoma. It owned the franchises in 
about 30 of these cities and towns. Also, 
it furnished gas for distribution by other 
companies and owned a gas pipe line ex- 
tending from its fields southward in close 
proximity to a town named Chickasha. 
The Chickasha Gas Company was a public 
utility engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing and distributing artificial gas 
in the city of Chickasha and, on author- 
ity of the Commission, it extended its pipe 
lines to the Oklahoma Gas Company’s 
pipe line, after which the Commission 
order the latter company to supply gas 
to the Chickasha Gas Company so that 
the latter may serve: the inhabitants of 
Chickasha. However, it is interesting 
to observe that the Court refused to up- 
hold the Commission’s order, saying: 


“The appellant (Oklahoma as Com- 
pany) has never professed or under- 
taken to furnish gas to cities and towns 
or communities indiscriminately. It 
serves approximately 40 cities and towns 
in the state, all of which it has servéd 
for years, and to these it owes the pubic 
duty of continuing the service... The 
appellant has never supplied the Chick- 
asha Gas Company with gas and has 
never undertaken or agreed to do so. . 
The authorities are harmonious in hold- 
ing that one enters the public business by 
professing or undertaking to serve the 
public, and that his public obligation is 
limited by the extent of his profession 
... The fact that it is a public utility 
does not necessarily cast upon it the duty 
of serving the public at large. This 
duty is not to all men, but to a certain 
public utility limited by its profession. . . 
While the appellant is employing its re- 
sources and property in a public service, 
it must be remembered that these still 
remain its private property, and that the 
public cannot assume the réle of general 
manager, and require such property to 
be used in a service to which the owner 
has not voluntarily dedicated it.” 


When Cancelled Check Is Proof 
of Payment 


It is important to know that cancelled 
checks are deemed competent evidence 
only when the other party in the litigation 
fails to object to their being offered as 
testimony. 

For illustration, in Barrick v. Pratt, 


32 F. (2d) 732, it was disclosed that two 
persons organized a gas company. Con- 
troversy developed when one of the part- 
ners named Pratt contended that he had 
not received, out of the profits, the pay- 
ment of $57,000 in money which he ad- 
vanced during the organization and oper- 
ation of the plant. 


At the trial Pratt introduced as evi- 
dence many cancelled checks to sustain 
his contentions that he had advanced the 
money. The other partner did not object 
to Pratt submitting the checks as evidence 
and judgment was rendered by the lower 
Court in favor of Pratt. 


The other partner appealed to the 
higher Court to reverse the verdict on the 
grounds that no evidence was submitted 
proving that the cancelled checks repre- 
sented money used in the organizatiou and 
operation of the plant. However, the 
higher Court refused to reverse the ver- 
dict, saying: 

“It is argued that the trial Court erred 
in accepting Pratt’s testimony and his can- 
celled checks as sufficient evidence of the 
advances made by him in the operation of 
the gas plant. In support of this argu- 
ment it is said that the books of the gas 
company ought to furnish the best evi- 
dence that those advances were made. It 
is to be observed that the books of the 
gas company were available. ... It was 
competent for Pratt to show by his own 
testimony and by his cancelled checks the 
advances that he had in fact made. Such 
evidence did not presuppose the existence 
of better evidence. A party cannot sit 
idly by and permit competent evidence to 
be admitted without objection, and then 
insist that it was possible for his adversary 
to prove his case by other and more con- 
clusive evidence.” 


Gas Company Liable for Laying 
Pipe Line Through Cemetery 
Generally speaking, a cemetery is cre- 

ated by any act on the part of a munici- 
pality or an individual by appropriating a 
particular plot of land for this purpose. 
It is not_necessary in the appropriation of 
land for cemetery purposes that the land 
be platted and laid out in lots. The fact 
that a plot of land is used for cemetery 
purposes is sufficient to constitute a legal 
creation of a cemetery. 

The law is well established that the 
acceptance of such dedication gives the 
right of the living to place monuments or 
suitable decorations over the graves of 
their dead as memorials, and to preserve 
and beautify the premises if they so de- 
sire. However, under all circumstances a 
cemetery remains a legal burying place 
until it has been permanently appropriated 
to a use or uses entirely inconsistent with 
its purpose as a cemetery, or where it 
has been so neglected as to lose its identity 
as such by the public. The fact that 
weeds are permitted to grow or no mark- 
ers are at the graves does not indicate 
conclusively that it is abandoned. 

For instance, in Magnolia Gas Co. v. 
Leach, 17 S. W. (2d) 471, it was disclosed 
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that a gas company, in the construction 
of its pipe line, ran over a tract of land 
on which a graveyard was located. In 
digging the ditch for the pipe line a grave 
was blown up and destroyed, which con- 
tained the deceased daughter of a mother 
living in the community. The mother sued 
the gas company for $1,100 as actual dam- 
ages and $850 as exemplary damages. 

The gas company defended the suit 
mainly upon the ground that the grave- 
yard had been neglected and was so over- 
grown with briars and other vegetation 
that graves could not be discerned, and 
that if the grave of the daughter was 
destroyed, the company’s employes did 
not discover the grave and did not know 
that it was located in the line of their 
right of way before the ditch was con- 
structed. 


Notwithstanding this argument, the 
Court held the gas company liable, saying: 

“Was it negligence on the part of said 
defendant’s (gas company’s) servants, in 
the construction of its pipe line, to con- 
struct same through the premises in ques- 
tion? The jury further found that such 
negligence was the proximate cause of 
the destruction of the grave.” 


Well Casing Held Personal 
Property 


Generally speaking, any thing, machine 
or merchandise which is permanently at- 
tached to real property becomes a part of 
it and cannot be removed without consent 
of the owner of the land. However, it 
is a well recognized fact that a land owner 
may agree that a thing, which is perma- 
nently attached to the realty, shall remain 
personal property and, therefore, it is re- 
movable from the land. 


For example, in Wagner Supply Co. v. 
Bateman, 18 S. W. (2d) 1052, it was dis- 
closed that the owner of land contracted 
to purchase well casing with the under- 
standing that the seller should retain a 
chattel mortgage on the casing until it was 
fully paid for. A well driller, who was 
not paid for his work, filed a mechanic’s 
lien on the land and attempted to prevent 
the seller of the casing from removing it 
‘-om the land on the contention that it 
was permanently attached to the realty. 
However, the Court held the seller’s chat- 
tel mortgage superior to the mechanic’s 
lien, saying: 


“To say that the chattel mortgage ceased 
to be effective because the property de- 
scribed in the mortgage and embraced in 
its specific and general terms became a 
part of the realty, or of the lease or well, 
and no longer subject to the terms of the 
chattel mortgage. However, we do not 
think it became a part of the realty or of 
the lease or of the well, or appurtenant 
thereto, under circumstances which defeat 
the mortgage lien. It is clear from the 


mortgage itself that the contracting par- 
ties intended that it should remain per- 
sonalty and be subject at all times to the 
mortgage lien.” 








Equipment News 








Bareo Lubricating Plug Valves for 
Gas, Oil and Tar 
The Barco Manufacturing C.o, 1801 
Winnemac Ave., Chicago, IIl., make a line 
of Lubricated Plug Valves for air, gas, oil 
and tar. A cross section of a valve is 
shown. The advantages claimed for these 
valves is full direct port opening with 
one-quarter turn of the handle or wrench. 
The fit between the plug and body is 
perfect so that the lubricant is not relied 
upon to make a tight seat, but to prevent 
wear and make valve work easily. 





High Pressure Regulator 


Barco Lubricated Plug Valves are avail- 
able in all types and sizes, of metals best 
suited for the service required, and are 
furnished for high pressures and tempera- 
tures as well as low pressures, tempera 
tures and vacuums. 

The Barco Company has also issued a 
bulletin describing their line of Flexible 
Ball Joints, which are specially adapted for 
use in gas plant lines. 

Copies of Bulletins will be mailed on 
request. 

——_—_ §—_—__ J 


Beaver Grooving Tools for “Victaulic” 
Joints 


The Borden Company, Warren, Ohio, 
have recently developed and put on the 
market grooving tools for “Victaulic” 
joints. 

The exclusive patented feature is that 
the Beaver Grooving Tools (2” and up), 
lock on the pipe by means of an internal 
chuck—and the cutting knives cut a 
groove that is perfectly circular—regard- 
less of the fact that the pipe itself may be 
out-of-round. 

This point is of extreme importance 
since very few lengths of pipe, particu- 
larly the larger sizes, are perfectly circu- 
lar, and any tool made to follow the peri- 
phery of the pipe will cut a groove that 
will conform to its contour—and to what- 


ever degree the pipe end is out-of-round, 
there will be that much misfit between the 
groove and the coupling itself. 

The highest quality of workmanship ob- 
tains in Beaver products—and the experi- 
ence of more than thirty years in the man- 
ufacture of pipe tools is in itself a guar- 
antee of satisfactory performance. 

Every Beaver tool of any type is un- 
conditionally guaranteed to give satis- 
factory performance to the user. 

These tools come in a number of sizes 
for pipe of % inch to 16 inches and are 
made for hand or power operation. 
Further details on request. 


~ - —_ 


New Fulton Differential Regulators 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have recently brought out two 
differential regulators which should be of 
particular interest to gas companies which 
are confronted with problems having to 
do with mixing natural and manufac- 
tured gas. Usually a fairly constant pres- 
sure ratio exists between the natural and 
manufactured gas for a definite heating 
value and these reguiators are designed 
to maintain this ratio or differential. 

In their printed matter they state that 
“for high pressures the Fulton Differen- 
tial Regulator is recommended, while for 
lower pressures the Fulton Weighted II- 
luminating Regulator is advocated. The 
former has a hard seated valve and the 
latter a soft seat.” 





The Fulton Weighted Illuminating Reg- 
ulator which is shown in sectional view 
is stated to be practically frictionless, sen- 
sitive and designed to maintain a perfect- 
ly uniform pressure throughout the en- 
tire range. 

When used as a mixing gas regulator, 
it will be noted that the valve opens 
downward and the under side of the dia- 
phragm should be connected to the out- 
let side of the regulator and the upper 
side of the diaphragm to the other gas 
line over which it is desired to maintain 
a constant differential pressure. It is 
then the duty of weight “B” to balance 
the weight of the moving parts and 
weight “A” to maintain the desired dif- 
ferential pressure. Both weights are ad- 


justable and the same general directions 
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Wetghted Regulator 


should be followed in putting this reg- 
ulator in service as applies to the 
Weighted Illuminating Regulator. 


Bryan Copper Tube Boiler 


Bryan Steam Corporation, Peru, Indi- 
ana, have recently brought out a gas-fired 
house heating boiler for which certain im- 
portant and interesting claims are made. 
These are included in the following de- 
scription. 

Through its copper tube assembly 
nested in baffle form at a right angle to 
the heat, the Bryan Boiler permits the 
water to absorb the heat almost instan- 
taneously. The major water supply is lo- 
cated above the fire and the exhaust gas 
vents pass through the water and steam in 
the dome, thus permitting a further ab- 
sorption of the heat units, the drying of 
the steam, and further heating of the 
water on its way into the flow lines. In 
the case of steam, this results in less con- 
densate going into the flow lines, thus giv- 
ing a dry heat and causing less return 
water. 

The water and steam dome at the top 
of the boiler, together with the boiler 
ends, lower water rings and tubes, carry 
several times the amount of water neces- 
sary to generate their rated capacity. 

The water is carried from the dome to 
the lower water ring by the two boiler 
ends. The tubes are supplied from the 
lower water ring as the water is forced 
by circulation up through the tubes and 
into the dome, where the water falls back, 
and the steam goes into radiation. 

The burner used in the Bryan Gas- 
Fired Boiler is made under the “Barber” 
patent, and is entirely free from the back- 
firing. A positive gas pressure regulator 
is assembled in the main burner line. A 
labeled hand-shut-off valve is furnished 
to cut off gas at the burner when desired. 
The secondary air control of Bryan de- 
sign, closes the draft when the burner is 
out, thus preventing rapid cooling of the 
boiler, and automatically opens when the 
burner resumes operation. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Just as Poiret, Chanel, Lelong and other master de- <9 
signers of women’s wear have established an inter- ekg Se iat Paha 
national reputation for setting the style with their - Bsa coe 
originality and flair for what is exactly rightin <@® plana 
the mode of the minute, so Welsbach stands | “4 
as the international authority on what <g> 


is right in the field of gas appliances. 


As a buyer, you must consider 
appearance, efficiency, construction 
and price of radiant room heaters and 
—— water heaters. On these fundamentals, 
— Welsbach, an original investigator, alead- 
ing manufacturer for over forty years, has 
> maintained its position of authority by cease- 
«ame less effort and activity. The name Welsbach 
, on these important appliances is a guarantee 
aim Of their essential rightness from every viewpoint. 
~ ‘That this is appreciated is shown by the fact that 
<== Welsbach room heaters and water heaters hold 
“am their old friends year after year and add new ones 
' continually. Welsbach Company, Gloucester City, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
























Bryan Boiler 
(Continued from page 66) 


The safety pilot control is so designed 
that the main gas valve is automatically 
closed if the pilot light should in any way 
be extinguished. A boiler-pressure con- 
trol and low water cut-out provide pro- 
tection against damage from low water. 

The copper tube sections used in the 
boiler’s construction are primarily respon- 
sible for the quicker heat and greater fuel 
economy obtained. The flexibility of the 
copper tuve sections permits them to be 
brought directly in contact with the fire 
without danger of cracks or rupture from 
sudden expansion or contraction, as in 
the case of the cast iron sections of or- 
dinary boilers. The greater heat con- 
ductivity of copper permits almost instan- 
taneous tra..smission of heat, and pre- 
vents all possibility of burning or over- 
heating, as long as the inner surface of 
the tube is covered with water. 

The Bryan Copper Tube Boiler is con- 
structed strictly in accordance with the 
code established by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, as applied to 
low-pressure boilers and is so stamped. 
It has also been approved by the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory. 

Further details will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


— _  — — 


Prest-O-Weld Two-Stage Oxygen 
Regulator 


The Oxweld Acetylene Company, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York City has 
added to the Prest-O-Weld line a two- 
stage oxygen regulator, designed to elim- 
inate fluctuation in working oxygen pres- 
sures. This regulator, which is designated 
the type R-109, incorporates the stem- 
type valves, which have proved extremely 
satisfactory in single-stage regulators. 

The chief feature of the improved de- 
sign is two-stage pressure reduction, ac- 
complished through the medium of two 
independent sets of diaphragms, valves 
and springs. Instead of reducing the full 
cylinder pressure of about 2000 Ib. per sq. 
in, down to working pressure, which is 
often only a few lb. per sq. in., in one- 
stage, the R-109 regulator reduces through 
this wide range in two stages. In the 
first stage the cylinder pressure is re- 
duced through a non-adjustable reducing 
valve to about 175 Ib. per sq. in. Leav- 
ing the first stage the oxygen passes to a 
second valve and diaphragm assembly, 
where the pressure is reduced to that de- 
sired by the operator, the second-stage 
reducing valve being adjustable by means 
of the hand wheel. Thus, instead of re- 
ducing the full cylinder pressure to work- 
ing pressure, the second stage is re- 
quired to regulate pressures within only 
a narrow range. 

When the pressure in the cylinder falls 
below about 175 Ib. per sq. in., the first- 
stage valve remains fully open. It is thus 


automatically cut out of the system and 
the second-stage valve and diaphragm 
only are operative. The type R-109 regu- 








lator will operate with equal efficiency 
whether the oxygen cylinder is full or 
nearly empty, and the working pressure 
will remain constant. 

Trouble sometimes experienced in the 
past from opening cylinder valves with 
the adjusting screw of the oxygen-regu- 
lator turned in, thus permitting the full 
cylinder pressure to enter the low-pres- 
sure gauge and rupture the Bourdon tuhe 
or damage the valve stem of seat, has 
been largely eliminated in this regulato: 
since it is impossible for the iull cylinder 
pressure to enter the low-pressure gauge. 
The first-stage valve is of such sturdy 
design that it will withstand the most se- 
vere impact likely to occur, 

The type R-109 oxygen regulator super- 
sedes the type R-105. It is provided with 
3000-Ib. and 100-lb. gauges, and is equip- 
ped with a 4%-in. ferrule hose connection. 


*% _— 







Book Your 
Passage 
Now 


THROUGH THE 
CHRISTMAS 
SEASON 
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—when it 1s curable —and there 
affcted may be persuaded to put 
themselves under the care of phy- 
scans before it ts too late. 

‘Thus year we are asking you to buy 
this booklet in which to record the 
Chrntmas gifts you give and recewe 
—the price is one dollar. The pro- 
ceeds will be devoted to this war 
against cancer 





1 generosity of the American 
public is henutless. Last year its 
contribution to the American Soci 
ety for the Control of Cancer made 

sble a campaign of publicity 


ly saved many 


| a 


poss 
which unquest 


in rege voconer 00 cha the disease 
may be recognized in us early stages 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


#5 WEST and STREET, NEW YORK 


Free mformaton in regard to cancer will be sent om request 


Get back of this 





Book Review 








Mechanical Equipment of Buildings, 
Vol. I, Heating and Ventilation. 
By Louis Allen Harding and Arthur Cutts 
Willard. 

John Wiey & Sons, Inc., New York. 1929. 


963 pages. Price, $10 


Heating problems are the backbone of 
industrial sales and large-scale househol } 
gas application. Every man, from the 
youngest salesman to the head of the de- 
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partment, should acquaint himself with 
fundamentals of heating, with the prob- 
lems of competing fuels, and with the 
types of heating equipment that are in 
widest present use. This volume, in its 
second edition affords a splendid text for 
this purpose. It is one that could profit- 
ably be studied by gas men and it is an 
excellent, well arranged, clear reference 
text. It is a book that can be cordially 
recommended for a place in the library 
of the sales department of every gas com- 
pany that cares to know what it is doing. 


— — f- —_- 


Steam and Gas Engineering. 
By Thomas E. Butterfield. 


Db. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York. 1929. 481 pages. Price, $4.50. 
Oftentimes it is the simplest fundamen- 

tal fact that is needed in studying a com- 
plex gas problem. Although these prol- 
lems do not ordinarily extend to power 
development and power application, there 
are many instances in which the questions 
of boilers and furnaces, engines and tur- 
bines, and like equipment are involved. 
The present volume is announced by its 
authors as “an introductory text for en- 
wineering students anu for engineers” and 
as “concerned with the utilization of fuels 
for the development of power.” Within 
this range it is a splendid text. The au- 
thors exhibit sound pedagogical method 
in their presentation of the material and 
the volume is excellently illustrated and 
well prepared to serve those who oc- 
casionally want general or elementary 
irformation on steam and gas engineer- 
ing for power development. 


seanellliinisice 


New Publication of the West Virginia 
Geological Survey 


Detailed Report on Pocahontas County; 
531 pp. + xxiv pp. of introductory mat- 
ter (cloth), by Paul H. Price, Assistant 
Geologist; illustrated with 71 half-tone 
plates and 22 zinc etchings in the text, ac- 
companied by a separate case of topo- 
graphic and geologic maps, on scale of 
1:62,500, or approximately 1 mile to the 
inch; geologic structure in western part 
of county shown by structure contours 
on Sewell Coal and in eastern part by 
graphic cross-sections; text contains his- 
torical and industrial data, physiographic 
and stratigraphic descriptions and discus- 
sion of minerals including, coal, oil, gas, 
mineral water, limestone, iron ore, clay, 
building stone, etc.; marine fossil collec- 
tions, identified by Dr. John L. Tilton, 
Paleontologist, with comment but without 
illustrations. Issued under date of June 
17, 1929. Price, $3.00. Extra copies of 
topographic map, 75 cents; of the geologic 
map, $1.00. Remittance should be made 
payable to West Virginia Geological Sur- 
vey, Box 879, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Complete list of publications will be 
mailed on request and names will be put 
on permanent address list for future pub- 
lication notices if desired. 
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ORE and more Gas Engineers standardize 
M on REYNOLDS Three Service Regulators — 
because of their flexibility in meeting all varying re- 
quirements. These three regulators, each in its 
respective field, give unequalled performance for 
successful gas control regulation. Their features— 
Accessibility, Simplicity of Construction and Inter- 
changeable Parts— make them efficient and eco- 
nomic factors in first cost and upkeep. 

Complete details on Reynolds Service Regulators 


will be sent on request. 


MODEL O 
(Left) 


hf een eee 2 Spring Type Only 


ee Cs . With or Without Mercury 






















REYNOLDS 








a PRODUCTS 
= — hee el a for all kinds of Pressure Re- 


ductions —for either artificial 
or natural gas. 





GOVERNORS— 


Intermediate Pressure 
Triplet Outlet 
Holder 
MODEL 20 Toggle Type Street 
(Left) 
Dead Weight or Spring Type REGULATORS— 
With or Without Marcury High Pressure Service 


Seal Low Pressure Service 


Intermediate Pressure 
High Pressure Line 
Single and Double 


Je yniolds District Station 


VALVE— 
Gas Regulator Company pr + 
nderson, Indiana Closing Anti-Vacuum 
«REPRESENTATIVES» gent 
ercu 
Eastern Service Company, Boston, Mass. Dead Weight 


F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J. 
Thos. C. Corin, Detroit, Michigan 
Branch Office, 216 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 



















Standard Gas & Electric Co. Plan Ex- 
tensive Construction Work 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 
plans to invest in excess of $63,700,000 
during 1930 in new construction, addi- 
tions and extensions in plants and equip- 
ment throughout the company’s system, 
according to a statement made recently 
by John J. O’Brien, president of the com- 
pany. Projects now in progress and con- 
struction plans for next year will not be 
curtailed as a result of the recent dis- 
turbances in the stock market, Mr. O’Brien 
stated emphatically. The Standard 
and Electric Company system, which com- 
prises the Byllesby operated utility com- 
panies extending over 20 states, serves 
1,500 cities and towns having a combined 
population of 6,100,000. 

“This figure of $63,700,000,” Mr. O’Brien 
points out, “is somewhat lower than the 
actual construction figure for 1929, in- 
cluding the carryovers or incompleted con- 
struction from the preceding year. The 
total construction budget of these com- 
panies for 1929 amounted to approximately 
$66,100,000, which included carryovers of 
$16,800,000. The construction budget of 
$63,700,000 for the calendar year 1930 will 
include carryovers from 1929 estimated at 
only $13,000,000. These budget figures are 
based upon the best estimates we have 
been able to make of future conditions 
and requirements.” 


Gas 


This incompleted construction, together 
with anticipated requirements for the fu- 
ture, indicates the increased load and ad- 
ditional business which has been obtained 
by public utility companies in the Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric system and the addi- 
tional demand for construction of this 
nature is evidence of the steady industrial 
progress in communities served by 
Byllesby companies, 


—____+» ——-_— 


Authority Given to Exercise Franchises 


Authority has been given io the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation to 
exercise a franchise in the town of Wap- 
pinger, Dutchess county and for the con- 
struction of a gas system in the village and 
town of Fishkill. The company now oper- 
ates gas plants in Poughkeepsie and Bea- 
con and it is proposed to connect these 
plants with the transmission main running 
through towns of Fishkill, Wappinger and 
Poughkeepsie. It will be an eight inch high 
pressure main, laid adjacent to the state 
road. Distribution in the villages will be 
through two and three inch steel mains. 


S OF 
INDUSTRY 








Convention Calendar 
February 


19-21 New England Gas Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
C. D. Williams, 41 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., executive 
secretary. 
March 

10-14 Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla. E. F. McKay, 


1020 Petroleum Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., manager. 











Committee Appointed to Test Natural 
Gas in Atlanta 


Under a resolution introduced by Coun- 
cilman W. E. Saunders, the Atlanta, Ga., 
City Council has ordered the appointment 
of a committee which will have regular 
tests made of the gas supplied consumers 
through the mains of the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company in order to see that the 
gas, which will shortly be received from 
the natural gas fields of Louisiana, is of 
the proper heating quality. Members of 
the committee will be Councilman Saun- 
ders, chairman; Councilman Jack Hardy 
and Alderman Claude L. Ashley, it has 
been announced. 
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Report Large Increase in Natural Gas 
Sales 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company, 
through its president, Frank P. Parish, re- 
ports natural gas sales for the month of 
October of 400 million cubic feet. This is 
a record for the organization and a 200 per 
cent increase over the same month in 1928, 
when sales were 118,747,000 cubic feet. The 
American Pipe Line Company, a subsidiary 
of Cities Service, was the largest user of 
Missouri-Kansas gas in October, the latter 
organization delivering 185,000,000 cubic 
feet to the American Pipe Line at Kansas 
City. 

Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company is 
a public utility and a wholsaler of natural 
gas in the states of Missouri, Kansas and 
Kentucky. 


U. G. I. Expansion Program 


Electric and gas companies in the U. G 
[. system will spend nearly $41,000,000 for 
expansion of their properties during 1930, 
or approximately $6,500,000 more than 
was appropriated for this purpose in 1929, 
John E, Zimmermann, president of the 
company announced recently. 

Among the companies included in the 
U. G. I. group and their budgets are: 

Philadelphia Electric Company, $26,- 
400,000; Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, $2,000,000; Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., $6,000,000; Delaware Power & 
Light Co.,; $2,862,000; New Haven 
(Conn.) Gas Light Co., $606,000; Con- 
sumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa., $543,500; 
Luzerne County (Pa) Gas & Electric 
Corp.. $501,000; Manchester (N. H.) Gas 
Co., $452,000; Nashville (Tenn.) Gas & 
Heating Co., $379,000; Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Gas Co., $368,000; Allentown-Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Gas Co., $351,000; Erie County 
Lighting Co., $234,000; Chester County 
(Pa.) Light & Power Co., $76,000; High- 
land Gas Co., Quakertown, Pa., $74,000; 
Lebanon Valley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
$49,000; Concord (N. H.) Gas Co, 
$37,000; other small properties in Penn- 
sylvania, $22,000. 


—__—+f-—__— 


Change Of Ownership 


The Associated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem has acquired the American Utilities 
Company. The latter company has sub- 
sidiaries in New York, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Missouri and Kentucky. 

(News Continued on Page 72) 
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R & E# 3000 





You can’t find a better cement for all- 
around service in gas plants. R & E 
£3000 air-sets to full strength; retains its 
bond; makes brick dislodgement impossible 
when “barring down; 
Unusual adhesiveness makes {3000 ex- 
tremely efficient for hot or cold patching. 
Fine texture permits extremely thin joints 
which, together with its excellent bond, 


” will not crumble. 


further saceguard against bricks 


“pulling out.” 

£3000 will not bloat or puff at low tem- 
peratures; does not crumble or fall when 
equipment is “off the line.” Withstands 
temperatures in excess of 3000° F. 
Conveniently shipped ready for use in 


form in 100 and 500 Ib. steel 
Try a drum today. 


*“Moldit” 


We recommend Moldit for such work as 
monolithic floors, checker work and 
arches. It avoids delays in waiting for 
special tiles or brick. Just add a little 
fresh water and mold it into any desired 


“air-sets” and attains full 


strength without heat. It does not 
shrink and meets the most severe re- 
quirements of modern construction. 
You can use Moldit under temperatures 
up to 3000° F. It’s easy to use, too. 
Add a little fresh water and pour—no 
ramming, no hammering—just mold it. 
Weighs only 100 Ibs. molded. Shipped 
in convenient 100 Ib. waterproof bags. 


“Moldit-A” 


Use Moldit-A for service under temper- 
atures between 200°F. and 2400°F. It 
works the same as “Moldit’”” and can be 
used for monolithic floors, standpipes, 
doors, etc., any place where great struc- 


strength is essential, or desired. 


Like other R & E Cements, Moldit-A 
air-sets and gains full strength without 


It weighs approximately 100 Ibs. 


per cubic foot and is shipped in 100 Ib. 
handy waterproof bags. 
Order a few bags on trial today. 


LSA ett eR enema, 


American Gas Journal 





REFRACTORY & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineering & Manufacturing Specialties in High Temperature Cements 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh 





. PREPARED 
FOR YOUR 
GAS PLANT 


—use them in your 


boiler room, too! 


—for Coke Oven Plants 


After repeated unusual performances in actual gas plant service, 
we confidently recommend our cements to every gas plant in the 
country. For monolithic work, use “Moldit” or “Moldit-A.” 
For stand-pipes, use “Moldit-A”. For laying up and patching, 
there’s nothing better than + 3000. Try these cements, you'll 
be astonished at the results. 


—for Water Gas Plants 


“Barring-down” doesn’t “wreck” your brickwork when you've 
set it up with R & E * 3000. There’s a perfect bond between 
brick and cement, a definitely high heat resistance and no 
crumbling at low temperatures. You can’t pull brick out where 
= 3000 has been used. We conservatively estimate that brick- 
work life can be extended 25% in your plant. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


—for Coal Gas Plants 


In laying up brick and tile and for patching (any amount of 
area), use R & E * 3000. There’s no better cement for this 
job. It holds its bond under a// temperature conditions and 
will not chip or crumble. Don’t take our word for it try it 
today. 





—for Your Boilers 


Those who choose R & E Refractories for gas plants, can also use R & E 
~ 3000 for boiler applications. No cost to you if you're not entirely 
satisfied. 


Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago 
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Public Utilities Submit to President Hoover 


Encouraging Statement of Proposed 


Construction Expenditures for 1930 


The following combined statement 
expenditures on behalf of the public utili- 
ties was presented at Washington on No- 
vember 27 to President Hoover by twenty- 
one of the leading executives of the in- 
dustry: 

“The electric light and power, manu- 
factured and natural gas, and electric rail- 
way utilities contemplate the expenditure 
of $1,400,000,000 during 1930 for new 
construction and expansion of facilities, an 
increase over the corresponding expendi- 
tures for 1929 of $110,000,000. 

“In addition to this amount, they will 
spend to maintain existing properties 
$410,000,000. 

“The American Gas Association 
tistical Department estimates that ex- 
penditures for construction by the manu- 
factured and natural gas industry of the 
United States in 1930 will aggregate ap- 
proximately $425,000,000, an increase of 
about 6 per cent over the corresponding 
expenditures in 1929. An additional $50,- 
000,000 will be expended to maintain exist- 
ing service facilities. 

“The construction estimate is based 
primarily upon budget provisions already 
formulated for 1930 by companies repre- 
senting the major part of gas production 
and distribution in the United States. The 
conclusions thus indicated have been 
checked against the factual experience of 
the industry for may years, as well as 
against current observation and informa- 
tion, and have been correspondingly 
strengthened. 

“Gas industry growth, while unspec- 
tacular, has been marked and steady for 
upwards of twenty years. The latter part 
of the period has been its time of most 
rapid gain. Complete statistical reports 
for nine months, and covering upwards of 
85 per cent of the output, indicate that the 
total output for 1929 should be about nine 
per cent ahead of the 1928 total. 


“Construction programs have to antici- 
pate this growth, as well as provide for 
the consequences of new trends and chang- 
ing conditions, such as more and more 
large-volume industrial use of gas; ac- 
celerated use for additional domestic pur- 
poses, including house heating; increased 
density of population and use where large 
apartment house supplant single-family 
dwellings. Expansion is further stimu- 
lated by the growing popular recognition 
of gaseous fuel advantages and by the 
research that develops better utilization. 


Sta- 


“In the natural gas branch of the indus- 
try, the existence of vast known reserves, 
coupled with large increases in production, 
is making long distance transmission eco- 
nomically practicable to a degree not an- 
ticipated a few years ago. Development 
along this line will undoubtedly continue 


for many years. 
“These and collateral facts, trends and 


factors have been coordinated with obvious 
necessities in estimating the construction 
requirements of the industry for 1930. 
The net results, as summed up in the first 


sentence of this statement, have been re- 


viewed by officers of the larger gas pro- 
ducing and distributing companies, assem- 
bled for that purpose at A. G. A. Head- 


quarters in New York yesterday, and have 
been approved as a reasonable forecast. 

“The customer contacts and day-to-day 
experiences of the companies represented 
in the reflect no disturbing 
change in business conditions or trends. 
They suggest no reason at this time for 
curtailing the contemplated expenditures 
for the construction and extension of gas 
facilities. On the contrary, it is 
conceivable that cheaper money, as pre- 
dicted by many forecasters in economics, 
might accelerate construction especially on 
the natural gas side of the industry.” 

The representatives of the American 
Gas Association were: 


conference 


service 


Bernard J. Mullaney, president of the 
American Gas Association; vice-president 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Howard Bruce, chairman of 
Board, Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; C. E. Paige, vice-president of the 
American Gas Association, vice-president, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: P. H. Gadsden, vice-president, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; George B. Cortelyou, president, 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Frank T. Hulswit, president, American 
Commonwealths Power Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; J. E. Zimmerman, president, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A. B. Tenney, Charles H. Ten- 
ney & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; Alexander 
Forward, managing director, American 
Gas Association, New York, N. Y. 


—_— & ——_ 
Large Natural Gas Line Completed 


The main natural gas transmission line 
from Monroe, La., to Atlanta, Ga., has 
been completed, and gas has been turned 
into it for the first time. 

The pipe line, which was built by Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., was completed in 
record-breaking time. It is constructed 
of 22-inch and 20-inch steel pipe, and is 
more than 495 miles in length, exceeding 
in length the line from Monroe to St. 
Louis. 

In addition to the main line, there are 
approximately 415 miles of lateral pipe, 
serving various Southern cities, and the 
new system is said to be the largest nat- 
ural gas project ever to be constructed in 
this country at one time. 


: 





Although the gas has been turned into 
the main, it will be several weeks before 
it reaches Atlanta, it is stated, as the line 
is being tested in fifteen-mile sections, and 
leaks repaired as they develop. 

Natural gas will reach Birmingham 
early in December, and will be brought 
into Atlanta about the first of January, on 
schedule time. The line cost approxi 
mately $25,000,000. 


— eed ee 


Will Expand Its Natural Gas Service 


The budget of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado for 1930 has been ap- 
proved and it calls for the expenditure of 
$4,500,000 for the maintenance repairs, and 
enlargements of its plants. 

The strides that natural gas is making 
in Denver will be readily understood when 
it is shown in the list of expenses for 
1930 that gas maintenance, is alloted $500,- 
000; an intermediary pressure system to 
supply large industrial concerns, $125,000 ; 
replacing small mains with larger one, 
$125,000 and for extensions of the pipe 
line to take in new territory, $100,000. 

The natural gas service is entering its 
second winter and is doing the same ex- 
cellent work. 


——_f—___—_—_ 


Columbia Gas Planning Expansion of 
Markets For Gas 


The Board of Directors of Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation at their regu- 
lar meeting recently announced that the 
management of Columbia System has been 
giving much thought and study to the sub- 
ject of largely expanding the gas markets 
and is now planning, in addition to con- 
tinuing its active development plans 
throughout its present large territory, to 
make natural gas available directly, or as 
an enriching element to the gas distribu- 
tion companies serving many cities which 
have not heretofore had the advantages 
of natural gas. 

At the special meeting of the sharehold- 
ers held in Wilmington, the increase of 
the authorized common stock without par 
value of the corporation from 10,000,000 
shares to 30,000,000 shares, was approved. 

The Board of Directors also declared a 
25 per cent. dividend on the common 
stock, payable in common stock on March 
31, 1930, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business, Feb. 28, 1930. Holders 
of subscription receipts now outstanding, 
having completed their subscriptions by 
then, will be shareholders of record and 
will thereby participate in this stock divi- 
dend. 

The report of the earnings of the cor- 
poration shows substantial increases over 
figures reported for last year, the rate of 
increase in the third quarter being greater 
than for the earlier period in the year. 
Net income after depreciation and fixed 
charges available for dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stocks increased over 
27 per cent. in the third quarter, as com- 
pared with 9 per cent. for the first nine 
months of the year, and 14 per cent. for 
the twelve months ending Sept. 30, 1929. 


(News Continued on Page 74) 
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MACHINERY EXPOSITION OF 3029 A.D. 
OBSOLETE DIVISION N22 RS-3- PUMPS 
Roots Pumps Wont BE IN A SHOWCASE! 


They’ Ii bein service 
in the exposition 
hall, furnishing air 
for ventilating and 
for pneumatic car- 
rier conveying. Buy 
a Roots for long 
service. 


~ ; 
3 
WHIZZ0 BLowER 


20™ CENTURY MODEL 


The P.H.8 EM.ROOTS CO. 


ree., CONNERSVILLE,INDIANA  witt)Sh.. 
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A. B. Tunis Succeeds H. F. Weeks 
as Staff Member of A. G. A. 


Howard F. Weeks, for the past four 
years editor of the A. G. A. Monthly and for 
several months secretary of the Publicity 
and Advertising Section, resigned Decem- 
ber 1, to join the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. He will be succeeded 
by A. B. Tunis, secretary of the Virginia 
Public Utilities Association, Richmond, 
Va., and director of the Virginia Com- 
mittee on Utility Information. 





A. B. Tunis 


Mr. Weeks joined the A. G. A. Staff 
in January 1926, as editor of the Monthly 
and assistant secretary of the Publicity 
and Advertising Section. Previous to this 
he was news editor of Gas Age-Record. 
In August 1929 he was made secretary of 
the publicity section. Mr. Weeks is also 
treasurer of the Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association. He attended Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Tunis has had varied experience in 
editorial and publicity work. A native of 
Maryland, he was educated at the Norfolk, 
Va., Academy, and his first work was as a 
reporter on the Ledger-Dispatch at Nor- 
folk. Later he became city editor of the 
Times-Dispatch, iit Richmond; for two 
years was on the copy-writing staff of an 
advertising agency, and for five years was 
agent of the public relations department of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio railway, editing 
its employe magazine. Mr. Tunis has been 
connected with the Virginia Utilities As- 
sociation since January 1928. 


In commenting on this change in the 
personnel of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Managing Director, Alexander For- 
ward said: 
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“The Association loses with deep regret 
the services of Mr. Weeks whose faith- 
ful, painstaking and efficient work has 


added so greatly to the value of the A. G. 
A. Monthly, to our members, and to the 
activities of the Publicity and Advertising 
Section and who has won the affection 
and regard of headquarters staff and of 
the industry 

“Mr. Tunis’ qualifications with a public 
utility association, as a magazine editor, 
as advertising copy writer, and a news- 
paper well-rounded experiences 
admirably fit him for his new work with 
the 


man of 


\ssociation.” 


ot 


Industrial Gas Demonstration in Large 
Department Store Window 


The week ending Oct. 26th was notable 
in Brooklyn’s shopping district. The pub- 
lic utilities and a number of large indus- 
trial organizations were represented in the 
show windows of Namm’s large depart- 
ment store. The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company placed a highly interesting dem- 
onstration of industrial gas in one of the 
Fulton Street windows which attracted 
so much attention that the police were 
called to keep traffic moving. The dem- 


for making slush castings. Members of 
the New Business Maintenance Division 
operated the furnaces and acted as mold- 
ers. The window display settings were 
designed and painted by Robert T. Barr, 
and the silhouettes were made by Chas. 
H. Reed. Various objects and ornaments 
were molded from soft clay metal melted 
by gas and were on display in the window. 

This display was especially valuable be- 
cause it brought the outstanding value 
and advantages of gas fuel into the pub- 
lic eye. Here was a miniature plant op- 
erating in a great department store’s show 
window where fine furniture or dainty 
garments are ordinarily on display—and 
the demonstration was equally as clean 
and appealing. The product of this show 
window factory was full sized castings 
and ornaments of the very same size and 
kind that can be found in the salesrooms 
of such stores. 

The artistic background and the cut-out 
figures were painted from actual scenes 
taken from three Brooklyn industrial 
plants. Use was made of color and fin- 
ished metal products including aluminum 
foil, statuary brass and bronze, modern 
lamps, brass castings and bronze forgings. 
The raw materials included copper, brass, 
aluminum, zinc, german silver, solder, 
babbitt metal and bronze, all of which 





onstration was planned by- Mr. Theodore 
B. J. Merkt, and its chief feature con- 
sisted of a soft metal melting furnace in 
operation which furnished molten metal 


into beautiful 


were melted and molded 
products by gas. Small signs were ap- 
propriately used to inform the public of 
the names of the crude materials. 


————_—— 


New England Fue! & Transportation 
Co. to Increase Production with Two 
New Batteries of Coke Civens 


Production of gas, coke, tar and sul- 
phate of ammonia at the Everett, Mass., 
plant of the New England Fuel and 
Transportation Company will be mate- 
rially increased on July 1, 1930 when two 
new batteries of 41 coke ovens each, now 
under construction, are placed in opera- 
tion. 

According to Eastern Gas and Fuel As- 
sociates, parent organization of the New 


England Fuel and Transportation Com- 
pany, the Everett plant is scheduled to 
produce 17,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day 
to July 1, 1930, at which time operation of 
the new ovens will increase the daily pro- 
duction to 22,500,000 cubic feet. 
Production of gas at the Everett plant 
in 1930 is estimated at more than seven 
billion cubic feet. Production of coke is 
estimated at 700,000 tons. The plant dur- 
ing 1930 will carbonize approximately 1,- 


000,000 tons of coal. 


(News Continued on Page 79) 
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Every day we are finding hundreds of home owners 
astonished to find that they have invested extra money in 
brass piping, with a galvanized iron automatic water heater 
tied in at the source. No matter how beautiful the ex- 
terior, it is the inside that counts. Iron tanks will rust 
and wear out. Copper will last forever. 


The leader in Copper Water Heaters is the KOMPAK. 
All Copper and Brass, with the original Automatic Pilot 
and Fuse Plug shut off. Sales come easily where the effort 
is made. 


Yours very truly, 


THE KOMPAK COMPANY, 


H. J. Long, 
President. 


THE KOMPAK CO. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
___ NEw JERSEY 
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The NEW ROBERTSHAW 
Chromium plated.... 


Improved 


Absolutely fool-proof 
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ORE THAN 100 of America’s leading range 

manufacturers will include the new, 
improved Robertshaw AutomatiCook as 
standard equipment on their latest models! 
Hundreds of thousands of American women 
will want this new, finer, more handsome 
oven heat control on their ranges this year. 
And hundreds of dealers and their salesmen 
on the floor know that the AutomatiCook 
materially lowers sales resistance. 


Just look at the advantages of the new Auto- 
matiCook! It’s smaller, and more hand- 
some. The fine chromium plate can’t rust 





or tarnish. The dial is fully visible; the 
familiar white handle more easily accessible. 


But best of all, the new AutomatiCook is 
equipped with a one-minute temperature 
check—so simple that a child can operate it! 


Insist that the ranges you stock are equipped 
with the Robertshaw AutomatiCook — 
the oven heat control with the white handle 
so familiar to hundreds of thousands of 
American women! 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
Youngwood, Pa. 
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a a WHAT iT DOES Pp, ee 


I Saves more gas per year % Makes possible the boil- ® Andthedryingandsteril- 10 Requires no experience 


ing of cereals, soups and 
vegetables in the oven at 
the same time the meat 
is being roasted. 


than its cost and elimi- 


d . 
nates loss of foods. and having no parts 


which can deteriorate, 
will operate correctly 
for the entire life of 
the range. 


izing of dishes in the 
oven giving them a clean, 
polished surface —afford- 
ing a warming closet of 
large capacity. 


UBERTSHA' 


2 Automatically maintains 
the correct oven temper- 
ature. Unnecessary to 
stay in or even near the 
kitchen when cooking. 


6 Also the canning of fruits 
and tomatoes in the oven, 
the scientific way. 


7Z7 And the making of all 
each butter, apple 
utter, tomato butter, 
ete., in the oven. No 
stirring necessary. 


3 Eliminates guess-work 
and the pies, cakes, bis- 
cuits, cookies, etec., are 
just right every time. 


4 Assures the roasting of 


all kinds of meat and 8 Provides for the auto- 


fowl—rare, medium, or 
well done — deliciously 
and without a single 
failure. 


matic cooking of a com- 
plete meal in the oven 
at one time without 
attention. 


TRADE MARK 


AutomatiCoo 
















































A NY industry, to move 
ahead, must have a leader—a pioneer. In 
the field of domestic gas cooking appli- 
ances this title has been fully earned by 
American Stove Company. And in main- 
taining this leadership its record of 
accomplishments is an enviable one. 


In 1919 American Stove Company was 
first to announce to the world the inven- 
tion of the Oven Heat Regulator,“Lorain,” 
representing the greatest single step for- 
ward ever taken in the field of more 
efficient home cookery. 


For more than ten years American Stove 
Company’s program of na- 
tional advertising has been 
the largest, most outstand- 
ing, most continuous cam- 
paign ever maintained by a 
gas appliance manufacturer. 
And now, in MAGIC CHEF, 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 





- Dept. A, 801, Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








cA Pioneer Fulfills His Promise 


the New Vogue in Gas Ranges, American 
Stove Company has an achievement that 
no other concern or individual ever be- 
fore attempted —a drastic departure in 
design that because of its striking beauty 
and matchless efficiency immediately set 
new standards that will be the industry’s 
beacon lights for years to come. 


MAGIC CHEF is the fulfillment of a prom- 
ise made many years ago when American 
Stove Company announced the invention 
of the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
MAGIC CHEF is, too, like the Red Wheel, 
an augury of newer and even more 
noteworthy achievements to 

e come —achievements that 
will mean fully as much to 
the advancement and glori- 
fication of the gas industry 
as the Lorain Oven Heat Re- 
gulator and MAGIC CHEF. 
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Patents Pending 




















1.“ ”” Model shown 
{left} in Italian Grand 
An Marble Finish 

with Old Ivory Trim. 


Model in Old Iv with 
Peacock Green Trim. 


2. The Chef” Oven is 
equi with the famous 
Lorain (Red Wheel) Oven 
Heat Regulator. 


3. Cooking-top-cover 
spring easy to 
operate. Utensils quickly 
covered, 


4. “Magic Chef” Oven is 
heavily insulated. Keeps 
kitchen cooler when 


bak ing. 


5. Pipes, gas valves, bolts 
are concealed. Valves 
convertible by the turn 
of a screw into “safety” 
valves. 


6. Unique Broiling-feature 
includes an extension 
carriage that brings broil- 
ing pan into full view for 
the easy turning of meats. 
Reversible broiling pan 
requires no rack. 


7. Top burners of new, verti- 
cal-injection type have 
non-corrosive heads.Each 
burner can be used asa 
simmering or a giant 
burner. 





UNLESS the Gas 

Range has a RED 

WHEEL it is NOT 
a LORAIN 


CASH PRICE 


*195= 


(8210 West of the Rockies) 


* LARGEST MAKERS OF GAS RANGES IN THE WORLD 
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This airplane owned by the Baker Supply Company of Cambridge, Mass., was 
used to transport their exhibit to the Annual Convention of the American Gas 


Association held in Atlantic City in October. 


The plane left Boston at 11:19 and 


arrived in Atlantic City 3:00 P. M. Harold G. Crowley, pilot, and J. A. McCarthy, 
Boston representative of the company are shown 


—_—_——_- 


Old Employees Honored by the 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company at 

their annual dinner entertained its old 
employees and others whose services in- 
cluded some outstanding meritorious act. 
The four hundred and fifty guests of the 
gas company consisted of the employees 
to be honored and their immediate rela- 
tives. 88 of these employees ranged 
with from 25 to 55 years of continuous 
service. They were grouped in periods 
of employment separated by 5 years, there 
being four with 55 years service credit, 
one with 50 years, three with 45 years, 
‘eleven with 40 years, eleven with 35 years, 
22 with 30 years and 36 with 25 years. At 
the close of the dinner, a formal pro- 
gram of presentation of emblems took 
place. President James H. Jourdan, Vice 
Presidents Clifford E. Paige and Arthur 
F. Staniford, as well as other officers of 
the company attended the dinner. 
* The formal program was introduced by 
John T. White, Assistant Secretary of 
the company, who acted as chairman. The 
address of the evening was delivered’ by 
Clifford E. Paige. 

Vice President Arthur F. Staniford, 
himself a 48 year member of the com- 
pany, presented the service emblems, con- 
sisting of an engraved gold button to each 
of the 88 persons with 25 years or more 
of service. Bartholomew F. Kotchie, 55 
years service, John R. Callow, 50 years 
service, and Michael Leonard, 45 years, 
are still active workers for the company. 

The presentation of McCarter Medals 
and Certificates to those who have saved 
persons from asphyxiation by gas was 
made by Henry E. McGowan, Secretary 
of the company. 

The President’s medals and certificates 
awarded by the National Safety Council 
for saving life were presented by Her- 
bert Wellington, Treasurer. Mr. Welling- 
ton also presented the Brooklyn Union 





Gas Company’s meritorious emblems for 
distinctive service. 

The formal program closed with the 
presentation of the President’s trophy 
for the company baseball championship 
and the President’s trophy for the bowl- 
ing championship by Mr. Edward Marsh. 


— — t.—-___ 
Franchise Signed 


Members of the board of county com- 
missioners at Terre Haute, Ind., recently 
signed a franchise with the Universal Gas 
Company of that city giving the recently 
formed company the right to lay gas 
mains from the plant of the Indiana Con- 
sumers Gas By-Products Company east 
to the county line. 

The gas main is intended to serve a 
large number of towns south and east 
of Terre Haute. It is one of the mains 
which will radiate from Terre Haute in 
several directions and permit the enlarge- 
ment of the Indiana Gas Consumers 
plant, which has needed an outlet for 
gas for a long time. 


a 
Oakland City, Ind., Gets Natural Gas 


' Natural gas from the big wells near 
Francisco, Ind., now is available in the 
business section of Oakland City. The 
gas company is extending the lines in this 
city and will have gas to a majority of 
the homes within the next two months. 


a Te 


City of Halifax, N. S., Chosen for 1930 
Convention of the Canadian Gas As- 
sociation 
At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Gas Association 
held on October 16th, 1929, it was decided 
to accept the invitation of the Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Company Limited, Halifax 
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N. S., and that of the New Brunswick 
Power Company, of St. John’s, N. B., 
that their next Convention be held in the 
City of Halifax, N. S., in 1930. 

A recent questionnaire sent out, re- 
vealed unanimous approval of Halifax 
as the place of meeting for 1930. 

The Committee gave some consideration 
as to the best time to hold the meeting, 
and finally decided that Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 24th and 25th, 1930, 
would be the most suitable dates. 


—— 


Missouri-Karsas Pipe Line Co. Acquire 
Natural Gas and Mineral Production 
Rights in Kentucky 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. has 
acquired natural gas and mineral produc- 
tion rights in 50,000 acres of land in 
Caldwell County, Ky., Frank P. Parish, 
said, recently in announcing further 
development of western Kentucky by his 
company. . 

The Missouri-Kansas Co. is already 
drilling for gas in eight Kentucky coun- 
ties and over an area eighty miles long and 
practically fifty miles in width, extending 
from the district around Owensboro, on 
the north to a point below Princeton, in 
Caldwell County, on the south. 

Among the counties in which the 
Missouri-Kansas Co. is operating actively 
at present are Muhlenberg, Hopkins, 
Christian, Daviess, Webster, Henderson 
and Todd, while drilling is to begin in the 
near future in Warren and Logan Coun- 
ties. In Daviess County on one lease, 
four wells now have an open flow of 10,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 

Small operators in the western Ken- 
tucky district are turning their natural gas 
supplies over to the Missouri-Kansas Co., 
which is encouraging drilling by small 
independent companies and land owners, 
rot only in Kentucky but in the Kansas 
and Missouri territories, where Missouri- 
Kansas operates, as well. 


as 
Contract to Supply Gas 


The Haverhill, Mass., Gas Light Com- 
pany has just started upon its contract to 
supply the North Shore Gas Company, a 
comparatively new concern with gas. This 
additional service provides gas to Ipswich, 
Georgetown, Rowley, Wenham, Essex, 
Hamilton, Topsfield and Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. The North Shore Gas Company 
is the successor to the Ipswich Gas Com- 
pany, now non-existant. The contract be- 
tween the two companies is for a term 
of 10 years. 


——— 
Seek Authority To Supply Gas 


* Petitions for authority to supply gas 
in the town of Oakland City, Ind., has 
been filed with the Indiana public service 
commission by the Wabash Public Service 
Corporation. The town now has no gas 
supply and the utility is ready to begin 
installation, the petition set out. 
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Encouraging Increase in Gas Sales 


An increase of 11 per cent in gas sales 
for September 1929 as compared with 
September 1928, is indicated by the first 
96 companies reporting to the American 
Gas Association, according to Paul Ryan, 
Statistician of the Association. As of 
September 30, 1929 the customers of these 
companies representing approximately 
80% of the industry, aggregated 9,560,- 
000, an increase of 2.4 per cent over the 
corresponding date of the preceding year. 

Gas sales of these companies for the 
first nine months of 1929 showed an in- 
crease of 9.4 per cent, totaling nearly 324 
billion cubic feet as compared with 296 
billion cubic feet in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

For the month of September 1929 these 
96 companies reported gas sales revenues 
of $33,900,000, an increase of 4.6 per cent 
over September 1928. For the nine 
months ending September 30, the rev- 
enues of these companies aggregated 
$308,200,000, an increase of 4.5 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1928. 

During the first nine months of the year 
the amount of coke oven gas produced 
by the reporting companies increased 33.8 
per cent and the amount of coke oven gas 
purchased by these companies from coke 
and steel companies for public distribu- 
tion increased 29.4 per cent. The total 
amount of coke oven gas distributed by 
these companies during the first nine 
months of 1929 was over 107 billion cubic 
feet or 30% of the total gas distributed. 
During the corresponding period of last 
year, coke oven gas constituted 26% of 
the total distribution of these companies. 

During the first nine months of 1929 
the production of carburetted water gas 
decreased more than 9 per cent and the 
production of coal gas in retort type 
plants declined more than 8 per cent. 

Sales of gas in New England in Sep- 
tember 1929 were 7 per cent above Sep- 
tember 1928 and for the nine months pe- 
riod the increase was nearly six per cent. 

In the Middle Atlantic States sales in 
September were 3.4 per cent above Sep- 
tember 1928, bringing the increase in gas 
sales for the nine months period up to 2 
per cent, which, however, is smaller than 
the increases registered in all other parts 
of the country. 

September sales in the East North Cen- 
tral States were 7 per cent above Sep- 
tember 1928 and sales in this region for 
the nine months period were 9.5 per cent 
above the corresponding period of 1928 

All sections of the country report a very 
satisfactory increase in the sale of gas to 
industrial-commercial users. The remark- 
able rate of increase in the sales of gas 
for: house heating established during the 
early part of the year has been main- 
tained. 


—— 
Florida Public Service Co. Opens 


Merchandise Store 


The Florida Public Service Company 
kas opened a gas merchandising store in 
Orlando, Fla. This company, a part of 
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the Associated Gas & Electric System, has 
rot actively been engaged in the merchan- 
dise business for several years, but is re- 
entering the field on a large scale. 


The Company will handle standard gas 
appliances, including gas refrigerators. 


H. R. Cloud is Commercial Manager of 
the Florida Public Service Company and 
F. C. Bryan is in charge of the Orlando 
store. 


The Florida Public Service Company 
serves both Orlando and Winter Park and 
adjoining cities. The Company has 5952 
customers and about 100 miles of gas 
mains. 





Personals 











George R. Jones, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, has resigned 
his position as Assistant to the President 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Western 
United Gas and Electric Company and 
the Western United Corporation, to be- 
come President of both companies. Mr. 
Samuel Insull, who heretofore has been 
President of these companies, has resigned 
that office to become Chairman. This an- 
nouncement followed a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of these companies re- 
cently. 


Mr. Jones became connected with the 
Western United companies in December, 
1927, at the time the management of these 
companies was taken over by Mr. Insull 
and associates. 


In 1911, at the time of the organization 
of the Public Service Company of Nor- 
thern Illinois, Mr. Jones was appointed 
Purchasing Agent in charge of Purchas- 
ing and Stores. Prior to that he was 
Purchasing Agent for the North Shore 
Electric Company. In 1919 Mr. Jones was 
made Assistant to Vice-President Gulick, 
and shortly thereafter he was elected Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Public Service 
Company. His election as Vice-President 
took place in August, 1926. 


Joseph E. Meron, Foreman, Gas Dis- 
tribution Department, New York Power 
& Light Corp., Glens Falls, has been ap- 
ponted a member of the New York Power 
Pension Board to complete the term of 
the late Henry E. Snow, Albany. Mr. 
Meron is one of the long service employees 
of the Company, having completed 42 
years in its employ. He started in Troy 
in 1887 and has been located in Glens 
Fills for the last 35 years. He is a past 
president of the New York Power Twen- 
ty Year Club. 


John J. Winn, Jr., Sales Manager of 
the Fall River, Mass, Gas Works Co., 
has resigned from this company to accept 
a position as Development Engineer of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Pow- 
er Company of Baltimore. In his new po- 
sition Mr. Winn will be in charge of de- 
veloping the domestic load of the Balti- 
more Company through the sale of pro- 
motional domestic gas appliances. 


Coming ‘to Fall River from Haverhill, 
Massachusétts, in September, 1925, as Chief 


‘ 


Industrial Engineer, Mr. Winn established 
the Industrial Division in the Sales De- 
partment of that company over four years 
ago. He later became Industrial Sales 
Manager and from this position was pro- 
moted to that of Sales Manager, October 
25, 1927. 


R. F. Carley has recently been ap- 
pointed general manager consolidated Nor- 
thern and Western Groups of the Illinois 
Power and Light Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Galesburg, III. 


J. P. Alvey, formerly manager of the 
Jacksonville Division of the Northern 
Illinois Group of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation, Jacksonville, has been 
made manager of the Illinois Valley Di- 
vision at Ottawa, Ill. J. R. Hoffman suc- 
ceeds Mr. Alvey at Jacksonville. 


D. L. Cash, for the past seven years 
commercial manager for the combined 
gas and electric utilities at Rockford, IIl., 
has arrived in Atlanta, Ga., to assume the 
sales managership of the Atlanta Gas 
Light company, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by M. L. Kane, gen- 
eral manager. 


C. P. Johnson, formerly of Haverhill, 
Mass., has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Gas Department of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


Joseph T. Sullivan, formerly superin- 
tendent of the water and gas departments 
of the Sierra Light and Power Company 
at Reno, Nevada, has been appointed man- 
ager of the City Gas Company of Nor- 
folk, Va. 


James A Yunker has been named su- 
perintendent of the Natural Gas De- 
partment of the Louisville, Ky., Gas & 
Electric Company, with Carter M. Lat- 
tis as assistant superintendent. 


The Natural Gas Department was re- 
cently established as the result of a re- 
organization of various departments con- 
cerned with supplying Louisville with 
natural gas, following the resignation of 
H. L. Gentry as superintendent of gas 
transportation to become chief engineer 
for the Frick-Reid Supply Corporation 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
Yunker, in addition to his previous du- 
ties as gas engineer and land agent, as- 
sumed Mr, Gentry’s duties. 


Mr. Yunker entered the company’s 
service as a clerk in the Engineer- 
ing Department in 1918 and since that 
time has worked at practically every 
phase of the natural gas business. 


E. M. Hutchinson has taken charge of 
the new business activities of the Gas 
Service Company at Monett, Missouri. 
Mr. Hutchinson is a veteran new business 
man. 


A. A. Pihlman, formerly manager of 
the House Heating and Water Heating 
Division of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, has been transferred 
to the Architects’ Service Division as 
architectural service engineer. 


(Personals Continued on Page 82) 
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The Autostat, which 
shuts the gas off com- 
pletely at exactly the 
right time makes this 
range more nearly auto- 
matic than any other 
range,—whether gas or 

electric. 
































Protecting your future 
market for gas 





If electric range manufacturers continue to 
improve their products, more and more gas 
patrons will depart from the ranks. 


And, electric range interests ARE making 
appealing improvements. 





If gas men continue along conventional lines in 
sales work, something unfavorable is sure to 
happen. 


BECAUSE the electric people ARE utilizing 
every modern sales device in putting their 
proposition over. 





The only logical solution is to sell finer gas 
ranges and to back them with a real sales 
campaign. 





If any manufacturer can show you a more high- 
ly developed, more efficient or more con- 


venient gas range than the Chambers Auto- 
stat Gas Range, then that is the range you 
should be selling. 


If the Chambers tops all others, you should be 
selling Chambers. 


Furthermore, we have developed a method of 
selling that fully meets competition and are 
prepared to promptly co-operate with your 
sales organization in doing a real job. 





We suggest that the Chambers proposition be 
given serious consideration in arranging your 
1930 program. 


If you want to protect your future market, if 
you want the experiences of gas companies 
who are handling Chambers, we would like to 
present our proposition by letter or person in 
an orderly manner. 


The CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING Co. 


36 Columbus Park 


Shelbyville, Indiana 


Originators of the insulated gas range, the 
Thermodome and the Autostat 


WITT KS 


AUTOSTAT GAS RANGE) 
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Lloyd Logan, who is the first person 
in the United States to receive a doctor’s 
degree in Gas Engineering, has just been 
granted this degree by the Johns Hopkins 
University. He received his early edu- 
cation in Brockton, Massachusetts. His 
subsequent education was alternated over 
several years with work in various techni- 
cal capacities and included, in addition to 
numerous extension courses, various peri- 
ods at the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Columbia University, and the 
Johns Hopkins University. He was rec- 
ommended by the Advisory Committee of 
the School of Engineering of this Univer- 





Lloyd Logan 


sity on October 4, 1929. His thesis sub- 
ject was “An Investigation of the Manu- 
facture of Water Gas with Especial Ref- 
erence to the Decomposition of Steam.” 
His technical experience between 1907 and 
1917 included the design of machinery and 
the layout and construction of industrial, 
power, and gas plants. During the World 
War, he served overseas in the Third 
Canadian Division. He was later engaged 
in industrial plant development studies. In 
1920 he entered the Koppers Company 
Laboratories, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and later was in charge of the field experi- 
mental division of that organization. With 
the exception of several months spent in 
research in physical optics, he was with 
this concern until January, 1926, when he 
was appointed research associate in Gas 
Engineering at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. During the past nine years he 
has been engaged in research and engi- 
neering relating to gas purification, coke 
and by-products, catalytic processes, and 
water gas manufacture. His publications 
include papers relating to industrial pro- 
cess control and the manufacture of gas. 
He holds a number of patents relating to 
these subjects. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Society of Chemical Industry, the 
American Chemical Society, and other 
societies. 


D. M. Wilson was recently transferred 
to the Pittsburgh District of the Columbus 
Gas & Electric Corporation. Mr. Wilson 
has been very successfully a Director in 
the Columbus Group of Companies and 
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also Vice-President, in charge of all field 
matters. He has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the following Pittsburgh proper- 
ties, Fayette County Gas Co., The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Natural 
Gas Company of West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Supply Co., Greensboro Gas 
Co., Manufacturers Gas Co. 


Fred B. Hofft was elected vice presi- 
dent of The United Gas Improvement 
Company at the recent meeting of the 
company’s Executive Committee. 


Mr. Hofft was graduated in electrical 
engineering from Purdue University in 
1902, when he entered the employment of 
the Indianapolis Street Railway Company 
on power house and substation operation. 
In 1903 he became associated with the 
Merchants Heat and Light Company, In- 
dianapolis, of which he later became gen- 
eral superintendent, and in 1909 he was 
made general manager of the Monmouth 
(Ill.) Public Service Company, a con- 
solidation of electric light, gas, steam 
heating and ice manufacturing plants. 





Fred B. Hofft 


In 1912 he was made general manager of 
the Olean (N. Y.) Electric Light and 
Power Co. and vice president of the Erie 
(Pa.) Lighting Co., the latter company 
then being under the management of Day 
& Zimmermann Co. of Philadelphi.2. 


When the Erie Lighting Co. became a 
part of the Penn Public Service Corpora- 
tion in 1923, Mr. Hofft was elected vice 
president in charge of operations for the 
northwest region of that company, and in 
1927 was placed in charge of the entire 
Penn Public system—now the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Company—with headquar- 
ters at Johnstown, Pa. 


Mr. Hofft will shortly take up his new 
duties and will make his home in Phila- 
delphia. 


R. P, Wagner was recentl 
Manager of the newly created 


made 
ate and 


Research Division of the Commercial De- 
York Power & 


partment, of the New 








Light Corp., Albany. Mr. Wagner will 
make studies, investigations and analyses 
of all matters relating to gas and electric 
rates. Before coming to the Albany office, 
he was assistant to T. C. Hamilton, Con- 
sulting Rate Expert, H. L. Doherty Com- 
pany, New York City. Previous to this, 
he was General Superintendent of the 
Durham Public Service Company of 
North Carolina. 

S. D. Darley has been appointed new 
merchandise sales manager of the Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation at Danville, 
Ill. 

Stuart Cooper was elected vice presi- 
dent of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany at a recent meeting of the company’s 
Executive Committee, according to an- 
nouncement by John E. Zimmermann, 
U. G. I. president. 

Mr. Cooper has had many years’ ex- 
perience in public utility operation and 
management. 

He began his business career with the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Lighting Company, a 
U. G. I. subsidiary, in 1905, as a meter 
tester, where he advanced to assistant 
superintendent. In 1910 he entered Syra- 
cuse University from which he received 
the degree of electrical engineer in 1914. 
Subsequently, he was assistant to the 
electrical engineer of U. G. I., and held 
important positions with the Counties Gas 
& Electric Company, Norristown, Pa., 
and the Charleston (S. C.) Consolidated 
Railway & Lighting Company, both 
U. G. I. subsidiaries, of which latter com- 
pany he was vice president and general 
manager, and president of the South Caro- 





Stuart Cooper 


lina Power Company, the successor of the 
Consolidated company. 

In July, 1928, he became vice president 
of the Philadelphia Suburban-Counties 
Gas & Electric Company, which recently 
was merged with the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

(Personals Continued on Page 84) 
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HEREVER you are—there is a Time-O-Stat Distributor within ‘3 4 
over-night shipping distance, prepared to take care of your 
requirements on all standard Time-O-Stat controls. 






Five branch offices and twenty-five exclusive Distributors—located 


7 
in the important industrial centers of the United States and Canada 
—offer Dealers and customers close contact and friendly, efficient eA, 
service. 


Each Distributor carries a complete stock of Time-O-Stat products. 
He can fill your orders quickly, without waiting for shipments from 
the factory. 


Moreover, each Distributor has a service organization skilled in 





pw gpa got oan Fy gives os cooperation to EXCLUSIVE TIME-O-STAT SERVICE 
ealers and users of Time-O-Stat controls. You will find it a : ? 
real pleasure to work with a Time-O-Stat Distributor. Factory Salesand —_ Chicago, Ill. 17 St. Louis, Mo. 








. vn , oe PRR ; Service Offices 4 Cincinnati, O. 18 Salt Lake City, Ut: 
otice the completeness o e Time-O-Stat line of automatic con- 3 j 
trols listed below. Write for catalogs of the products which interest © Boston, Mass. Se por a 
penny ® Chicago, Ill 6 Columbus, O. 20 Seattle, Wash. 

; ; : @ Detroit Mich. 7 Dallas, Texas 21 Washington, D.C. 
Time-O-Stat’s extensive research laboratories welcome the oppor- . 8 Denver, Colo. 


tunity to work out your special problems of automatic control. : seine of 9 Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada 


10 Milwaukee, Wis. 22 Montreal, Prov- 
TEMEsO-STAT Oren ranren 11 Minneapolis,Minn. ince of Quebec 













: 12 Newark, N. J. 93 Toronto, Prov- 
CONTROLS COMPANY Exclusive New York, N. Y. ince of Ontario 
ELKHART INDIANA Distributors §— 43 Oklahoma City 
Sittin 1 Baltimore, Md. 14 Omaha, Neb. Export Office 
ABSOLUTE CON-TAC-TOR CORP. LEACHWOOD COMPANY 2 Birmingham, Ala. 15 Philadelphia, Pa. New York City 
TIME-O-STAT CORP. CRAMBLET ENGINEERING CORP. 3 Buffalo, N. Y. 16 Pittsburgh, Pa. New York 









Manufacturers of AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for Oil Burners - Gas Burners - Coal Burners - Electric Refrigerators - Furnace Fans - Mechanical 
Stokers - Industrial Ovens -lce Machines - Unit Heaters - also of Sign Flashers - Mercury Switches - Electric Heaters - Corrugated Metal Bellows 
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R. C. Brosius, Manager of the Union 
Public Service Co., at Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, has been selected to serve as one of 
the directors of the Fort Scott Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Brosius has only 
been in Fort Scott a short time going 
there as manager of the new company 
from Hutchinson where he had been 
superintendent of the Hutchinson Gas 
Company for a number of years. 


C. C. Adams was recently promoted 
to the position of Merchandise Manager 
of the Faribault, Minn., Division of the 
Northern States Power Company. 


W. M. McCloy has been appointed 
General Manager of Production of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company and the Preston 
Oil Company, Columbus, Ohio, following 
the transfer of Mr. D. M. Wilson to an 
advanced position with the Pittsburgh 
— of the Columbus Gas & Electric 

orp. 


M. Solomon, formerly in charge of gas 
and electric sales of the Oak Park office 
of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, has been made Sales 
Supervisor of the Maywood office. 


E. W. Fowler succeeds M. L. Harry, 
deceased, as general manager of Central 
Illinois Group of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation, with theadquarters at 
Decatur, Ill. Mr. Fowler has been con- 
nected with the Illinois Power and Light 
Corporation and its component properties 
for a number of years. 


J. S. Mayer, formerly of the service 
department of the St. Paul, Minn., di- 
vision, of the Northern States Power 
Company, has been transferred to the 
Grand Forks, N. D., division as gas 
superintendent. 


Zeb Watkins, of the Southern Public 
Utilities Company, Charlotte, N. C., was 
the winner of the first prize of $75 in the 
recent annual gas range campaign con- 
ducted by the aforementioned company. 
He sold 112 ranges in 5 weeks. 


F. T. Head was recently appointed 
manager of the House Heating and Wa- 
ter Heating Division of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. He was 
formerly sales manager of this company, 
and is succeeded by Andrew Bergmann. 


Morris F. Wales has been appointed 
Chief Collector of the Los Angeles Calif. 
Gas and Electric Company. Mr. Wales 
is an accountant and has had eleven years 
of public utility experience. He has been 
Auditor and Commercial Manager of the 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Com- 


pany. 


Robert W. Haver, combination sales- 
man, Plainfield Commercial Office of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey, earned the right, by his sales to at- 
tend the eleventh annual convention of the 
American Gas Association, held in At- 
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lantic City in October. This is the second 
time in succession that he won a trip to 
Atlantic City. 


William Hutton Blauvelt has been 
appointed Manager of Gas Engineering 
of the Columbia Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation—a_ subsidiary of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporaton, 61 
Broadway, New York City. For the past 
seven and a half years, Mr. Blauvelt has 
been engaged in consulting engineering 
work, specializing in problems pertaining 
to coal, gas and oil. During this period 
he has served many of our leading gas 





William Hutton Blauvelt 


utilities and has taken an active part 
in the development of the gas business. 
With the acceptance of his new position, 
Mr. Blauvelt closes his consulting engi- 
neering office at 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Charles R. Bellamy, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Blauvelt in consulting 
practice has joined the organization of 
the Columbia Engineering & Management 
Corporation as gas engineer with head- 
quarters at 61 Broadway, New York City. 


H. F. Hammond was recently ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Gas and Electric 
Sales of the Oak Park office of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois. 





Obituary 











R. M. SEARLE 


Robert M. Searle, president of the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Company, was 
found dead at his home in Rochester on 
November 13th. He was 60 years of age. 

It is said that one of Mr. Searle’s first 
jobs was that of office boy for Thomas A. 
Edison. Later he was employed by the 
United Gas Improvement Company, Phil- 
adelphia, where he was promoted from 







: 
2 





boiler fireman and gas maker to superin- 
tendent and engineer of a number of 
plants. He later became operating execu- 
tive of the Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany. 

In 1906 Mr. Searle was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Rochester Railway 
& Light Company, which later became the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation and 
Mr. Searle was advanced to vice-presi- 
dency and later to presidency. He re- 
mained head of this corporation, although 
there were numerous changes in owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Searle was active in civic affairs. 
He was also a notable inventor and engi- 
neer. At his death he was president and 
director of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., the Mount Morris Illuminating 
Company, the Mount Morris Water 
Power Company, the Genesee Gas Light 
Company, the Caneadea Power Corpora- 
tion, the Hilton Electric Light, Power & 
Heat Company, and the Cooper Electric 
Corporation, and was a director of the 
Security Trust Company of Rochester. 


———_—_—_——_ 


ROBERT T. HUSTON 


Robert T. Huston, Vice-President and 
Superintendent of the Connersville 
Blower Company, died suddenly at his 
home on the evening of November 14, due 
to an acute heart attack. 

Mr. Huston had been connected with 
the Connersville Blower Company since 
its organization in 1893. In addition to 
his interest in building up and maintain- 
ing the factory equipment and efficiency, 
he was active in other industrial, civic, 
lodge and social work of the city. 


See enn 


New Gas Wells Recently Brought In 


Natural gas wells were recently brought 
in, in the Laredo Texa district, by the 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, its No 1 
Luncell in the Schoolfield-O’Byrne field, 
making 15 million cubic feet from a depth 
ot 2,326 feet. In the same territory, the Co- 
operative Drilling Company brought in 
its No 3 Dinn in the Cole field on the John 
Dinn ranch. 

The Texas Corporation, early in Nov- 
ember completed a natural gas well on the 
Bartram structure, northern Moffat county, 
Colorado, yielding 25 million cubic feet of 
gas daily. This is practically virgin ground 
and gives the state a new gas field. 

The Red Bank Oil Company in LeFlore 
county Oklahoma, encountered a natural 
gas flow of 35 million cubic feet, at a depth 
of 5,400 feet. 


24 Uses For Flow Meters 
The Brown Instrument Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. recently issued a catalog 
entitled “Why You Should Use Flow 
Meters”. In the foreword they say that 
there are 24 ways in which flow meters re- 
duce steam costs, and there is a chapter 
devoted to each, showing several illustra- 
tions. The catalog is printed in two colors. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 
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RE-CHROME 
METER LEATHER 


Has Proved Itself! 


On page 7 of the published report of the A. G. A. Subcommittee on meters, 
for 1929—under the caption “The Life of Diaphragms of Semi-Chrome 
h Leather Compared with Those of Bark Tanned Leather Operating in 
ft é Service Under Similar Conditions,” appears the following report from a 
large artificial gas company, it reads :— 































“Thirty meters were set with bark tanned leather diaphragms on 
one side and semi-chrome on the other side and were left in 
service for thirty-seven months. They were set in a district 
where we were having a great deal of trouble from non-register- 
ing meters, die to an excessive amount of condensate rotting the 
diaphragms. Upon removal these meters were opened up and the 
diaphragms inspected. Without exception, the semi-chromed 
leathers were in excellent condition while in every case the bark 
tanned leathers were in bad shape, many having holes rotted 
‘through them. 



















































































“Stress is laid on the importance of ascertaining by test that the 
tannage is a true semi-chrome and that the skins have been 
uniformly treated, as it is reported that frequently skins which 
were purchased for semi-chrome leather were found to have been 
improperly retanned and often a skin was found with patches 
entirely free from any traces of chrome. 










This trade-mark, 





“It is interesting to note that in the various reports on this 
es hyo Pompe subject all were favorably impressed with the possibilities of this 
our guarentee to aioe leather and not a single adverse report was received.” 
that a skin + ay tg In connection with the second paragraph above we say— 







ceived the greatest 
care in its selection 


nat cola. COLONIAL BRAND 
‘Colmar Brant ke. ~RE-CHROME METER LEATHER 


chrome Diaphragms in 


your meters. is Guaranteed 100% PERFECT Re-Chrome Tannage 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 
51 SOUTH STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


New York—177 William Street Tanneries: Clinton, Me. 
W. A. Smith—G. Norman Bankart, Representatives. and Peabody, Mass. 
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Trade News 











United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
Activities 

The Union Gas and Electric Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, have awarded a con- 
tract for one (1) 76” U. G. I. Vertical 
Waste Heat Boiler, with necessary con- 
nections to the existing 12’ Carburetted 
Water Gas Set. 

The Philadelphia Suburban-Counties 
Gas and Electric Co. has contracted for 
the installation of approximately 61,000 
feet of 12” main from Phoenixville to 
Pottstown, Pa. Consumers Gas Company, 
Reading, Pa. have authorized installation 
of new 12” lines for existing compressor 
units. The Charles H. Tenney of Bos- 
ton, Mass., have awarded contract for a 
7’ U. G.I. 4-pass high duty condenser, to 
take care of additional condensing require- 
ments at their Brockton plant. 

The Central States Electric Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have awarded con- 
tract for one. (1) 5’ cone top U. G. IL. 
Carburetted Water Gas Set and Chris- 
man Cycle, and circular steel platform. 
The set will be arranged for the use of 
bituminous coal as generator fuel and the 
set will be operated from the ground 
floor. 

The Indiana Consumers Gas and By- 
Products Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has contracted for the installation of 
362,320 feet of 6” and 2” main from Terre 
Haute to Martinsville, Indiana, along the 
State Highway, Route 43 to Green-Castle, 
Indiana. 

The Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc., 
has contracted for the installation of 
12,000 feet of 4” main from Manlius to 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Central Public Service Company of 
Chicago, Ill., have awarded contract for 
additional condensing and gas cleaning 
equipment, for the Chambersburg, Pa. 
plant. This equipment will consist of 
U. G. I. 4pass, high duty condenser, and 
a U. G. I. Immersion Washer. 


Se ae 


Lloyd B. Stewart with Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company 


Announcement has been made to the 
effect that Mr. Lloyd B. Stewart will rep- 
resent the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company in the State of Kansas. 


Mr. Stewart has had many years’ ex- 
perience in the Gas Industry. His work 
follows the footsteps of his father, Mr. 
C. D. Stewart, who is well-known to all 
Natural Gas men. Mr. Stewart started 


working in the Gas Industry at an early 
age. 


During his high school days in 1916 








and 1917 he worked after school hours for 
the Quapaw Gas Company at Joplin, Mis- 
souri, in their meter shop. Later on he 
worked for the Wichita Natural Gas Com- 
pany at Wichita, Kansas, in their meter 
shop testing and repairing domestic meters 
and regulators, and also was called upon 
to repair equipment in the field part of 
the time. In 1922 and 1923 he was con- 
nected with the Wellington Gas Company 
in Wellington, Kansas, in the capacity of 
Testor and Repairman on meters and 
regulators. Later he attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and after school hours 
worked for the Lawrence Gas Company 
as a meter reader. 


In 1925 Mr. Stewart was made Super- 
intendent of the Eureka Gas Company in 
Eureka, Kansas, where he installed a com- 
plete new distribution system. The fol- 
lowing two years he acted as manager of 
the Vinita Fuel Company at Vinita, Okla- 
homa, leaving there to become an Inde- 
pendent Meter Testor at Chanute, Kansas. 
However, later on all the Independent 
Companies in that section were merged 
into a company known as the Southern 
Kansas Gas Company which company was 
eventually taken over by the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company. Mr. Stewart was 
Superintendent of the gas measurement 
during the life of the Southern Kansas 
Gas Company and was then made Assist- 
ant Division Superintendent for the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company. 


en 


Booklet Issued On Quigley Acid Proof 
Cement 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 56 West 
45th St., New York have issued a booklet 
describing the qualities and uses of Quigley 
Acid Proof Cement. This product is used 
for bonding acid proof masonry in a var- 
iety of industries and finds considerable 
application in stack construction and in 
equipment handling hot acid gases. 


—_r———_ 


Combustion Engineering Co. Open Dis- 
trict Office in Seattle, Wash. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation 
announces the opening of a district office at 
Room 606, 1411 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. George M. Bechtel, recently of 
the Los Angeles office of Combustion Eng- 
ineering Corporation has been appointed 
branch manager. 

The Macco Construction Company have 
been awarded the general contract exclu- 
sive of hauling and welding; the Asbury 
Transportation Company will unload, haul, 
and string the pipe, and the A. O. Smith 
Co. will furnish the pipe and do the field 
welding. 


—_+}-—_——_ 
Oxwelded Piping 


A 24page booklet containing helpful 
and instructive information on the in- 
stallation of Oxy-Acetylene Welded Pip- 
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ing for industrial uses and also for the 
heating of domestic and industrial build- 
ings. 

The first section considers the uses of 
Oxwelded piping in industrial plants in- 
cluding piping for the transportation of 
oil, gas, chemicals, water, etc., and the 
second section deals mainly with piping 
for heating and heating systems. Copies 
of this are available from The Linde Air 
Products Company, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. or from any of their 
26 district sales offices which are located 
in the principal cities of the country. 


—— an 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Contracts 


A purifier installation for Cia. Cubana 
de Electricidad of Havana, Cuba, has 
been purchased by Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany of New York. The installation will 
comprise a four-compartment purifier, a 
hand-operated gantry crane, a rotating 
purifier manifold with reversal crossover 
and complete oxide handling equipment. 

An order for three multiple washers of 
standard design, having a capacity of six 
million cubic feet per 24 hours, has been 
placed by Coal Products Manufacturing 
Co., of Joliet, Ill. The necessary valves, 
fittings and piping required for operation 
are included. 

The Wisconsin Power & Light Com- 
pany Fond du Lac has placed an order 
for gas cleansing equipment, consisting 
of a washer cooler, four stacks of cool- 
ing coils, a multiple washer, an intensive 
scrubber and the pipe and fittings neces- 
sary for the installation. 


enna emai 


New Judelson Dryer Catalog 


The Judelson Dryer Corporation, 
Moundsville, West Virginia, have recently 
issued Catalog No. 29 describing their 
complete line of clothes dryers, both 
drawer and cabinet styles. Judelson 
Dryers operate with natural, manufac- 
tured or mixed gas; also with Pyrofax 
and similar gases. Copy may be obtained 
upon request. 


sxemtenite i nciewiini 


Dr. Taylor of Electrolux—Servel Lab- 
oratory to Study Household Refrigera- 
tion Industry in Europe 


Dr. R. S. Taylor, Assistant Director of 
the Electrolux-Servel laboratory in New 
York, has left for an extended trip to 
Europe, where he will make a study of 
the household refrigeration industry in 
England and Sweden. While in Stock- 
halm, Dr. Taylor will visit the A. D. 
Electrolux plant. It was in Stockholm 
that the Electrolux was invented by Bal- 
zar von Palten and Carl Munters while 
they were studying at the Royal Institute 
of Technology in 1921. 


(Trade News Continued on Page &8) 
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UBLIC utilities in all parts of the country have 
found the speed and economy of the Baby Digger 
so effective that they have been able to greatly in- 
crease the number of extensions of their lines thus 
bringing additional revenue. With the Baby Digger 
they have dug hundreds of miles of trench in the 


heart of some of the largest cities, where underground 
pipes abound, with minimum disturbance to property 
and the general public. 

wy 


Compact, mobile, powerful, sturdy and fast the Baby 
Digger is especially designed to deliver maximum re- 


sults in gas trench construction. 
| he CLE \ EL, LN D It is only 58” in extreme width. Think what this 


means when your line of trench must pass close to 

trees, buildings, poles, etc., along the edge of high- 
BAB Y Di ( ER ways or down narrow alleys. It slipes easily by, 

around, and between these obstructions. 

Easily and quickly transported on its own specially 


built trailer from job to job, the Baby Digger ma- 
terially increases productive time. 


You can not afford to be without Baby Digger 
economies in your 1930 trenching work. Write today 
for full information. 











Colonial Gag 
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% 
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The above picture shows one of several Cleveland Baby Diggers in the erviee of the United Engineers Construction Company, (Division of U.G.I.,) 
Philadelphia, Pa. This trencher was being used on a forty mile pipe line job between Utica and Syracuse, digging hard-packed roadway at a speed of 


THE CLEVELAND 
TRENCHER COMPANY 


Pioneers of the Small Trencher 


20100 St. Clair Ave., — Cleveland, Ohio 
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J. H. Hill Resigns from Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company 


Mr. J. H. Hill who had for the past 
twenty-two years been connected with 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., the 
last fifteen of which he had been district 
manager with offices in the Union Bank 
Bldg., Los Angeles, tendered his resig- 
nation, effective December first in order 
that he may devote his entire time to pri- 
vate business interests. 

Mr. Walter H. Davis, who for the past 
fifteen years, has represented the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co., in Kansas 
and Missouri has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hill as district manager at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Davis assumed his duties 
there December first. He has had an ex- 
ceptionally wide experience both in the 
gas and water industry and is particu- 
larly well equipped for the duties he is 
now entering upon. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
Mr. Hill’s retiring, comes word that the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company has 
leased a large building at 1918 East 
Seventh St., Los Angeles, in the heart of 
the industrial district of the city. This 
building, modern in every respect and 
complete in every detail will be used as 
the companies Pacific Coast offices and 
plant. A complete stock of water, oil, 
gasoline, gas meters and gas regulators 
will be carried at all times with complete 
lines of repair parts for these products. 

The most modern shop equipment will 
be installed and men trained by year of 
experience at the companies main factory 
in Pittsburgh, will be transferred to the 
Los Angeles branch. These men will 
have complete charge of the shop as- 
sembly work and the maintenance of 
meters in the Southwest territory. As- 
sembly of all company products will be 
done in this branch factory which will be 
prepared to give complete service of any 
kind. 
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Plant Addition Strengthens Sullivan 
uction 


Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, 
reports an increase in the demand for its 
products during the current year, includ- 
ing air compressors, mining and quarrying 
machinery, core drills, portable air com- 
pressors, concrete breakers, rock drills, 
portable hoists, etc. 

To meet this growing demand, the Com- 
pany has recently completed the construc- 
tion of an addition to its Michigan City, 
Indiana Plant. 

Machine tool equipment at both the 
Claremont, N. H., and Michigan City, 
Indiana, plants has been increased during 
the year, and orders are already placed 
for additional tools, which will secure a 
larger volume of production. 


-——__ +4 —_-___ 


Alexander Milburn Opens Los Angeles 
Office 


The Alexander Milburn Company, 1416- 
1428 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


Maryland, manufacturers of Welding and 
Cutting Apparatus, Portable Carbide 
Lights, and Paint and Lacquer Spray- 
ing Equipment has opened an office in Los 
Angeles operating as The Alexander Mil- 
burn Sales Company, 1855 Industrial St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

This office is under the supervision of 
Mr. George R. Roberts, well known on the 
Pacific Coast among the users of welding 
and cutting equipment while in the em- 
ploy of the Purox Company 


Betsy Ross House Gets Modern 
Heating 


Custodians of the Betsy Ross House, 
“Birthplace of Old Glory,” have decided 
that the quaint charm of open fire-places 
hardly offsets the fire hazard, dirt and 





work incidet.tal to this old-fashioned heat- 
ing device, aud have installed Gasteam 
radiators in the famous old shrine. 

The Betsy Ross House on Arch street, 
Philadelphia, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion was an upholster’s shop kept by John 
Ross who later gave his life fighting for 
American independence. In May 1776, 
Washington and a committee employed 
Ross’ daughter, Betsy, to make a sample 
flag containing thirteen stars and stripes, 
symbolic of the original thirteen Amer- 
ican Colonies. So pleased was the com- 
mittee with the work of Miss Betsy that 
her flag was made the national ensign. 

So precious a national shrine has this 
little shop become that the custodians 
decided to install a heating system which 
would reduce fire hazard to a minimum, 
besides furnishing adequate and efficient 
heating. Clow Gasteam radiators were 
chosen 


—_—_-- —_- 


New Naylor Pipe Co. Bulletin 


The Naylor Pipe Co., Chicago, Ill., have 
just issued a bulletin No. 29-2 describing 
“Naylor Spiralweld” Pipe. It is stated in 
the foreword in the bulletin that “Naylor 
Spiralweld Pipe involves new engineering 


: 
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features that have never been used before. 
A spiral lock-seam truss welded to the 
wall of the pipe provides a mechanically 
correct structure which gives maximum 
structural strength with minimum weight 
—an important point in saving freight and 
handling charges. 

The Naylor spiral lock seam electrically 
welded by the Naylor process results in a 
continuous spiral truss with a strength 
four times the thickness of the wall. The 
structure provides a cushion to absorb 
loads and take care of normal expansion 
and contraction in each pipe joint.” 

It is freely illustrated with photographic 
reproductions taken of various pipe laying 
operations. A copy will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


Sonn iilareretes 


General Refractories Co. Appoints 
Pittsburgh Representatives 


General Refractories Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has recently appointed the 
Harris Pump and Supply Company, 319- 
21 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., as their 
High Temperature Cement dealer repre- 
sentatives in the Pittsburgh district. 
Their territory will cover the western 
half of Pennsylvania, coming as far east 
as Williamsport. It will also cover the 
northern part of West Virginia, going as 
far west as Tyler County and east to 
Hardy County. It will also include the 
eastern edge of Ohio, covering the coun- 
ties of Trumbull, Mahoning, Columbiana, 
Jefferson and Belmont. It will also in- 
clude the western end of Maryland, cov- 
ering the counties of Garrett and Alle- 
phany. 

The commodities which this dealer will 
handle are Grefco Chrome High Tem- 


perature Cement and Standard Silica 
Bonding Cement. 
ree 


Volume Water Heating 


The Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have issued a catalog, entitled 
“Volume Water Heating”. It describes the 
Ruud Multi-coil automatic storage systems. 
This is only one catalog of a complete set 
of literature on this subject. It is complete 
in illustrations of their various units, as 
well as complete descriptions of the burn- 
ers, automatic gas cut-off, Rund move- 
ment valve, with chapters on factory and 
industrial installations. A copy will be 
mailed on request. 


Seicantinesll nisin 


Connersville Blower Company Issues 
New Bulletin No. 110 


The Connersville Blower Company, 
Connersville, Ind., have issued Bulletin 
No. 110 describing the “R-S” and “R-B” 
series of Connersville Rotary Positive 
Blowers suitable for medium range of 
volumes and pressure. In addition to the 
description of the general operating char- 
acteristics of the blowers, the Bulletin 
also contains revised ratings based on the 
improvements in the blower construction, 
which permits higher operating speeds. A 
copy will be mailed on request. 
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SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












































BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Efficient Regulation 
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Low Pressure Regulator 


Efficient regulation depends upon the accu- 
racy of the regulation segment. For more than 
40 years the Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing 
Company has made regulating devices for the 
gas industry. That the aim to make the most 
accurate and reliable equipment possible has 
been reflected in the Chaplin-Fulton series of 
regulators, is evidenced by their popularity and 
standing with the foremost gas companies. 


For an investment in efficient regulation, the 
following Chaplin-Fulton Regulators offer you 
the most that can be built into devices for these 
purposes: 


High Pressure Regulators 
Low Pressure Regulators 
House Regulators 
Illuminating or Dead Weight House Regulators 
House Service Regulators—Spring Style 
High Pressure Spring Regulators 
Little Hercules High Pressure Regulators 
Gas-Fuel Boiler Governors 
Gas Relief Valves 
Duplex Sensitive Gas Governors 
Back or Check Pressure Regulators 


Write for information and catalogues. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. Co. 


ORGANIZED 1884—OLDEST BUILDERS OF GAS REGU- 
LATORS IN THE COUNTRY. BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 
FROM 1 INCH TO 24 INCHES: FOR ALL SERVICE. 1 
OZ. UP TO 1,600 LBS. PRESSURE TO SQUARE INCH. 


28-40 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 


























PLANT EQUIPMENT 
A. B. C. SELF CLINKERING GENERATOR 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 88 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 


BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 295 
BECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 
GAS OVENS 


The Koppers Construction 
Co. 235 


B. H. CO. THICKENER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 


CAMPBELL SOLID METAL WINDOW, 
THE 


The Bartlett Hayward Co. 53 
COAL AND ASHES GATES 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 233 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE 


The Koppers Construction 
Co. 234 


COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 236 


CONTINUOUS VER™ICAL COMBINA- 
TION OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Company 238 


COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 299 


DEHYDRATION OF MANUF» TURED 
GAs 


The Koppers Construction 
Co. 237 


DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 293 
DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 

The Alpha Lux Co., Tac. 23 
DRY QUENCHING 

Dry uenching FEquip- 

ment Corp. 206 
DRY QUENCHING OF COKE 

Dry uenchivg Equip- 


ment Corp. 204 
DUPLEX VALVES 
Andale Co. 45 


PAST’S FIEXIPLE COUPLING 

The Bartlett Hoyward Co. 54 
FORGED STEEL GATE VALVES 

Darling Valve & Mfg. Co 20 


GAS CONDENSERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 140 
GAS COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


GENERAL CONDENSED CATALOG 


Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 306 


Green Cuain Grate STOKER 


Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 309 


HAND COLORIMETER 

The Alpha Lux Co. Inc. 22 
HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 137 
HOWARD CHARGER 

The Western Gas Con- 


struction Co. 87 
INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 230 


(Continued on page 92) 


HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corpn. 25 
JET PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 298 
KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 


KOPPERS COMPANY'S COAL Gas 
PLANTS, THE 


The Koppers Construction 
Co. 24 


LA MONT WASTE HEAT STEAM GEN- 
ERATOR 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 52 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 141 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
E. J. Levino and Co. 276 
MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 291 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC 
SCREENS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 
NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con 
struction Co. &4 
NEW APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL 
OF NAPTHALENE AND GUM FORM- 
ING CONSTITUENTS FROM GAS 


5 ond Koppers Construction 
0. 


VIBRATING 


242 
NEW METHODS OF GAS PURIFICATION 
The Koppers Construction 

Co. 241 
OBSERVATIONS ON LUX-MATERIAIL 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 
PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 232 
PRESSURE GAUGES 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 296 


PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 
FUEL GAS, THE 


= Koppers Construction 
0. 


239 

RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Isbell Porter Co. 139 
ROADLESS BARROW3 

Isbell Porter Co. 133 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 

Andale Co. 47 
SERVICE GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 292 
—- D. F. omeaneee P 

‘onnelly Iron Sponge 

Governor Co. 294 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 138 


SKIP HOISTS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 231 
SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION AS 


APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKERS 


Smoot Engineering Corpn. 69 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 67 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
WATER GAS SETS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 68 
SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR AND 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 66 
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They first made sure 
of the Right Pipe! 


T is a costly job to lay several lines of pipe across 

a stream—costly in time, labor, and extra mate- 
rial and equipment involved. Experienced engineers 
know just where to begin in making certain that the 
investment will be properly safeguarded. They first 
make sure of the right pipe—knowing that this is 
the foundation of successful submerged pipe lines. 

The photograph above shows one of the crossings 
of a 200 mile, 18-inch, NATIONAL Pipe line. Laying 
of this line involved crossing the Mississippi and 
four other rivers in addition to swamps, stretches 
of gumbo, etc.—a job requiring sound engineering 
practice and reliable materials. 

The extensive use of NATIONAL Pipe for lines in- 
volving exceptional engineering difficulties is sub- 
stantial evidence of the dependability of this prod- 
uct for installation where future repairs would be 
costly with possible extended delay of service. De- 
pendability under all conditions of service is the 
first requirement in the manufacture of NATIONAL 
Pipe—one of the reasons why NATIONAL is 


AMERICA’S STANDARD WROUGHT PIPE 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY .:- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL PIPE 














AMERICAN 
Gas Maker’s Gauge 


The American Gas Maker’s Gauge is con- 
structed so that there is perfect protection 
against loss of calibration due to accidental 


overloading. And in case of excess pressure, 
this gauge cannot be injured. 


The full are scale of 280°, with the sub- 
divisions evenly graduated, shows the slightest 
fluctuation in single inches of water pressure. 


Made in black enameled case and ring with 
either bottom or back connection. The dial 


sizes are 414", 6’, and 10". The standard 
ranges, in inches of water pressure, are: 0-20, 
0-30, 0-60, 0-100 and 0-150. 

Specify Catalogs Desired 


American Gas Maker’s Gauges ............... P-7 
American Recording Thermometers ........... H-.7 
American Temperature Controller ............. R-7 
American Recording Gauges .................. E-7 
American Glass Thermometers ................ F-7 


AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS 


SINCE 1851 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
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SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 
Gas. 


The Stacey Bros. 
Constrn. Co. 


| “STACEY BULLET” 


| The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constn. Co. 73 


STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 29 


| STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 134 
SULZER DRY QUENCHER TYPE C 
Dry Quenching Equipment pon 


Corpn. 
| THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 142 
U. G. I, BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G. I, INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 

U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOP 


| 

OVENS 

| 

| AND CHARGER, THE 

The U. G. I. Contracting 
0. 


“7 


;}U. G I, MODEL B 
CONTROL, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


AUTOMATIC 


| VALVES 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. &6 
VALVES & SPECIALS 
| Isbell Porter Co. 144 
| VALVES 


| Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
WATER GAS 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 8&9 
| WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 
The Bartlett Haynard Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
| POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS 

The Connersville Blower 
| 0. 
| ROOTS ACME GAS PUMPS 


The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co. 212 


ROOTS ACME GAS PUMP INSTRUC- 


| TIONS AND PARTS LIST 

The P. H. & F. M. 

} Roots Co. 211 

| ROOTS GAS PUMP INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PARTS LISTS 


The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co. 213 
| ROOTS POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT 
| METER 

The P. H. & F. M. 

Roots Co. 209 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 


STANDARD DUTY GAS PUMP CON- 
STRUCTION 


The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co. 216 


INSTRUMENTS 
BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 


LERS 
The Bristol Co. 122 
| BKISTOL’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
| CONTROL VALVES 
The Bristol Co. 126 
| BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 


The Brown Instrument Co. 166 


BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 


The Brown Instrument Co. 170 


BRISTOL'S LONG DISTANCE TRANS 
MITTING GAUGES 


| CONTROL CATALOG 
| 
| 
| 





The Bristol Co. 129 
BRISTOL'S PYROMETERS 
Bristol Co. 130 





(Continued on page 94) 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument 
Co. 171 
BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 
BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 125 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 127 


BRISTOL'S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristol Co. 132 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 


The Bristol Co. 124 

BRISTOL’S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 

The Bristol Company 132 


HOW THE OTHER FELLOW DOES IT— 
(FEATURING TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL IN 22 GAS FIRED INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING JoBs) 

The Brown Instrument Co. 165 

INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS INDUSTRY 

no. 600 
Taylor Instrument Co., 219 
MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 

The Brown Instrument Co. 164 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 167 


REGULATORS 


AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING 
VACUUM VALVE 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 


ANTI- 


BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 


Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 


The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 248 


FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
Fl Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
0. 


247 

HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 

AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 278 


HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 


LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 283 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 281 


METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 17£ 


POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
peels Gas Regulator 
0. 


REGULATORS FOR 
PRESSURES 


Sprague Meter Co. 225 

RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 

Isbell Porter Co. 135 


HIGH & MEDIUM 
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In the modern foundry, 
cast iron specimen bars 
26”x 2”x 1” are tested 
from each run of metal. 
The bars when placed 
flatwise upon supports 
24 inches apart must 
sustain a load of 2000 
pounds at the center and 
show a deflection of not 
less than .30 inches be- 
fore breaking. 





N the evolution of cast iron pipe manufacture from 

an ancient craft to a modern industry, skilled handi- 
work remains important. Despite the labor-saving de- 
vices in use today, the human equation has not been sup- 
planted by machines to the same extent as in many indus- 
tries. The cores of cast iron pipe are accurately formed 
by hand. The pouring of the pipe is hand-controlled. 
The cleaning, the finishing and inspecting are all hand 
work. In fact, it is the skill of human hands supplement- 
ing the efficiency of modern machinery that accounts for 
the uniform quality of modern cast iron pipe. 

7 7 5 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Assuciation is a service organization of 
leading pipe founders, formed to promote the scientific improvement and 
proper use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the Association “Q-check” 
mark may be obtained from the following: Alabama Pipe Company, 

P Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; James 
The “* Q-check’’ symbol shown above has been adopted as the trade mar B. Cl 5 9 
of VheCnt ines Pepsthnsamh Aeretetiee. Insist on this “*Q-check”” C om coal ghee . bg. Brana yn a Ill.; Donaldson Iron 
cnsul aliens aietdeh aaih tron Any Param, teaten, exmen, or Onde pany, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and oundry Co., Lynchburg, 
pose anor ; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
Sor destin titeamsdintees cate tx Tie Comp tren Pie Remand Pine Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe & Foundry Com- 
Asectatton, Stem Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas pany, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broad- 
Building, Chicago. way, New York City, Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass'n, 


CAST IRON PIPE 

















COS Gas Leak 
Indicators 


Are a quick and efficient means of locat- 
ing gas leaks. As soon as the gauges 
show a leak somewhere along the line, 
it may be traced by driving small holes 
along the main and using one of these 
Indicators. The hand will indicate the 
place of greatest flow and the leak may 
be then fixed. 


Instruments indicate the presence of 
either heavy or light gas. 


TYCOS Gas Leak Indicator No. 3405 


Comes completely 
equipped in sole 
leather carrying 
zase with strap, 
weight about 1% 
jounds, 





Improved type, 
vertical form. In 
sole leather carry- 


ing case with 
strap, weight about 
1¥%-pounds, 





Write for additional information and 
TYCOS Gas Catalog. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 92) 


RELIANCE LOW PRESSURE OR APPLI- 
ANCE REGULATORS 


Isbell Porter Co. 136 
SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 280 


REFRACTORIES 


ADAMANT-ADACHROME SUPER-REFRAC- 
TORY MIXTURES 


Botfield Refractories Co. 192 
APAMANT FIRE BRICK CEMENT 

Botfield Refractories Co. 193 
ADAMANT GUN, THE 

Botfield Refractories Co. 191 


ADAPATCH PLASTIC PATCHING RE- 
FRACTORY 


Botfield Refractories Co. 199 
BIASBRIX 

General Refractories Co. 8 
CEMENTING JAMP JOINTS 

Quigley Furnace Special- 

ties Co. 9 


CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 


General Refractories Co. 11 


GENUINE HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT, A 


General Refractories Co. 10 


GREFCO CHROME HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 12 
HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 158 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 160 
HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 163 


METHODS OF RESEARCH NEWLY 
APPLIED TO REFRACTORIES 


General Refractories Co. 6 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
——-A PROTECTIVE COATING 


Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 1 


QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 


Quigley Furnace Special- 

ties Co. 157 
QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 

Quigley Furnace Special- 

ties Co. 162 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 


Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co., Inc. 310 


REFRACTORIES (CATALOG OF) 
General Refractories Co. 25 

STANDARD SILICA BONDING CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 277 


PIPE 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION STAND- 
ARD SPECIFICATIONS 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 145 


CAST IRON PIPE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 149 


CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 203 


COMPARATIVE DATA 
| epee Steel Products 
0. 


COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 


COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE 

Victaulic Co. of Amer. 13 
WESTLING VALVE 

Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL R2E- 
TORTS 


Isbell Porter Co. 143 


(Continued on page 100) 


BLOWERS 
CONNERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
BOOSTERS AND METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 60 
COVERS INDUSTRY LIKE A BLANKET 
he P. H. & M. Mz. 
Roots Co. 218 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (pIs- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 


Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 


HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIF- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 146 


JOINTS ON DE LAVAUD CAST IRON 
PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 


MECHANICAL TUBING 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 286 


NAYLOR SPIRAL-WELD TONCAN IRON 
PIPE 


Naylor Pipe Co. 177 
PIPE COUPLINGS 

Victaulic Co. of Amer. 14 
STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 41 
STORY OF PITTSBURGH SEAMLESS 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 285 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 261 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 

EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 268 


EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 266 


EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 267 


FIELD DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING 
BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
Wailes Dove-Hernuston 
Corpn. 201 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 
LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS 
qhe Linde Air Products 
0. 


81 
MILE AFTER MILE 
ailes Dove-Hermistom 
Corpn. 200 
OXWELD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 83 
OXY-ACETYLENE TIPS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 80 
PIPE WRAPPING 
General Paint Corpn. 311 
PROTECTION FOR SERVICES AND 
OTHER SMALL DIAMETER PIPE 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corpn. 199 
METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 
American Meter Co. 119 
CAST IRON GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 284 


EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 265 
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Liberal Strength ...and Success 


we 


Bons) VS. 


The Last Straw 








IKE the straw that breaks the 

camel’s back, it is the last few 
pounds of added strain that causes 
the failure of ordinary casing. . . 
and perhaps a lost hole. 

Only 5% additional strength in 
the casing may carry the load and 
leave the string intact. 

10% to 15% additional strength 
gives a fair margin of safety and a 
comfortable feeling of confidence 
in completing the well. 

But the 30% to 40% greater 
strength of Pittsburgh Seamless 
Steel casing affords the liberal 


Pintehussh Seamless steel margin of safety that assures suc- 


casing may be run down at cessful completion of the well. 
least one-third deeper than 
welded casing—and still 
maintain a saftey factor of 2. 








Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
















[ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
New York Houston 
Chicago Tulsa 





Pacific Coast Distributors 


BUCK & STODDARD 
Los Angeles, Calif. 









Casing 
Oil Well Tubing 


Drill Pipe 
Line Pipe 


Largest Manufacturers of Seamless Steel Tubing Exclusively 


Comparison of two types of charts. 


Right— zero at the circumference. 











an you 


give him a better rate? 


AN you afford tomeet this 
large consumer's request for a 
better rate? 

That dependsinpartonthe 
character of his demand upon your 
gas supply. 

Should you help him redistribute 
his consumption? Are the peaks of 
his demand very high? Do they come 
when you are striving to meet a gen- 


eral peak demand? . . . Or do they oc- 


Left—zero at the center. 


Tinned Steel Case Meter with G G-9 


d Attach 


cur when the general demand is low? 

These and similar questions are 
accurately answered by the G G-9 
Recording Demand Meter. 

The Recording Demand Meter 
is composed of two parts, the meter 
proper and the demand device— 
designed to be easily attached to 
any positive displacement meter of 


our manufacture. Capacity of the 









Recording D. 
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SALES 
SERVICE * Los ANGELES 
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An actual photograph of an Industrial Installation showing 4-500 “B” Metric Iron Case Meters equipped with 


d Attach 


G G-9 Recording D 





meter required will be governed by 
the probable maximum hourly con- 
sumption. 

The timing element is an eight- 
day clock with jeweled bearings. 
Or, if it is desired, a Warren Motor, 
operating on 60 cycles, 110 volts, 
can be supplied. 

Registration is on waxed 
seven day charts. These are of 


two types: with zero at center, 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


ts operating on the lines of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. 


and with zero at the outside. The 
stylus in tracing its record removes 
the wax, exposing the black back- 
ground. Inthis way,clear-cutrecords 
are obtained, sharper than an ink 
record and without many of its 
objectionable features. 
Our booklet A G-4 gives a 
complete description of the 
G G-9 Recording Demand 


Meter. Ask for a copy. 


INCORPORATED 


The Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Allied Apparatus 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
GENERAL OFFICES : 105 W.40T# STREET - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


BOSTON 
New Yor« 


- ALBANY BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO * 
PHILADELPHIA °- 


DALLAS - DENVER + ERIE - 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 





KANSAS CITY 

















Gas vacuum line of 
Naylor Pipe at St. 
Louis, Oklahoma. 
400” joints, 16” 
diameter. 


AYLOR PIPE costs less per foot in the 
ground than any other pipe carrying stand- 
ard weight pressures. No other pipe can be 


laid as cheaply. 


Naylor Pipe is the lightest of all pressure pipe. 
It weighs only half as much as standard weight 
wrought pipe. 


This light weight is a money saving advantage. 
It means half the freight to pay; half the weight 
to haul; half as many men needed for handling 





25 Church St., New York WitherspoonBids., Philadelphia 


DUCOMMUN CORPORATION 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY, Main Office & Plant, 


SALES OFFICES 
1500 Cadillac Sq. Bidg., Detroit 
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in the field; speedier laying. These advantages 


lower your pipe line costs. 


Besides light weight, Naylor Pipe is also made of 
Toncan Iron for greater resistance to rust and 
corrosion. Longer life of the pipe means fewer 
renewals..consequently, lower maintenance costs. 


Lay your next pipe line at the lowest cost per 


foot in the ground. Naylor Pipe will help you 
to do it. 


1230 E. 92nd St., 





Lowest Cost Per Foot In The Ground 


CHICAGO 





507 Philtower Bidg., Tulsa 601 Pest-Dispatch Bidg., Houston 


0° a, 


<THNCAN:> 


Nowlor Pi 


Mo-lyb-den-um 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mechanical Equipment Co., 
New Birks Building 





LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Distributors: 
California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah 















Standardized lor Pipe i: d 

SPS Ef iy ion ect IRON sirrmucoree etre vies 
20” O. D. » os uniform length C the world’s largest and 
desired up Ends made most h spacbaliend y steel 


usht be standards for all 
types of coupling. 


Where corrosion resistance producers. It 
is not a factor, Naylor Pipe 
can be furnished in steel. 


possesses @ superior 
corrosion resistance, making it 
the favored pipe material. 
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“Beware of Little Expenses—A 
Small Leak Will Sink a Big Ship.” 


Ben Franklin 


How many years of service ? 


You have probably thought of the service built into a 
valve as something like the horse-power in an engine. 
Something that can’t be seen at a glance—yet can be 
pretty closely figured. 

You are both right and wrong. Much can be determined 
by examination of the mechanical construction. Very 
little can the purchaser know of the material, methods of 
building, inspection or tests by the manufacturer. 

A better valve than the Darling Gate Valve cannot be 
made. It is built upon the soundest mechanical principles. 
It is made of the finest metals and with the most exact- 
ing workmanship, inspections and tests. Yet the Darling 
Gate Valve costs you but little more than ordinary valves. 


DARLING VALVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
New York Chicago Oklahoma City Houston 


DarLING 


GATE VALVES 


















Th 
MEEK REEL 
GAS OVEN 





ONSTANT, uniform motion, combined with 

proper heat distribution, assures a thorough 
and even bake, for all baking operations. 
Eight distinctive advantages make McDonald- 
made, Meek Reel Ovens the choice of thous- 
ands of bakers all over the world for the past 
quarter of a century. Let us solve your baking 
problems. Complete information on request. 


THE BRUCE McDONALD CO. 
2015 een St. Kansas City, Mo. 





SHOW IT 


and 


YOU'LL SELL IT! 


No one likes to lug or hug a dirty ash 
can. No one likes uneven house tem- 
peratures. That—and the efficiency of 
the Roberts Controlled Gas Heating 
Unit—treasonable cost of installation and 
operation—you ay iz 
can’t help sell- 
ing it if you 
show it. 











MOST HEAT PER DOLLAR 








ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
Delaware Avenue at Tupper Street 
CURTISS BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 94) 


EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 

? 

0. < 


IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
0. 

DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 2 


we 
a 


GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 
American Meter Co. 120 


METER CATALOG 


American Meter Co. 121 
METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Superior Meter Co. 224 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 

Lambert Meter Co. 17: 


DEMAND GAS METERS 
Bulletin 13—S prague 
Meter Co. 305 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR’ GAS 
BURNERS IN 1929 
Time-O-Stat Controls Com- 
pany 44 


Gas Appliances 


INCINERATION 
SALESMEN’S CATALOG SHEET 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 150 


SAID ONE NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 


MODERN DISPOSAL OF WASTE 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 152 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS FOLDER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 156 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 


GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 


| INDUSTRIAL GAS EQUIPMENT 
Sweet & Doyle Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. 314 
PROFITABLE BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 
HOUSE HEATING 
ARCHITECT'S CATALOG 
| American Gas Products 


Corpn. 246 
AUTOMATIC GAS FIREB 
PLANT 


HEATING 
Sweet & Doyle Foundry 
& Machine Co. 

BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 245 

BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 244 

EFFICIENT HOUSE HEATING WITH 


tne 
~ 
“ 


GAS 
Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Co. 258 


HEAT WITH GAS Z 
Franklin Gas Appliance Co. 4 
HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 
IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 243 
HOUSE-HEATING SYSTEMS 
The Cleveland Heater Co. 184 
LET THE WEATHER BE YOUR 
FURNACE MAN 
Sweet & Doyle Foundry 
| & Machine Co. 313 
REX HOUSE-HEATING UNITS 
The Cleveland Heater Co. I 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
LAMNECK SERVICE BOOK : 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 65 
MAKES WASHDAY EASIER 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 64 
THE WASH DAY IN JUNE 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 63 
JUDELSON DRYERS CATALOG 

Judelson Dryer Corp. 300 
JUDELSON DRYERS MAKE ANY DAY A 

GOOD DRYING DAY 

Judelson Dryer Corp 301 
THE PERCO WASHER : 

The Perco Steril Machine 

Corporation 302 
PFRCO ACCLAIMED 

The Perco Steril Machine 

Corporation 303 


RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 
American Stove Co. 252 


(Continued on page 103) 





SUNDAY DINNER 


American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Co. 48 
IDEAL HOUR COOK BOOK 

Chambers Mfg. Co. 194 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 49 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 195 


ONE THING IS SURE—THE RANGE 
THAT COOKS FOOD BEST, MAKES THE 
MOST FRIENDS 


Chambers Mfg. Co. 19% 
RANGE CATALOG 

Chambers Mfg. Co. 196 
RANGE CATALOG 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 51 
RANGE CATALOG ‘ 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 262 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 
SALESMAN’S MANUAL 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 50 
SECRETS OF MODERN COOKERY 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 197 


HEAT CONTROLS 
NEW WELCOLATOR 


Welcolator Co. 304 
REFRIGERATION 
LOW PRESSURE REFRIGERATION 
Welsbach Co. 74 
SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 
TION 
Servel Sales, Inc. 301 


WATER HEATING 

ADEQUATE HOT WATER CO. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Co. 265 


BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR DEALERS 
AND ARCHITECTS 


Humphrey Co. 274 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 
Welsbach Co. 72 


EFFICIENCY OF WATER HEATERS 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 182 
HEATING HARD WATER 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 183 
KOMPAK BOOK 

Kompak Co. 263 
LARGE HOT WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

The Cleveland Heater Co. 181 
NEVER FAILING HOT WATER 

Pittsburgh Water Heater 

Co. 


NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN : 
HEATBRS 
The Cleveland Heater Co. 188 
PAINT 


REX AUTOMATIC 
HEATERS 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 186 


FOR TANK 


STORAGE WATER 
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Don’t Figure Refractory Costs 


on a basis of price per thousand or price per pound 





is a poor investment. 


Fire clay is merely a filler and doesn’t 
bond the brick. 





HYTEMPITE 


(Reg. U. 


. When you buy or specify materials for furnace wall construction | 
. and repairs consider | 
"| First, Quality and Long Life. — 
a ; Second, Cost per year of service including all labor | 

. costs. 

= Good firebrick laid with fire clay or inferior bonding material 

e 

a 

= 

= 

- 


S. Pat. Off.) 










“The standard for comparison 
in high temperature cements.” 
Makes thin, tight joints through- 
out the furnace wall. It resists 


“ Pa ’ — ae 
ES »e> 
—coos - 


materials at any point in wall or 
arch. Hundreds of users of the 
Quigley Gun testify as to patch- 


































































destruction from constant vibra- 
tion and allows furnace opera- 
tion at high temperatures for 
long periods without frequent 
shutting down for repairs. 

When repairs are necessary 
crushed old fire brick bonded 
with HYTEMPITE are used 
for hot or cold patching. 

Rapid repairs to hot furnaces 
are made with the Quigley Re- 
fractory Gun. It shoots premixed 





ing economies with this equip- 
ment. Let us send you informa- 
tion on patching and baffling. 
HYTEMPITE is carried in stock by Quigley agents in 
every industrial center throughout the United States and 


at many foreign points. Immediate delivery. Expert 
advice is at your service. 


QUIGLEY :2.2%355 COM PAN Yuu. 


56 West 45th Street New York 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS FOR FURNACE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
ACID PROOF CEMENTS ACID AND ALKALI) PROOF COATINGS 


Repairing Baffles with Quigley 
Refractory Gun 
(Patented) 








Stock and Service through Agents in Every Industrial Center 























MITCHELL 


ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Especially adaptable to the screening of 
coal and coke. In the re-screening of coke, 
the terrific vibrations, occurring 3,600 times 
a minute, remove all breeze at the lowest 
cost per ton. It requires minimum floor 
space and head room. It is self-contained, 
dust and water proof. Requires less than 
34 H. P. per standard screen. 


Gas Fired 





BOILERS 


HIGH PRESSURE 





WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 


Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 
Railways, Cars, Tracks, Switches, Motor Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 
Measuring Devices, Coal Crackers, “Stevedore” 
Transmission Rope. 


C.W.HUNTCO.Inc. 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Chicago - Montreal - Boston 

















Built in all sizes from 3% to 30 H.P., with dual or triple 
installations for greater horsepow er requirements. 


Automatic—Efficient—Dependable 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY — 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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B. C. SELF CLINKERING 
GRATES : 
The Western Gas Construction 

Company. 


ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
Vhe Gas Machinery Co. 
Kuth’s Steam Accumulator Co. 
A. O. Smith Corp. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 


The Western Gas Teestuction 
Company. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 

ACETYLENE 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE EQUIPMENT 
American Lava Corp. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Company, 

5 et-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
e 


a Mig. Co. 
ohn S — 
he Western Gas 


Company. 


AMMONIA CONCENTRATED 
LIQUOR PLANTS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


AMMONIA PIPE 
National Tube Company. 


Construction 


AMMONIA RECOVERY APPA- 
RATUS 
The Koppers Construction Co. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western as Construction 
Company. 


AMMONIA STILLS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 

The saegere Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
ohn S. Unger. 

he Western Gas 

Company. 


AMMONIA TEST 
American Meter Co. 


APPRAISALS & INVENTORIES 
tacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 

ne. 


APPARATUS 
bee ans f Experimental 
American Meter Co. 


American Meter Co. 


ASH STORAGE BINS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
gue sens Co. 

he Stacey Mig. Co. 


enn 
bs, tog Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 


Constructien 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR 
WATER GAS APP. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 


= Engineers & Constructors, 
ne 


AUTOMATIC RAI aes 
Cc. W. 


unt Co., Inc. 


BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor Co. 


BACKRUN GAS EQUIPMENT 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


AGS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


RAROMETERS 
Connelly Iron. Spenge & Gover- 
nor Co. 





Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Co., Inc. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


BENCHES 
Improved Equipment-Russell 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


En- 


nec. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
BENZOL 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 


The Koppers Construction Co. 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

BLOWERS 
Connersville Blower Co., 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. é 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
The Western Gas 
Company. 

BLUE GAS PLANT 
Bartlett-Hayward Ca. 
Indugas, Inc. 

Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 

Unies Engineers & Constructors, 


The ow estern Gas 
Company 
BOILERS (GAS FIRED) 
P. M Lattner Mfg. Co. 
BOILERS—WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corpn. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


The. 


Construction 


Construction 


Inc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. , 
The — Gas Construction 
Compan 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
BOOSTERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
RICK 
Fire and Checker 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment Co.-Russell 
ng. Coro. 
bes 9 Engineers & Constructors, 


United States Refractories Corp. 
Silica 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved ee En- 
gineering rp. 
J. Lavino & Company. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
High Alumina 
General Refractories Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
. T. U. INDICATORS 
“Alpha- Lux Co. 
BUILDINGS 
eg Engineers & Constructors, 


In 
BURNERS (Industrial) 
American Lava Corp. 
Colurabia Burner Co. 
Conversion 
Conversion House Heating 
Columbia Burner Co. 
Roberts Gas Burner Corp. 


Fuel 

BY-PRODUCT COKE 
Semet-Solvay Co. 

BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lasernetional Coz' Carbonization 


o 
The Koppers Construction Co. 





Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The ¥ ~¥ Mig. Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
CABLE RAILWAYS 
- Hunt Co., Inc. 
Kiphe. Lux Company. 
American Meter Co. 
Consolidated Ashcroft 
Inc., Co. 
ag ga 
John J. Griffin & Com 
CALORIMETER «  CCHSSORIES 
American Meter Co. 
CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 
CARBONIZATION 
The Gas Machinery Co, 
Low Temperature 
inggragtionts Coal 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
PLANTS : 


Hancock 


Carbonization 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
by = Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
CARS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc 
CASINGS, SEAMLESS STEEL 
National Tube Co. 
CAST IRON PIPE 
Bell 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n. 
ot 
ron Pipe Research Ass'n. 
NTS 


Acid-proof 
Botfield Refractories Company. 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., 
Firebrick 
Botfield Refractories Company. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
United States Hetrestacies Corp. 
High Temperature 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
Botfield Refractories Company. 
General Refractories 
Lavino Co. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
Refractory & Engineering Corp. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
Refractory 
Botfield Refractories Company. 
General Refractories 4 
Improved a Russell En- 
ag Sewing 
J. Lavino & Co. 
Soaderal Refractories Co. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
Silica 
General Refractories Co. 
CHAMBER OVENS 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


In 
CHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved a -Russell En- 
gineering 
Isbell- Porter Com pany. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western Construction 
Company. 
CHUTES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

Robins Belt Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co 

CLAMPS (PIPE) 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
CLOCKS & WATCHES, Stop 
American Meter Co. 
COALS 

Boone County Coal Corpn. 
Logan County Coal Corp. 
Westmoreland Coal Co 

COAL GAS APPARATUS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved .." 

gineering Corp. 

Isbell-Porter Company. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


uipment-Russell En- 





-" Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 

West Gas Improvement Company. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
COAL & COKE BINS CASTINGS 


The Koppers peepension Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
a! Quenching Equipment Corp. 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

Isbell-Porter Company. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

be Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
International Combustion, Tar, and 
Chemical Corpn. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


COAL TUBES 
Cc. unt Co., Inc. 
Meter 

American Meter Co. 


Superior Meter Co. 


rvice 
American Meter Co. 


COKE CRUSHERS 
The Koppers Construction Co. 


Coxe Semekine end 


poncing, Equipment Corp. 
The oppers Scqeteuetion Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COKE RECLAMATION §S8Y8- 
TEMS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 
CONDENSERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


he Western Gas Construction 
Company. 

High Duty 

Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
CONTRACTORS’ TUBS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

CONTROLS 


The Bristol Company. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
Combustion 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Pressure 
ngineering Corp. 
as Producer 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Hot Water Heat System 
The Cleveland Heater Company. 
Water Gas Machine 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


CONVEYORS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 


COOLERS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Air 
Andale Company. 


Ammonia Liquor 
<> Company. 


as 
Andale Company. 


Andale Company. 


COOLING COILS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Ragincning Corp. 
The Western Gas Coanereniion 
Company. 
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COOLING GAS 
AFTER 
COMPRESSION 


Reduces drip pumpage. 







Eliminates leak- 





age from pipe expansion and contraction 
by stabilizing the temperature of the pipe. 
We build coolers to reduce gas tempera- 
tures to as close as within 5 degrees of the 
cold water temperature and with small 
cooling water requirements. 










ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 






























































































For Purifying 
Gas at Least 
Cost 
Excels in Endur- 
ance, Activity 
and Revivability 
——* 











































Let us Solve Your 
Purifying 
Problems 


















SS Niet, ris 


PURIFYING MATERIALS 
COMPANY INC. 







| GAS WATER 


| REX DUAL BURNERS 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 180 


REX PARTNERSHIP PLAN FOR GAS 
COMPANIFS 


The Clevi:land Heater Co. 189 
RIVAL AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Cleveland Heater Co. 185 
SPEE-DEE BOILERS 
The Cleveland Heater Co. 179 
WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 
HEATERS) 
Welsbach Co. 71 


WATER HEATERS 
* aad Water Heater 
0. 


BUILD BIGGER YEAR ROUND BUSINESS 
Humphrey Co. 
HEATERS 
Humphrey Co. 6 
ASPHALTUM BASE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 31 
CE-CO-PAINTS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
PLANTS 
Cheeseman-Elliot Co., Inc. 34 
COLOR HARMONEY 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 26 
EXTERIOR BUILDING PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 
HEAT RESISTING PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 32 
LOW VISIBILITY—(PAINT) 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 27 


30 


| METAL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 


Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 29 

PAINTS FOR RESISTING STAINS AND 
DAMPNESS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 28 


| TRCHNICAL PAINTS 


Cheesman-Elliott Co., Inc. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


AGE OF STEEL IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


33 


| AIDS TO THE ECONOMICAL CONDUCT 











OF BUSINESS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

ANALYSIS AND INDEXING SERVICE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

BAKER VAWTER-KALAMAZOO LOOSE- 

LEAF EQUIPMENT 


iomipaes Rand Business 


ervice, inc, 
THE DOOR THAT GUARDS YOUR 
RECORDS 


Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 

FOR ALL THE WRITING YOU REQUIRE 

ON A TYPEWRITER 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
I$ FLOOR SPACE AT A PREMIUM IN 
YOUR OFFICE? 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

KARDEX VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 113 

MACHINE BILLING OF CUSTOMERS 

ACCOUNTS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
A MODIFIED SYSTEM OF 
BOOK-KEEPING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


LEDGERLESS 


Name 
Company 
Address 





TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 100) 


Eprror, AMERICAN Gas JourNAL, 53 Park Piace, New York 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 


eee ee ee 


NEW BILLING METHOD REDUCES 
OPERATORS AND SPEEDS WORK 
Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 
NO BUILDING IS IMMUNE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 100 


NOISE—IT’S ON YOUR OFFICE PAY- 
ROLL 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY 
THE PUBLIC 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE ANB 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 


Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT PROCEDURE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

REMINGTON RAND SECTIONAL STEEL 

SHELVING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc 


OFFICE ANIL 


REMTICO TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

RUSSELL-SOUNDEX 
Remington Rand Business 

ervice, 

SAFE-CABINET RECORD PROTECTION 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

THE SAFE-FILE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, mc. 

STOCK CONTROL 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 1s 

3Y%.MILES OF CARDS IN 20 SQ. FT. OF 

SPACE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 108 

TO READ THE METER AND MORE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


A TYPEWRITER BUYER'S PRESCRIP- 
TION — ’ 
Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 

VERTICAL FILING : 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

WHAT'S 


PUBLIC ABOUT PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO IN FIFTEEN 
SECONDS ‘ 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHY DOES THE TYPEWRITER HAVE 


ONLY TEN NUMERALS? — 
Remington Rand Business 
Service. Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIX- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 36 
THE WAY UP AND WHY THEY GOT 
THERE 
The Craig Ridgway & 
Son Company 5 
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COUPLINGS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
e P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


vei Co. of Amer. 
COUPLINGS—FLEXIBLE 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
CUBIC FOOT BOTTLES 
Superior Meter Co. 
CUTTING APPARATUS & SUP- 
PLIES 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
CRUSHERS 

Riter-Conley Company. 
CUBIC FOOT BOTTLES 

feserions Meter Co. 

mbert Meter Co. 

DEEMULSIFIERS 

Semet-Solvay En porting Corp. 

The Western Construction 


Company. 
DEHYDRATORS, GAS 
Andale Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
DEMONSTRATION METERS 
Lambert Meter Co. 
DIAPHRAGMS (Meter) 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Setar Lo 
American Met 
DISCHARGING “MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayw 
Improved 
gineering 
Semet-Solvay Eagincering Corp. 
DRAFT GAUGES 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Conaetiquet Ashcroft Hancock 
.» inc. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
DRYERS Goustey) 
udelson Dryer Corpn. 


°. 
uipment Russell En- 


. E. n Co. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ELEVATORS 

e. Wi. Enat Co., 2 c 

C gway on Co. 

4s (ae Belt Co. 


ENGINE INDICATORS 
Consolidated Ashcroft 


Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
be ay Engineers & Constructors, 


Consulting 
Bartlett- Sates Co. 
Edw. A, Dieterle 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. ; 
George H. Waring. 
The Western as 
Company. 
Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
+ seg me me Co. 
ae Engineering Guews- 
es Co., 
Feb. ‘Porter foteaee, 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Gros. Gas Const. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Hancock 


Co. 


Construction 


ne 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Distribution 
be oy Engineers & Constructors, 
nc. 
Measurement 
American Meter Co. 
EXHAUSTERS 
Connersville Blower Co., 
The Gas Machinery Me 
Isbell-Porter Compan 
me P. H. & F. M. 


The Wisin Gas 
Company. 


The 


"Roots Com- 


Construction 


EXPANSION BENDS 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Sclvay Engineering Corp. 


FILES (Steel and Wood) 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
FILES (Visible) 

Remington Rand, Inc. 
FILTERS, Gas 

American Meter Co. 


FIREBRICK, CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigiey Furnace Specialties Co., 
ne. 
Refractory & Engineering Corp. 
FIREBRICK CHECKER BRICK 
(See Brick) 
Botfield Refractories Company. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell 
gineering Corp, 
— Bad & Constructors, 


In 
The Whats Gas 
Company. 
FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 
FITTINGS 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co. 
The Western Gas 
Company 
Plain End and Flanged 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion. 
FIXTURES 
American Lava Corp. 
FLOORS, IRON, BRICK, AND 
STEEL 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


En- 


Construction 


Construction 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne, 

The Western 
Company. 
FLOW METERS 

Brown Instrument Co., 

Lambert Meter Co. 
FLUE PIPE (Cast Iron Oval) 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
FURNACES 

Combustion Engineering Corpn. 


. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Gas Soldering 
American Meter Co 
GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
Metric Metal Works. 
GASKETS 
American Meter Co. 
Consolidated Ashcroft 
Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
GAS COAL 
Boone County Coal Corpn. 
GASOMETERS (Test) 
American Meter Co. 
GAS PLANTS, COMPLETE 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Tsbell-Porter Company. 


Gas 


The 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
GASSING MACHINE 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Coe. 
GAS TAPE 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co 
GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
Metric Metal Works. 
GATE VALVES (See Valves) 
GATES—WIND & BLAST 
The . H. & F. M. 
pan 
GAUGE. BOARDS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., 


The 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


°. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


United Engineers & Constructors. 


ne 


Construction 


Hancock 


Roots Com- 


The Western 
Company, 


Gas Construction 


GAUGES 


American Meter Co. 

The Bristol Company. 

Brown Instrument Co., The 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Maryland Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The P & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 


The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Mercury 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 


Pressure-Recording 
Cogent Ashcroft 


D. McDonald & Co. 

Precision Thermometer 
ment Company. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Siphon 

Precision Thermometer 
ment Company. 
Tank 

Precision Thermometer 
ment Company. 
Water 

Precision Thermometer 
ment Company. 

GLOVES 

Rubber 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

COVERNORS - 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Automatic 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

—— Iron Sponge & Governor 

o. 

Gas Industries Laboratories. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 


Hancock 


& Instru- 


& Instru- 


& Instru- 


& Instru- 


GOVERNORS (Calorimeter and 
Double Dry) 
American Meter Co. 
Coke Oven 


The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas ectinery Co. 


Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
District 


The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Helme & MclIlhenny. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 

Coneeee Iron Sponge & Governor 
o. 

Connersville Blower Co., The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The P & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


o. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
oot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 
Laboratory 

American Meter Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


o. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Low Pressure 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Retort House 





Isbell-Porter Company. 
Station 
Heime & Mcllhenny. 
GRATES for Water Gas Generators 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


GRAVITOMETERS 
Precision Thermometer & [nstru- 
ment Company. 


GRIDS, for Scrubbers 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


HEATERS 
Feed Water 
Andale Company. 
House 
American Gas Products Corp. 
American Stove Company. 
Homestead Heater Company. 
Welsbach Company. 
The Cleveland Heater Company. 
Humphrey Company. 
Kompak Company. 
Welsbach Company. 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 


HIGH CAPACITY METERS 
Lambert Meter Co. 


HIGH PRESSURE PIPE LINES 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


HOISTS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


HOLDERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
HOTELS 
Shelburne Hotel. 
HOWARD AUTOMATIC 
CHARGERS 
he Western Gas 
Company. 
HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
vad Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
HYDROGEN SULPHITE TEST 
(Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 
HYDROMETERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
INCINERATORS, GAS-FIRED 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 
eee GAS MIXERS 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Roberts Gas Burner Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL TRACK 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
IRON BORING OXIDE 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Ine 
IRON SPONGE 
Comnelty Iron Sponge & Governor 
o. 


IRONERS (Gas Heated) 
Hurley Machine Company. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
The Bristol Company. 


Construction 


Instro 


Brown Instrument Co., The 

Cogeetidgees Ashcroft Hancocr 
.» Ine. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Metric Metal Works. 

Precision Thermometer & Iastre 


ment Company. : 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 


a 
American Meter Co. 
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LEADING | LTS 
GAS -Conmanaes | || 2 Sees 


Management Corporation 
USE 


LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
All sizes Repairs 
up to — | 
umps 
3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters | 
capacity Wet Meters — 
Gauges 


Apparatus CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LAMBERT METER CO. Pittsburgh San Francisco 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























ee ee a a a a ae 











RITER-CONLEY CoO. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 


STEEL PLATEWQRK 
FOR 
THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Gas Holders 
Pressure Tanks 
Steel Pipe 
Steel Barges 
Oil Tanks 


Purifiers 


We can furnish Valves for work- 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

Send for Circular 5 


ThelL.U DLOW 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, N. Y. 


6S oor se IC IF IC IC IC 0 IC IC Oro oooomomomonmomoac. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


New York — Boston — Baltimore 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit 

Cleveland — Cincinnati — Seattle 
San Francisco — Los Angeles 
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New York Boston Philadelphia 
81 Fulton St. Tremont Bidg. Harrison i 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 113 for advertisements of these products 








JOINTS (Pipe) 
S. R. Dresser Mig. _ 
pe Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
0. 
Insulating 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 

Victaulic Co. of Amer. 
JOINT RUNNERS 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
LAUNDRY RES eans 
LAVA BURNER GRIDS 

American Lava Corp. 
LAVA PILOT TIPS 

American Lava Corp. 
LINING—REFRACTORY 

(See Refractory Linings 
LOCKERS 

Remington Ran 
LOOSE LEAF SQUIPMENT 

Remington Rand (Co. 
LUGS—SOLDERING 

Wolverine Tube Company. 
LUX MATERIAL 

Low neon Company. 

NGE 


Alpha-Lux Compan 
MANILA AND WIRE ROPE 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
MANOMETERS 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
MANTLES 
Welsbach Company. 
MASKS—GAS 
Safety Gas Main Sto opper Co. 
MAST "s GAFF ogee TS 
W. Hunt Co., 
MEASURING CHUTES 


Cc. W. Hun .. Inc. 
MECHANICAL GENERATORS 
for Water Gas Ap 
United Engineers & 
Inc. 
wg CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
S. R. Dresser Mig. Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Maryland Meter Works. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. 
METER REPAIRING 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
METER TESTER, Hydro-Pnewu- 
matic 
American Meter Co. 
METERS 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
si “tia Equitable Meter Co. 


eR 


American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Meter 





The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
The re Spra e Meter Co. 
Superior Meter 


Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Artificial 

American Meter Co. 

Connersville Blower Co., The 

Helme & Mclihenny. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works. 

The P. H. & F. M. 
pany 

The Spraeue Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. 
Demand 

American Meter Co. 

Connersville Blower Co., The 

Tohn J. Griffm & Company. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. se & Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pavy 
Suverior Meter Co. 
Demonstration 
A-~erican Meter Co. 
Dry 


Roots Com- 


Superior Meter Co. 

john J. Grithin & Company. 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Maryland Meter Works. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works 


OVENS—COKE AND GAS 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay enaaring Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co, 
OXIDE 
Alpha-Lux Company. 


= H. & F. M. Roots Com- Connally Iron Sponge & Governor 
Th 
ae eng Co. Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. E. J. Lavino & Co. 

Exhibition OXYGEN. 
American Meter Co. Linde Air Products Co. 

Natural Gas OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN 
American Meter Co. METERS 


Connersville Blower Co., The Lambert Meter Co. 


John J. Griffin & Company. Superio 

Helme & MclIlhenny. “0 — > 

Lambert Meter Co. PACKING 

Maryland Meter Works. Asbestos : 

D. McDonald & Co. Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Metric Meter Works. PAINTS 


The P. H, & F. M. 
pany. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

el Meter Co. 


Roots Com- Cheesman-Elliott Co. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Metal Protective 


American Meter Co. Semet-Solvay Co. 


Connersville Blower Co., The 
rs a Machinery Co. PAISTD, , Mt ACID AND 
rifice : 
Cheesman-Elliott Co. 
—- Meter Co. Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
The Sprague Meter Co. PAINTS, RUSTPROOF 
Prepayment Cheesman-Elliott Co. 


penertees a Co. 

ohn J. Griffin & Company. 
faryland Meter Works. 
D. McDonald & Company. 
Metric Metal Works. 

The sprngue Meter Co. 


Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PHOTOMETERS 
aay Iron Sponge & Governor 


PILOTS. SAFETY 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 


Superior Meter Co. Wilcolator Co. 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. PIPE 
Proportional Waylow Pipe Co. 
The P. H, & F. M. Roots Com Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 
pany. National Tube Co. 
Station Naylor Pipe Co. 
American Meter Co. The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The Bell 


damien Mate Co. 

eraet-Solvay Engineer.ng Corp. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Bell and Spigot 

S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


+ J. Griffin & Company. 
aryland Meter Works. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works. 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- U. 


pany. Co. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. Cast Iron ! 

The Western Gas Construction McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Company. U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Steam Co. 

American Meter Co. Flange 

The Gas Machinery Co. Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


United Engineers & Constructors, ae Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Inc. 

The Western Gas Construction Screw Joint Cast Iron Pipe 
Company McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Test Seamless Steel 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Spigot 
McW ane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
National Tube Ce. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


American Meter Co. 

{gue J. Griffin & Company. 
ryland Meter Works. 

D. McDonald & Company. 

Metric Metal Works. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works. 
Wet Test 

American Meter Co. 

METER LEATHER 
Besse, Osborn and Odell, Inc. 


MILLER GRIP PACKING Sieetouier  Cammbene. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Semet-Solva Engineering Corp. 
Co. y mm: 5 Smith C 
MIXERS, GAS Spiral Welded P Pipe 
Roberts Gas Burner Corp. Naylor Pipe Co, 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. Welded Steel 
Smoot Engineering Corp. Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
MOISTURE DETERMINATORS (Cruse-Kemper Co. 


Usted Engineers & Constructors, We Gas Hachinery Co. 
sot? CARS 


Riter-Conley Company. 
W. Hunt Co.. 


Tn wy Solvay Engineering Corp. 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS O. Smith Corp. 
Rartlett-Hayward Co. PIPE COATINGS 
The Gas Machinery Co. Wailes- Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


PLANTS—GAS. COMPLETE 


The Western Gas Construction The Gas Machinery Co. 
Company Improved a ipment-Russell En- 
OFFICE FURNITURE gineering - 
Remineton Rand, Inc. The Koppers an Co. 


Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
T. Lavino & Co The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
General Refractories Co United Engineers & Constructors, 
OVEN HEAT CONTROLS Tne. 
Wilcolator Co. West Gas Improvement Co. 
OVENS (REEL TYPE BAKE) The Western Gas Construction 
The Bruce McDonaki Co. Company 


om. CHROME 


PLATES 


a iy oy Co. 
G Hunt Co., - 
The yg en Mfg. 
he Western oy “Construction 
Samneny, 
Floor 

Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
= Engineers & Constructors, 


PLUGS, s SERVICE AND MAIN 


Safety « Main Stopper Co. 
Soft Wood 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


PORTABLE TEST METERS 


Lambert Meter Co. 


Superior Meter Co. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANT 


Gas Engineering Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
PRODUCER GAS ~‘ehnanes 


American Meter 


PROVERS—Critical Flow for H. P. 


Field Testing 
American Meter Co. 


PROVERS—METER 


{one J. Griffin & Company. 
elme & Mcllhenny. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Superior Meter Co. 


PUMPS 


Drip 
American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co 


Gas 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
Gee B 
Gas Bag 

— an Main Stopper Co. 


Lastest Meter Co. 
Oil 


Connersville Blower Co., The 

he Gas Machinery Co. 

D. —. & Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
ny. 


ower 

Connersville Blower Co., The 
e P. H. F. M. Roots Com- 
any. 


ressure 
a a a Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Service 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
ervice Cleanei: 
American Meter Co. 
ohn J. Griffin & Company. 
sambert Meter Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


‘ar 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
Water 


Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
any. 
acuum 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com. 
pany. 


PURIFIERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Company. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

Stacey Bros. Gas. Const. Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Riter-Conley Company. 

United Engineers & Constructors 
Tne. 

The Western Gas 
Company 





Construction 
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ROBLE 


REGULATORS & GOVERNORS 5 | G AS OUTLETS 











(Patented) 








Manufacturers have adopted Lava parts as 
a seat for gas consumption because the 
varied requirements are most satisfactorily 


° ° met when this material is employed. Lava 
Something To Think About parts are varied as to size, shape and design. 





A Screwdriver and a pair of Pliers are , 7 i 

the only tools required to make com- Write us for further information. 
lete repairs to a GROBLE SERVICE 

oa” ATOR while in the Service 
ine 


American Lava Corporation 


GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY | 29-59 William St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Office and Factory—Anderson, Indiana Manufacturers of Lava Tips & Heat Resistant Insulators. 


























ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 


Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


LAVINO OXIDE == 


The Sponge “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


cmt AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 113 for advertisements of these products 








PURIFYING MATERIALS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., 
= Koppers Construction Co. 
. J. Lavino & Co. 


ounipenn TRAYS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
— Iron Sponge & Governor 

0. 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 
The Western Gas 
Company. 
PYROMETERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Maryland Meter Works 
The Bristol Company. 


Inc 


Construction 


The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Indicating 

The Gas Machinery Co. 


Taylor Instrument Companies. 
bs Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 


Radiation : 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 


sas 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
4 Engineers & Constructors, 
nc 
RADIATORS 
Gas Steam 
American Gas Products Corp. 


RANGES—GAS 
American Stove Co. 
RECORDERS—LIQUID LEVEL 
The Brown Instrument 
ee ae DEMAND MET- 


The Brown Josteymnent Co. 
bert Meter 

Maryland Meter Works 
REFRACTORY CEMENTS 

Botfield Refractories Company 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell 
i Corp. 

J. Lavino & Co. 
Guitiey Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 
efractory & Engineering Corp. 

United States Refractories Corp. 
REFRACTORY GUN 

Botfield Samroctetias Comeeer 

Quigley Furnace Co. 
REFRACTORY tin NGS 

Alpha-Lux Company 

Botfield Retrectorice Company 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

General Refractories Co. 

Improved Equipment—Russell Er- 

gineering Corp. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. 

Refractory & Engineering Corp 

United Engineers & a thom 


Inc. 
The 


En- 


Inc. 


Inc. 


x Gas Construction 
Company 
United States Refractories Corp. 
REFRIGERATORS—GAS 
Servel Sales, Inc. 
REGULATORS 


American Meter Co. 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connersville Co., Th 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Ids Gas Regulator Co. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

— Instrument Companies 
Pressure 

Time-O-Seat Controls Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 


a — ~—y Main 
oot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 


Corp. 


Co. 


Smoot Engineerin 
Pressu: . 


Smoot pe ee Corp. 
Oven 
American Stove Co. 


Steam Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
REPAIR PARTS 
Lambert Meter Co. 
RESPERATING OUTFITS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Co. 
RETORTS 
Horizontal and Inclined 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
g’neering Corp. 
Vertical 
United Engineers 
Inc, 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Silica and Clay 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp 
The Gas A < Company 
United States Refractories Corp. 
RETORT CEMENT 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Botfield ~‘ractories Company 
General Refractories Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineer Corp. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
REVERSE FLOW GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


& Constructors 


REYNOLDS 
District 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
RUBBER AND JUTE JOINTING 
MATERIALS 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & Eng. 
Co. Inc 


SAFES 
Remington Rand Inc. 


SAFETY VALVES 
a “ad Iron Sponge & Governor 
o. 


ons i ELECTRIC VIBRAT- 


C. W. Hunt Co. 


SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 

Company 

SERVICE BOXES 
The Stacey Mfg. Co 

SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co 

SERVICE PLUG. RUBBER 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Ine. 


o. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
SHELVING (Steel) 
emington Rand Inc. 
SKIP Pa 
w nt Co. Inc. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARA- 


American Meter " 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY GAUGES 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company 
— Iron Sponge & Governor 
°. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc. 
SPRAYS, for Water Gas Machines 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
STACEY BULLETT for High 
Pressure Storage 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 
STATION METERS (See Meters 
Station) 
STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
(See Accumulators—Steam) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
ng Engineers & Constructors 
ne. 
The Western Gas 
Company 
STOPPERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
aeWATER STEAM, 


Andale Compa 
STREET DEPT. ” RQUIPMENT 
American Meter 


Construction 


Cogaete Iron Sponge & Governor 
° 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
STREET LAMPS 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. 
SULPHUR AND AMMONIA 
TEST. (Apparatus) 
American eter Co. 
SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 

Hot Water Heat Control 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TABULATING MACHINES 

Remington Rand, Inc. 
TACHOMETERS 

Brown Instrument Co., The 

The Bristol Company. 

Consolidated Ashcroft 

Co., Inc. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
TANK REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas 
Company. 
Gas, Oil, Storage 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
High Pressure 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
TAPE SOAP—BINDING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay oe B 
West Gas Improvemen 
TAR DISPLACEMENT SYSTEM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
TAR EXTRACTORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet-Solvay se tee gg 


Hancock 


Construction 


West Gas Improvement Co. 
The esters Gas Construction 
Compan 
— a & Constructors, 
ne 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLING 
DEVICE—Oven 


American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
o., Inc. 
Robertshaw Thermostat A oe 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. 
Tavlor Instrument Oe 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
THERMOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
THERMOSTATS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Co., tne.. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 


TOASTERS 

American Gas Products Caro. 
TOOLS 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


TORCHES—WELDING AND 
CUTTING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 





TRAPS—STEAM 
Consolidated Ashcroft 


Co., [ne., 
TRENCH DIGGERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
TUBES, BOILER 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
BES 


Hancock 


Seamless Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co 
UBING — ALUMINUM, COP- 
PER, BRASS 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Consolidated Ashcroft 
Co., Ine., 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
U GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


°. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
VACUUM GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., 
a ay a Ashcroft 


Lae Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
VALVES 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


Hancock 


The 
Hancock 


— Ashcroft Hancock 

0., 

Darling Valve and Manufacturing 
0. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


The Ludlow Valve yy 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure Special 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES—BY-PASS 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
VALVES—DIAPHRAGM 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 


VALVES & FITTINGS 

—< Valve and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


The este Gas Constructios 
ompan 

Time-O- tat. Controls 5 
es a eo 

~ A & F. M. Phen Com- 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES—RELIEF 

— = H. & F. M. Roots Com. 


VALVES—3 Way 

Semet-Solvay re Corp. 
WASHING MACHINE 

Hurley Machine Company. 


WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
(See Boilers) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En 
gineering Corp. 
= Engineers & Constructors, 


ne 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. e 
WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
jeeere eeen. « 
et-Solvay Engineeri 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. ee 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 
of same Copy. 


Positions wanted—$2.00 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 





per issue. 
















_ POSITION WANTED 





Young married man 25 years of age, 
with two years technical education and 
four years experience in the gas busi- 
wants position as manager of 
small water gas plant or construction 










ness 








department of a large company. Have 
had experience in erecting plant and 
experience in managing property. 





Position wanted that will have a future 
to a young man who has ability and 
who is not afraid to work hard for a 
higher position in the future. Address 
Box 991, c/o American Gas JournaL 
53 Park Pince, 2. 7,4. 












Sales Engineer desires to make connec- 
tion with Manufacturing concern for 






representation in New York territory on 
either industrial or domestic gas appli- 


and wide acquaintance with gas com- 
panies in Metropolitan district. ene 
Box 993, c/o American Gas Journal, § 
Park Place, N. Y. C. 


_ POSITION OPEN — 


Sales Representative for Manufacturer 
of New Range Accessory, experienced 
in Gas Appliance Selling to trade. Ad- 
dress Box 992, c/o American Gas 
Journal; 53 Park Place, N. Y. C 


Old established manufacturer of small 
gas appliance accessories located in the 
Middle West has opening for man with 
creative or inventive ability for the de- 
sign and development of new devices. 
State age, education, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Address 
Box 977, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 


$100,000 


Worth of Sale-Promotion ex- 
perience available January 1! 


You, Mr. President, or you ‘Mr. 
General Manager are operating 
in a good market. But yet you 
are not showing satisfactory 
gains, Perhaps we can get to- 
gether to our mutual! advan- 
tage. My “background is vabu- 
able.” It has cost $100,000.00 
to secure my rounded out ex- 
perience. I am now making 
good—but I am not able to 
pour my experience out at the 
rate it deserves. I want an 
opportunity to inject proved 
ideas into a business that I be- 
lieve in, that I am enthusiastic 
about. If $100. per week is 
about right, write Box 30, 





ances. 


Has had gas company experience 





Park Place New York City. 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York. 








EDWARD A. DIETERLE 


Consulting Engineer 
Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 











JOHN S. UNGER 
GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 


and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


640 GRACE ST.. CHICAGO 





















Every Gas Plant Needs 


ADAMANT Fire 
Brick Cement 


ADACHROME Fines 
ADACHROME Aggregate 


ADACHROME Plastic 
Super-Cement 


ADAPATCH 





Refractory coatings, applied fre- 
quently on generator linings and 


boiler settings by means of 


(fire brick in plastic form) 
The ADAMANT Gun, protect 
refractories from destructive ac- 


The ADAMANT Gun tions and add to brickwork life. 


If you will send us an outline of your refractories difficulties, we 
shall be glad to submit suggestions, and also send you a copy of 
the ADAPRODUCTS book. Write us today. 
BOTFIELD REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


W orld’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of High Temperature Cements 


Swanson and Clymer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment | 


TRENTON, N. J. 





























COMPUTERS 
FOR HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


Price $5.00 
For Sale by AMERICAN G GAS JOURNAL 














USE THE BENEFIT OF 
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These Executives Tell 











PROM every branch of the Gas-Industry we have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from executives telling of 
the valuable collection of charts, diagrams and other 


informative data contained in the 


AMERICAN GAS CATALOG 


and HANDBOOK 
1929 EDITION 


HE few expressions of opinion we have chosen 

from the many, cover every department of the Gas 
Industry; and are indicative of the high esteem in which 
this handy reference book is held by the men who are 
largely responsible for the splendid progress of the 
whole industry. 


READ THESE 


PRESIDENT: 
“We wish to thank you for the American Gas Catalog and Hand- 


book. It is one of the finest and most complete catalogs that we have in 
our library.” 


VICE PRESIDENT: 


“We wish to congratulate you on this excellent edition and to advise 
you that this is one reference work that is used by us daily and one in 
which we find information that is always accurate and to the point.” 
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You What They Think! 











SECRETARY: 


“Very fine data. Advertisements also good.” 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT: 


“The technical data is fine. Have already 
used the advertising data.” 


SUPERINTENDENT: 


“This volume will prove to be very valuable 
in our operations both for the data and the manu- 
facturers’ information contained therein. 


SUPERINTENDENT: 


“I am very much pleased with the book, the 
Engineering data contained in it, is of especial 
value to every Executive and together with its 
numerous other informations pertaining to the 
Manufacturing Distribution and Sale of Gas, to- 
gether with a complete classified Index of all the 
leading Manufacturers of Gas Appliances, it 
forms one compact Unit, which no Executive can 
afford to be without.” 


DIVISION MANAGER: 


“I have used your handbook since its incep- 
tion several years ago and I| appreciate its con- 
tents. It is an education to read it through and 
I find it a very complete reference book.” 


MANAGER: 


“As I have occasion to daily refer to this 
Catalog, I find it of invaluable assistance in 
many ways.” 


SALES MANAGER: 
“The American Gas Catalog and Handbook 


we consider excellent and has proved very bene- 
ficial in many respects. We recommend it highly 
to gas executives.” 


GENL. FOREMAN: 
“Tt is a book that will be used every day.” 


INDUSTRIAL GAS ENGINEER: 


“This handbook contains a generous amount 
of valuable engineering data and you are to be 
congratulated because of the highly commend- 
able work you have produced.” 























































































CHIEF TESTING ENGINEER: 


“Your catalog and handbook in quality of 
binding, paper, type and text is something of 
which you may well be proud. It constitutes a 
very useful reference for the busy man in the 
gas industry.” 


CONSULTING ENGINEER: 


“It is a valuable reference book of gas engi- 
neering data and information presented in par- 
ticularly concise and usable form. Gas company 
managers, engineers and purchasing agents will 
find it of great assistance.” 


ENGINEER GAS 
DISTRIBUTION: 


“This is a very well written book and contains 
many items of technical interest not combined 
in many other handbooks. The catalog section 
contains much valuable data also.”’ 


ESTIMATOR: 


“The information and index are in a usable 
condition. Already I have had numerous oc- 
casions to refer to this handbook in connection 
with my estimating.” 


HOME SERVICE DIRECTOR: 
“Our copy of the American Gas Catalog and 
Handbook has been put to immediate use for 
we are obtaining from it facts about the various 
appliances and equipment and expect to use them 


when talking in group meetings or conducting 
Classes.” 


If you have not received a copy of 
the 1929 Edition write \us for 
full information 








AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York. 

How can I get a copy of the 
American Gas Catalog & Handbook? 


Name 


@eececeece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeseesnesese 


(RES ay 


Position 


Address 


Coe eee ee ee eetr Fee eee eseeeeeeseeese 
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SEAMLESS TUBING 


Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 
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S SILICA ~ 
" FIRE CLAY hie FIRE CLAY “eee 


FOR BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS 
GAS RETORTS and- BOILER SETTINGS 


FINE GROUND CLAY — SILICA CEMENT 


U-S-REFRACTORIES CORPORATION 


MOUNT UNION. PA.— OLIVER BLDG. PITTSBURGH. 

















guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 


for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 


to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


| 
| 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
““Lux-Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 

Samples upon request 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 











The New Improved 


FRANKLIN Gas Burner— 


Positively the last word in the practical and efficient 
combustion of the gases in which air and gas are 
mixed to the highest degree of perfection. Easily and 
quickly installed. Can be used on any coal-fired 
boiler or hot air furnace. 


Patented and Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE FRANKLIN GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant “‘Coalfires”’ 
Radiant ‘“‘Woodfires” 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 
Selvage St. and Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 











NTERTAINING 


Business Friends in Cincinnati 
is most effectively done in the 
Florentine Room. 
MUSIC--DANCING--GOOD FOOD 


1,000 ROOMS-- ($3 UP} 
PROMPT SERVICE 


sors RSON 


Mr. C. C. Schiffeler, 





General Manager 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alpha Lux Co., Inc 

American Lava Corp. 

American Meter Co. ............ ; 

American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp., 
(See Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Co.) 

American Stove 

Andale Engineering Co. 


Bartlett Hayward Co. .. 
Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc 
Bessemer Engine Co. (See C 
mer Corpn.) 

Botfield Refractories Co. ... 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Bruce McDonald Co., The 4) 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn 

ge ES A 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland Trencher Co. ........ der! 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co 

Connersville Blower Co. 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co.,; Inc. 

Cooper--Bessemer Corpn., The a. 

Cooper Co., C. & G. (See Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corp.) 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 
Dieterle, Edward A. 

Dresser, S. R. Mfg. Co. 

Dry Quenching Equipment Corp 


Franklin Gas Appliance Co., The . 


Gas Engineering Co. ....... 
Gas Machinery Co. 

Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
General Paint Corpn. 

General Refractories Co. ...... 
Griffin, John J. & Co. 

Groble Gas, Regulator Co. 


Helme & Mcllhaney 
Homestead Heater Co. ... 
Hotel Gibson 


Improved Equipment—Russell Engr. Co 
Indugas Corp. 
Isbell Porter Co. 


Kompak Company 


sambert Meter Co. 
attner Mfg. Co., P. 
aavino & Co., E. | 
udlow Valve Co. 


McDonald & Co., 


Metric Metal Works 
Mueller Company 


National Tube Co. . 
Naylor Pipe Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. ........... 
Precision Theromometer & Instrument Co 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. ......... 


Refractory & Engineering Corpn. ........ 
ORE A bs ick bape a gera>eonaeee'e 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 

Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 

Roots Co., P. H. & F. M. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. ............ 
Semet-Solvay Engineerine Corp. 

Smoot Engineering Co. 

ee ee ae ee ee Front Cover 
Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co. .. 55 
Stacey Manufacturing Co. 4 
Superior Meter Co. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Time-o-Stat Controls Corp. 
Tufts Meter Works, Nathaniel 


Unger, John S. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. ... 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

United States Refractories Corp 


Victaulic Co., of America 


Wailes, Dove, Hermiston Corp. .......... 
Welsbach Co. 

Wolverine Tube Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 


BUYERS REFERENCE INDEX, PAGES 102, 104, 106, 108 
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Built for the Job They Do 


HESE two EMCO Number Four Large Cap- 
acity gas meters measure gas to the Pipe Line 
Department of a large gas company in Texas. 











If it should become necessary to clean, adjust or 
repair the EMCO Number Four it can be done 
right in the line. Remove the cover plate and the BALANCED VALVE 
entire assembly lifts out, and if desired, can be , a= 
replaced by a spare assembly. All parts are inter- 
changeable so that there is no delay when over- 
hauling jobs are necessary. 





EMCO—wherever you go 











EmMcOo 
ORIFICE GAS METER 








PIT >'TSBURGH EQUITABLE 
METER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1 (0), 1 Gal et i ley Vel ol ote) 0) 1-17. W 5 onmm me}--\, (e] 1 ey - Vs a 
uo) ye) es es © Ye od sm ey on a -@  O 
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Possibly you are too 
accustomed to trouble 


EAKS and the maintenance costs they entail are common experiences in the routine 
of operation. You may get so used to them that you accept them as a necessary 
evil. Don’t however, overlook the fact that practically all the leaks that occur in 


Services are caused by corrosion and that trouble from this cause can be elimi- 
nated, easily and cheaply. 



















A new method of dipping small diameter pipe makes it possible to apply Bitumastic 

: Enamel at a cost approximating one cent per 
inch of diameter per linear foot. This dense, 
tough, impervious coating excludes all mois- 
ture, all acids and alkalis and prevents the 
picking up of stray currents that produce elec- 
trolysis. It eliminates corrosion and extends 
the life of the buried metal indefinitely. 



















































Over one hundred gas companies now protect 
their buried pipe with Bitumastic Enamel. 
This new method of application makes its pro- 
tection available to both small and large prop- 
erties and on both large and small pipe. 












Send for bulletin 272. 
et es It gives complete in- 
==" ; ; , formation about enam- 








ae eling small diameter 
Syh. 2. pipe, including simple 

Maes instructions for laying 
out the equipment. 


“Bitu 


REG. US. PAT. OFE 











Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Houston Tulsa San Francisco 






































Centrifugal casting in these 





machines gives de Lavaud pipe... 


100% greater tensile strength 
65% greater transverse strength 
25% greater bursting strength 


N a series of strength tests on deLavaud 

Pipe, conducted by a disinterested testing 
laboratory, the results shown above represent 
the strength of deLavaud as compared with 
pit cast pipe. 

While these percentages appear startling at 
first glance, a careful comparison of deLavaud 
metal with pit cast will help to convince you 
of their authenticity. For deLavaud Pipe metal 
will appear dense and extremely close-grained, 
while the structure of pit cast pipe metal will 
be coarse and crystalline. 


deLavaud Pipe is made by pouring molten 





United States Pipe 


metal into a revolving cylindrical mould. 
Centrifugal force holds the iron against the 
mould and drives out slag and gas bubbles 
with a force 40 times greater than gravity. 
Thus deLavaud metal is dense and fine in 
structure. And, it is remarkably free from 
weakening impurities. 


In addition, the action of the water-cooled 
deLavaud mould and the subsequent anneal- 
ing further improve the 
physical properties and 
the microstructure of the 
metal. 





Let us send you all of 
the facts and figures on 
deLavaud Pipe; also the 
deLavaud Handbook 
which gives useful in- 
formation about types of 
joints and dimension 
tables. 





Cast iron pipe made 
by this Company 
bears the “Q-check” 
trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Re- 


search Association. 














and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey 


Cleveland 
Buffalo 


"Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices: 
New York 





Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Birmingham aes 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle 
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